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‘DRITISH MUSEUM.—The British Museum will 
B BE oyaeee a on the FIRST and RE-OPENED on the EIGHTH 
of JANUARY, 1872. No Visitor can be admitted from the Ist to the 


7th of January inclusive. J, WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, Dec. seihy 1 


RerAae ACADEMY 








OF ARTS, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

R of e OLD MASTERS, 
ee eR Werks 0 t OP ecuand Masters af the British School, 
will OPEN ON MO NDAY NEXT, the Ist of January, 1872, at 16 
o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, BR.A., Secretary. 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn- -street.— 
R Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S., will co course of Thirty 
Lectures ‘On — S Chemistry, a WEN ESDAY 3 ‘NEXT, the ord 
January, at 10 o’c be each Thu - 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wonsetan, at he same hour. Fee for the 
Course 3i. ; to those who have astenhed the previous Course, 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








ARK LEMON TESTIMONIAL FUND 


In vad the itened ci n which the Widow 
d peers of the late MARK [EMON for thirty 
years Editor of are left, it was determined by his Friends ds that 








ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL 
ACADEMY will OPEN te 15th January. Prospectuses 

can be had at the principal Music at Madame Sainton- Dolby's . 

Residence, 71, Ceaeerrion. Hyde ie Pak and at Mr. George Dolby’s 

ces, 52, New Bond- street, 





Lo should be entered into for the purpose of 
eir posi 
The sympathy and support of the general public are most earnestly 
ested. — - JM. MO TEFIORE, Chairman. 
wley, Dec. 26, 1871 


has kindly undertaken to te ag ripti 


READING ALOUD, PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

MISS EMILY FAITHFULL continues her CLASS 
LESSONS every MONDAY and Lig tan “ So’clock. Private 
ons = aily. Miss Faithfull has been ecessful in curing 


indi 





The Daily Telegraph 3 
or they may be paid to the London ane | Cow ghey mbard- 
, al ranches; or to Rev. Richard N. Blaker, Ifield Vie 
Crawley ; Thomas Smith, Esq., Crawley, Sussex. 

Amount already advertised .. £671 5 6 


Subscriptions received — last Advertisement :— 





NTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
4, ST. MARTIN’S-PLACE, Trafalgar-square. 
MONDAY, January Ist, at8r.m. Papers to be read :— 
1 “On aS. Hereditary Transmission of Endowments,” by George 


2 “The ieininites ® by ©. S. Wake, Esq., Dir.A.I. 
J. FRED. COLLINGWOOD, Secretary. 


RINTERS’ PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, and 
ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION. 
Patron—H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 

At the Election of ORPHAN CHILDREN this day, the following 
were duly = ECTED: 





elisa Susan Spaul, aged nine years. 
: Jessie Beatrice Cowdroy, seed d eight ye 


No. 20, High Holborn, W.C., Dec. 18, A 
Contributions in aid of the Orphan Asylum Fund are urgently 
solicited, and will be thankfully received a7, Ww. Seas tag Esq. F.R.G 
Treasurer, Duke-street, Stamford-street, S.E hag: ay \ Cilector: 
or by the Secretary, at the Offices of the Lerporad ion, 20, igh Holborn. 
QOcIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of the 
FINE ARTS. 


FOURTEENTH SESSION. 
RST CORVERSAZIONE. THURSDAY, 18th January, 1872, a’ 
the SOCLERY of BR ARTISTS’ GALLERY, 8 FOLK: 
STREET. Fear e--— -¥ = Ticket to admit one friend), 
jo Exhibitions, &c., THURSDAY EVENINGS.—Annual S Sub: 
scription, One Guinea. No Entrance Fee. 
GEORGE BROWNING, Hon. See. 
9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


1 ENBBAL EXHIBITON of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. Dailey Gallery, Egyptian Hali, Piccadilly. 
NOTICE to EXHIBITORS.—The days for taking in Drawings for the 
Eighth Annual Banibitios will be Monday and Tuesday, the Ist and 
Gad of January next, from 10 a.w. to 10 p.m. Regulations may be 
had of the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY, 24, Op Bonp-strREET, W. 
—The Collection of DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS, arranged 
for Exhibition, are OPEN DAILY to the free inspection of the public. 
The Chromo-lithographs and Engravings, which are sold to the Public 
as well as to the Sfember of the Society, at prices varying from 78 6d. 
to 22 2e., include Reproductions from the Works of Giotto, Masaccio 
Lippi, Fra Angelico, Gozzoli, Mantegna, Bottice!li, Ghirlandaio, Peru- 
gino, Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, L. da Vinci, Luini, A. del Sarto, 
Bazzi, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Memling, Van Eyck, A Diirer, &. 
Prospectuses, containing terms of Membership, and Prived and De- 
scriptive List of Publications, will be sent, post free, on application 
to the Office. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
_%4, Old | Bond. street, London. 


DSON, Secretary. 











B IV ERSITY COLLEGE >» LONDON.— 
ACULTY = Fa Ee .—The CLASSES will RE-COM- 
MENCE on TU ESD Jan. 2, 1872 
ULTIES of Ris and. LAWS (including the Department of 
Fine an ‘rta), Se Science. The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on 
DA 4, 1872. 

The t SC HOOL for BOYS between the Ages of Seven —_ Sixteen. — 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Jan 16, 1 

The EVENINGCLASSES for CLARSICS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, = —The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on 
ue eae Jan. 8, 187 

ses of the’ various Departments | of _the College may be 
obtaied at the Office of the College, on ap either 
or by letter. 

The College is close to the Goneneirest: wae of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk f: the termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Saltwere. 

Dec. 23,1871. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


jy OKING COLLEGE, WOKING, SURREY. 
Head Master—The Rev. C. W. NOLD. 
Trin. Coll. Cam. ; late Head Master of as Royal Naval School, 
New Cross; and formerly Head Master of ing Edward’s 
School, Chelmsfo’ 

The School Course includes all subjects required for the Universities 

7_ onan py ions ad . 
for the different Professional 

Meena life Pireack and German taught conversational - 
aX. he Sunior Department, Boys are specially prepared for the 

u 1c 

Neighbourhood very healthy. Soil, sand on vel. Thirty acres of 
play-field, and safe batting place in cricket-fiel 

Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports on application. 








tions and 





&. 8. &. 8. d. 
Arter Lewis . - 1010 4 | w 230 
Mrs. Arthur Lewis »- 55 0} Sir oa Gotasmia, M. PB. 20200 
. R. Gore + 2 2 0| Mrs. Mac 010 0 
D. R.O. + © 2 6| John Fowler »- 110 
Rev. 7. J. Rowseli « 2 2 0/ J.C. Bro - 500 
R. N. Hooper “ . 200 Wz. Purdy rae Family 110 
Geo. Jami 25 0| E.D.E.S. ° + 010 6 
Prop. of the Atheneum . 10 0 0} bl ». 1000 
Mrs. Henry Wood «+ 5 © 0) “ Bohemians” - 888 
E. Talbot 500 v.— R - 22°80 
Mrs. Wm. Christie 5 5 0, E. Robson . 110 
* Bohemia + © 8 6 — Crowder + 1010 0 
pent Forder «+ 2 2 0| J. Swain - 500 
G, (Eastbourne) + 0 5 0) F. Latham - 1000 
yt ee 10 10 0 Lord Gardner 10 0 0 
A. 0. kl 2 2 0 R. P. Harding 550 
Lord Dillon 500 nnia ° - 02 6 
hos. W. Whi 110 HW.H - 5600 
W. B. Boxall 1 0 0 E. Baines 500 
Geo. Martin 1 1 0) P. Reid 550 
Marquis of Bute 2 0 0 T. R. Burto 550 
T. H. Tomes, per Mr. | J. A. Russell 500 
Chester : 5 0 0. S. Pegack 110 
Geo. Do Maurier + 5 5 0 B. Falke 110 
Morning Performance at — Davies .. we - 500 
the Globe Theatre, per Spalding & Hodge 50 0 0 
. J. Montague + 70 0 0 G@ R. Greenhow-Relph 110 
rocntes +» © 1 © Ruthurford Brothers 200 
v. G. W. Banks. + 1010 0 





HE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Trustees—The CORPORATION of SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—FRANCIS T. BOND, M.D. B.A. Lond. 


In the Department of General Literature and Science Candidates are 
ee A for the Indian Engineering College and all other Public 
ompeuitive Examinations. 

In the a of Engineering and Technical Science, youths are 
trained, bo’ heoretically and by a course of practical instruction 
in Laboratories, Workshops, and on Works of Practical Construction, 
for Engineering, Architecture, Surveying, and other Technical Occu- 
pepions, and for the Engineering Service of India. 

n the Department of Preliminary Medical Education, students 
outies instruction in the Elements of Medical Science, with oppor- 
a Lok, Dispensing and Hospital Practice.—For Prospectus address 





NOEtTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, removed it 202, CAMDEN-ROAD, N.W., under 
the Management t of a Board of Tustees. 
Patrons—H.R.H. The Prince - hy Wales and the Lord Bishop 


Head Mistress— Miss Buss. 
This School offers an excellent Education at a cost of Nine, Twelve, 
or Fifteen Guineas per annum. according to age. 
Ninety-three — have passed the University Local Examination, 
fem te hen with Honours. During the por all written communi- 
ms addressed to the Secretary will be attended to. 
The next Term will begin January 19, 1872. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQU ARE, London. 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 18°9. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 18, 1872. 
Prospectuses, with a respecting Scholarships, Boarding, 


&c. may be had at the Colleg 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, DUFFIELD HOUSE, 
LOWER NORWOOD.—The ENSUING TERY will commence 

pte Vv. md the 22nd of January. Fees (inclusive), 60, 80, and 100 Guineas, 
Masters. The latter includes Riding-Lessons and Season 

Ticket for Crystal Palace.—Address Mrs. or Miss Richarpson, as above. 











SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN. 
OLLEGE for WOMEN, at HITCHIN, HERTS. 


—The object of this Institution is to provide for Women a sys- 
tomate ‘cape ag vain wo to that affordei by the Universities to 
e next Entrance mination, in connexion i which a 
Scholarshi will be awarded, will be held in London, in JUNE, 1873. 
Copies o! Examination Papers for former years, and farther talepene- 
tion, may be ~ the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Davies, , Cunningham- An 4 London, N 4 4 


L4 DIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 











The LECTURES to saeeie io , of University College, 
on Mathematics, Physics, Hygiene, Practical omistey, Geology, 
Botany, titiuages Latin, flebrew, Foshish. French, Ita 
p may and | Phi moe of Mind, Jurispru- 

tory and Caastitutiowsl listo’ tory. will begin at 
UNIVERSITY Baee GE on and after MONDAY, January 15. 

Prospectuses, Class Tickets, and Free Admissions to the Opening 
Lectures, to be had g the Hon. Sec., J. E. Myine, Esq., 27, Oxford- 
square, Hyde Park, W. 








WENS my LLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
LENT TERM begins on the 9th January. New Students will 
be admitted on eer vee the 8th, and feel days of the week. 
Seolpetheats will be forwarded on applica’ 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registar. 


NV ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
WANTED, a Gentleman as CHEMICAL MASTER /non- 
resident). Power to maintain discipline and conduct large Ch 
indispensable —Address application, stating age, &c., Salary required, 
= ‘enon gamed to Mr. Hopsox, the Receiver, Grammar ool, 
anc 








ICHMOND HILL, SURREY.—E ty Hovusr 
LADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—High Class and thorough 
er. Economical terms. New detached Mansion, lofty School 
Bed Rooms, single Beds, Hot and Len] Baths, large Garden, 
healthy situation.—Mrs. and the Misses Suita 


IBSTON HALL, GLOUCESTER. Conducted 

by the og NEWMAN. There will be a few VACANCIES 

after CHRIST TMAS. A pectus, with view of the house, will be 

forwarded on ~~ ER, One of the Principals will be in Town 

Fa | 25th, 1872, to take charge of Pupils.—A Governess Pupil 
required, 








. lisping, and'h in ‘“trenathoning Pupils 
suffering om weak chests (vide Lancet).— Apply to Secretary, 50, 
Norfolk-square, Hyde Park, W 





HE COLLEGE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— 

The ENSUING TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 30th 
January inst. 

_ ‘Prospectus will be forwarded on application to the Rev. the Head 


RAWDON HOUSE, Fortis GREEN, East End, 
INCHLEY. 
The PUPILS will sneunean on MONDAY, Jan. 22, 1872. 
Dec. 16th, 1871. HELEN TAYLOR. 


ELECT SCHOOL for GrentLeMen’s DAUGHTERS, 
K 12, STANLEY-CRESCENT, YOUNG “hi Park-gardens, we 
Conducted by Miss SMITH -— Mite ¥ First-class references. 
There will be a few Vacancies 


ELECT SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN. —Thrale House, Streatham Park, Streatham, 

Surrey, 8. W., conducted by _ CHARLTON. - o will be happy to 
forward Terms aud R pon 


DUCATIONAL. — CLAREMONT HOUSE, 

WEST COWES, Isle of Wight.—Select Establishment for 

Young Ladies. SCHOOL will REOPEN January 2nd. Terms 
mo derate. - Good References given and required. 

















DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, founded 1559 by Queen Elizabeth, for the Sons of 
Gentlemen of limited income. Board, superior Education, jnereting 
printed Books, 25 Guineas annually. Li VACANCIES at 
) ete a —Address Heap Master, care of Messrs. Reeves, 113, 
eapside 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—The INTER. 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, Godesberg, near Bonn, on the Rhi 
Terms, 80 Guineas per annum. The Principal, Dr. A. BASKER VILLE, 
is aoe Si in London.—Address, 29, Westbourne Park- terrace, Harrow: 

road, 








NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL.—Candidates for way are ge petal pre- 
~~ by the Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A. M.D. former 
fessor of Mathematics, Addiscombe, and late ‘eaie: of Can- 
didates for Appointments in the Indian Civil Engineering Service. 
— ney resident or non-resident.—Addrees, 67, High-street, 
apham 


ONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS.— 
Tutor, living close to the South Kensington Station, prepares 
Candidates for the Matriculation and Ist and 2nd B. A =o 
in Class or Privately. Day or Eveniug Tuition.—J. N., 27 
road, South Kensington. 


RENCH, GERMAN, and RUSSIAN. — A 

xR F Literary GENTLEMAN, who is an accomplished Lin- 

Fas Ce English fluently, would give Three Hours’ thorough 

NSTRUCTION daily for moderate Board and Lodging. Highest 
references.—S., 80, High Holborn, W.C. 


S VISITING GOVERNESS.—A Lady, who 
holds a First-class Certificate from Cambridge Universit My, ond and 

two First class Certificates from Queen's College, wishes an ENGAG 
MENT as above. Subjects taught: Thorouga English Fann 
Literature, Advanced Arithmetic), Parisian French, Grammatical and 
Conversational German, and Latin. Prepares for Cambridge and 
Hitchin Examinations.—Address Govexnerss, care of Mr. Lucock, 

Chemist, 230, Tottenham-court-road. 


XAMINATIONS. —COMPETITIVE, PASS, 
and PRELIMINARY. —Joint Preparation b r. H. x. 
HEWITT. M.A. (late Assistant- Faster in Dulwich Golleas), First 
Classman 1866, and Rev. T. GALLIERS, M.A., 18th Wrangler, Fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge.—Cuamners, 2, Furnival’s Lon, B.C. 


N OXFORD B.A. (Honours, Classical Modera- 

tion) will, after the Ist of January, 1872, have VACANCIES 

for TWO PUPILS, studying either for the the Preliminary Law Examin- 

ation, or Oxford or Cambridge — eee Examination. — Address 
Oxon, Post-office, Westou-super-Mare. 


the PRINCIPALS of LADIES’ COLLEGES. 

—A CLERGYMAN, connected with one of the first Colleges in 

London, is willing to undertake some LEC ES upon reciprocal 

‘erms. —Address CLexicus, care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121,Cannon- 
street, London, E.C. 


ee CLASSICS. —Gentlemen (A (Adults) 


or lete, the Study of GREEK or 
LATIN, are the to apply Ay 4 Teacher of much experience, whose 
Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly recom- 
mended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other great 
Authorities.—Address Zeta, 2, Ballarat-terrace, Richmond, 8 W. 



































TAMMERING.—Mr. W. L. Murray HamItton, 
\) of H.M. Civil Soreian, formerly a sufferer from this embarrassing 
defect, INSTRUCTS others in a system of cure. Appointment by 
lette ter.—38, Sackville- San Piccadilly, London, W. 


Jor de SOCIETE and MSS. of, Papers and 
Works for Young People. The Editor of a Se in preparation 
en to TREAT for ORIGIN AL CONT RIBULIONS. long or short, 
wre e following character :— 
1. Jeux de Socié sté—Garden and Ont-door as well as + 4 or Gomes, 
2 eee Biography, d Boys and 
ir 


Address X. ¥., care of C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Pleet- 
Street, EC. 
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BARRISTER (Married), B.A., LL.D. (Univer- 

sity of France), who holds the French Mz astership of a First-class 
Provincial Colle re wishes to meet with a good APPOINTMENT in 
the METROPOLIS.—Address Frencu Barrister, care of J. F. Bar- 
nard, No. 1, Church-court, old Jewry. 


GENTLEMAN, 34 years rr age, a active 
business habits, wishes for a SITUATION as CLERK, Cashier, 
Collector, Rey to a Periodical, Magazine or Newspaper, or 
Manager to a News, Book or Advertising Agency, or any position 
hy Ye trust and confidence. Security if requisite. — Address 
A. B. C., 145, . Brunswick- place, Ball’s Pond, Islington, N. 


GENTLEMAN | is desirous of obtaining an 

APPOINTMENT as SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN, or either. 
Has for some years been attached to Literary pursuits. First class 
references.— Address B., care of Mr. Stinton, Post office, Spring-grove, 
Isleworth, W. eta 


HREE GENTLEMEN, living ix ina a Large House 
in the neigibourhood of Cavendish-square, desire to meet with 
a FOURTH { to join then them. —Apply X., Arts Club, ‘Hanoy er-square, Ww. 
ITERARY.—TO AUTHORS.—MSS. can be 
forwarded for inspection, and if suitable will be placed in a 
— for publication. 
rms on applicdtion to the Excuisn Literary Soc ts 34, South- 
amptott- -street, Strand, W.C. (removed from York- pls ace, 
A MATEUR AUTHORS of ability may contribute 
to an established Magazine. For particulars enclose stamped 
addressed envelope with full name to the Epiror, 12, Denbigh-street, 
Belgrave- road, London, 8. W. 


REs8.— RE- ENGAGEMENT as REPOR TER 
by a steady Young Man (Verbatim). References.—Address H. J., 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 




















HORTHAND WRITER seeks EVEN ING 

EMPLOYMENT as SECRETARY, Amanuensis, tc. Highest 

references, and of — Education.—Address A. B., Post- office, Coleman- 
street, Bank, E.C 











EST-END LIBRARY.—For Immediate Sale, 

an Old-Established FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY. Subscriptions 

and Sales of Books, nearly 4,002. a year.—The above is conducted upon 

very eligible premises, in the vicinity of the Parks and Squares, at the 

est-End. Could add with great advantage an Ecclesiastical Library, 

or ‘one which would be supported by Catholics and Ritualists. 1,002. 

to 1.5001. required.—For full particulars apply to Mr. a, 66a, 
Paternoster-row. 

NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS. — BAYNES'’S 

METHOD of BOOK-KEEPING for Newspapers saves much 

time and labour, insures a high degree of accuracy, aud shows results 

in the clearest manner. New Sets of Books opened, Balance-Sheets 

and Profit and Loss Accounts prepared.— Baynes & Parker, Account- 


ants, ll, Clement’ s-lane, London. 

. EWSPAPERS, MAG AZIN ES, COPY: 
RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Hotmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 

Accountant to the Trade, 664, Paternoster-row. 


“AUX AMATEURS des LIVRES ‘RARES.— 
KERR et RICHARDSON, de Glasgow, ont l"honneur d’annoncer 
ue leur maison est le seul dépOt é@n Ecosse pour les publications de la 
iété des Bibliophiles de Paris. Les réproductions de cette Société 
sont bien connues par les ¢lites des Bibliophiles, tant pour lexactitude 
des textes, la beauté de typographie, et le luxe du papier. Des Cata- 
logues seront expediés sur commande et contre un timbre de poste. 
89, Queen-st reet, Glasgow. 





OOKS.—H.SOTHERAN & Co.’s CATALOGU JE 

of VALUABLE REMAINDERS, Standard Works, and Pic- 
torial Publications, epee adapted for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents, at very Reduced Prices, post free, 3 stamps.—Great Central 
Book Establishment, 136, Strand, next Wate tloo Bridge. 





OOKS for CHRISTMAS and the NE Ww Y EAR. 
—H. SOTHERAN & Co.’s City Establishment comprises an 
unrivalled Collection of the Leading Gift- Books, Pictoral Publications, 
and Standard Works in the Choicest Bindings, suitable for the Draw- 
ing-room Table or for Presentation.—A CATALOGUE, just published, 
containing a large number of mest Valuable Remainders at unpre- 
lentedly low prices, post free 3 stamps.—10 Little Tower-street, East- 
cheap, City.— Established 1816. 





VHE GREAT MASTERS. —Selections from “their 
STUDIES and DRAWINGS in the CONTINENTAL GAL- 
LERIES, reproduced for the use of Art-Students and Amateurs. 
Now ready, Parts I. and II., 4to. imp., containing SIX Examples, 
ss per Part.— —Autotype "Fine-Art Company (Limited), 36, Rath- 
me-place, London, W.; Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone- place ; ; and 
Fine-Art Houses generally. 


mo, ART CONN NOISEURS.—FOR SALE, an 
ORIGINAL PAINTING by FRANCIS HAYMAN, 1740. To be 














t Messrs. Theobald Brothers’, 14, Cornhill, of whom fall par- 
ticulars can be had. 
IBRARY FITTIN IGS or “BOOK CCA ASES 


WANTED. Must be of good. quality, Seite: ay uniform, or 
capable of being easily made so.—Address, E. R., » Queen’s-road, 
Bayswater, W. 





OVE’S NEW CATALOGUE of RARE OLD 
ENGRAVINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, sent by 

post for on aed stamps.—81, Bunhill-row, London. Established 
above 60 yea re be 


OOKS « on n NATURAL HIS TORY. —SECOND. 
HAND CATALOGUES of 1,876 Works e the highest class in 
Mammalia, Ornithology, Fishes, Entomology, Conchology, Reptilia, 
Botany, Geology, and Miscellan-ous, forming a most interesting 
and Valuable Collection, worthy of the notice of Collectors.—For 
} aeomig, apply to Joet Rowse t, 9, King William-street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.—Libraries purchased. 





OOKS ON ASTROLOGY, Magic, Witcheraff, 
oe Ghosts, Alchymy, Spectres, Prodigies, &c. Catalogues 
gratis.—Apply THoMAS MILLarD, 79, St.. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
N.B.—This class of Works purchased. 
M* NUSCRIPT SERMONS, Origin: al, High- 
" ileae, Evangelical, &c.; Modern and Pp lain Writing. 
Specimens by post. 
N. B.—Manuseript Sermons ? cgay .—Apply Tuomas MiLLarp, 
79, St. Paul's Charchyard, Lon 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the utmost 
price given in cash, saving the delay, uncertainty, and expense 

of Auction, by a Second- oer" Bookseller, forty yeurs’ established. 
Twenty Thousand Volum f Books. Catalogues gratis.—Tnomas 
MILvarp, 79, St. Paul’s Oharehyard, London, 

















THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements 
are made with the leading Publishers for an abundant supply during 
the year of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


REVISED LISTS of the principal Books added to the Library 
during the past Three Years are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 





NEW YEAR'S GIPTS, 


SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CATALOGUES. 
New Edition Now Ready.— Postage free on application. 
The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than 


Two Hundred Thousand Volumes 


Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
in good Second-hand Condition, at the Lowest Current Prices ; and 


TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 
OF WORKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
WELL ADAPTED FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES AND DRAWING-ROOM TABLES, 
And for 


Birthday Presents and New Year's Gifts. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. Ail the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free. —*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on application. —Boorn’s, Caurron’s, Hopc- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 397, Regent-street, 
uear the Polytechnic. 
CONST! ANT SUCCESSION of the NEWEST 
ys BOOKS, REVIEWS, and PERIODICALS for ll. 1s. per 
Annum, at BULL'S LIBRARY, 9, Wigeoryeren,’ w. 


FoR CHE AP COPIES of GOOD . BOOKS— 

Second-hand, New at reduced rates, and Se erry Bound 

Books; also, Cheap Village Libraries—see BULL’S CATALOGUE, 
gratis and — free upon sinters 9, Wigmore-street, W. 











Just published, postage free. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. II., contains Works on BOTANY, 
Ps i tel ORNITHOLOGY, and GENERAL NATUR AL 
Wx. Westey, » 28, Essex- street, Strand, ] London. 


Lately published, 
A* NTIQUARI AN ADVERTISER, No. V. by 
SPRECHER, in Chur, Switzerland, containing rare Works 
of all pte Incunablen, Collectis rhaeto-romana (ladina). 
Catalogues sent free. 


ARE BOOKS—Classics and Foreign—offered for 

) Face at low prices by T. FLEURY, 439, Oxford-street, London, 
Pi a CATALOGUE, with Bibliographical Notes, 3d. Allowed to 
Purchasers. 


NAT: ALOGU E. —Just published, a NEW CATA- 

/ LOGUE of VERY CHEAP BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature. 

Sent free on receipt of address.—James Warts, Bookseller, 54, Goodge- 
street, ‘ottenham-court-road. 





IRI TISH CRUSTACE A.—THOS. D. RUSSELL 

has FOR SALE a large Stock of perfectly preserved Specimens 

of BRITISH CRUSTACEA, from 1s. each. A Series of 10 Species, 

178. 6d. ; 25 Species, 458. Collections of British hand Shells, Echino- 

derms, Fossils, and Microscopic Objects, from One to Pive Guineas 
and upwards, according to completeness. 

Catalogues post free. 
Taos. D. Russet, Geologist, &c. 37, Arundel-street, Strand, Lon- 


don, W. 

V wat WI LL THIS cosT ‘TO PRINT? 
nediate Answer to the Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN- 

BOOK of "TY PES, with Information for Authors, may be obtained on 

application to R. Bakretr & Sons, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, should 

end our days.—Pamphlet on he of the Portable Turkish Bath, 

for curing Diseases, four stamps, HUNTER, of Calcutta. Rheu- 

matism, Gout, ~ Price, with ennai cloak, 2la.—Sole Agent, T. 

HAWKSLEY, » Blenheim-street, Bond-street, W.— Vide Leader in 
Daily Televraph, Feb. 7, 1870, 


An 








‘ 7 7 
Sc IENTIFIC PRESENTS.—Collections to illus. 
trate ‘ Lyell’s Elements of Geology, ane he rg eer 1 00) 
Study of Mineralogy and Geology, vane be 5. F ». 20, 4 _ — 
Guineas ; also single Specimens of Ti AY Fossils, and Recent 
Shells, Geological Maps, Hammers, all the recent Publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand. —P. rivate 
Instruction is given in “gr: and Myneralony by Mr. Tennant, 
-G.S., at his Residence, 149, Strand, V 


ATH.— —GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL — = 
A beautiful City, with a First-class Hotel, large Coffee-z 
and good Suites of Private Rooms. The finest Suite of Mineral Baths 
in Europe under the same roof, adjoining the far-famed a 











[DEBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT, 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The DIRECTORS are prepared to issue New DEBENTURES, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 54 per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
yen longer periods, on terms to be iA, CAM at the Office of the 

0} 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad- street, B.C a 











Sale by Auction 


Miscellaneous Books, including a Consignment of Modern Pub- 
lications from a Colonial House, and the Library of the late 
Dr. HOBY, removed from Caterham. 


ESGRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street en 

Ww EDNESAY. January 3, and d Tyo Felloviae Days, at lo a. an 
a Collection of MISC ELLANEUUS BOOKS, comprising Modern “Pub? 
lications of all Classes, and THE LIBRARY of the late Dr. HOBY. 
of Caterham, Surrey ; including Perry and Andrews’s Pyramids of 
Gizeh, folio—Simpson’s Seat of War in the East, 2 vols, — Mather's 
Ecclesiastical be one ee ie England—Poli Synopsis, 5 5 vols.—Grose’s 
Antiquities of Engl Wales, and Scotland, 10 vols. 4to.— Encyclo. 
pedia Britannica, 7th Spaition’ 21 vols.—the Commentaries of Henry. 
Routt, Gill, Poole, and ( ‘obbin—O halmers’s Select Works, 12 vols.— 
Hanserd Knollys Society’s Publications, 10 vols.—Baxter’s Works, 23 
vols.— Hinton’s Theological Works,7 vols.—Blomefield’s Norfolk, 11 vols, 
—National Gazetteer, 3 vols. —Knight’ 's Standard Shakespere, 7 vols.— 
Lindley’s Pomologia Britannica, 3 vols.—Yarrell’s British Fishes, 3 vols, 
—and other Standard Works. A Selection of Modern Novels, Voyages 
Travels, Memoirs, Reviews, Magazines, and Periodicals, from a West- 
End Circulating Library—Prints and’ Books of Prints—a few Artists’ 


Requisites, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











TNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 263.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number 
of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, 
and BILLS by the 8th of January. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW SERIES. Price 1s. 
GeoLsuERn's NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, 
Ph.D. F.S.A. F-R.G.8 


Contents for JANUARY. o I. 


I. BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. ty ae Harrison 
Ainsworth. BookI. Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Il. The EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY. gona Notice. 
IIL BARBARA’S GHOST STORY. 
IV. CHRISTMAS, 


V. LIFE PEERAGES. 


VI. The BAGH 0 BAHAR;; or, the Garden and ithe Spring. Trans- 
lated by the Author of * The Two Offi — 


STRAY THOUGHTS and SHORT ESSA¥s. 
VIII. TIME: a Reflection for the New Year. By Nicholas Michell. 
IX. ABBOT’S GRANGE. Chapters 1 and 2. 
X. NOTES of the MONTH, &c. 
London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


Vil. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 145, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, | for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and 
8. L. Fildes. 
Contents. 
STORY of . PLE) BISCITE. Told by One of the 7,500,000 who voted 
es.” . ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, (With an Lilus 
soutien! ) _s-4 4—6. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. No. 4—Thomas Fuller. 
RIQUET a la HOUPPE. I. 
SPAIN: her Manners and Amusements, 
METEORS—Seedbearing and otherwise. 
QUAINT CUSTOMS in KWEI-CHOW. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 65.—“ In Town.” 
»  66.—Atlee’s Message. 
o 67.— Walpole Alone. 
68.—Thoughts on Marriage. 
xa 69.—At Kilgobbin Castle. 
»  70.—Atlee’s Return. 
71.—The Drive. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


1872. 


PERIODICALS to be TAKEN IN by all who 
are interested in SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 





I. 
POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW: 
A Quarterly Miscellany of Entertaining Articles on the Leading 
Scientific Subjects of the Day. Ihustrated by the best Artists. 
With Reviews of Books, and a Complete Summary of Scientific 
Progress. Quarterly, 2s. 6d.; Annual Subsoription, 10s. 


Il. 

The MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL. 
Transactions of the Roya) a Society, — Record of 
Histological Research at Home and Abroad. Devoted to Micro- 
scopic Study in its Widest Sense. en silcoomestat should 
possess it. Monthly, 1s-6d.; Annual Subscription, 18s. 


III. 


HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP: 

Au Illustrated Medium of Interchange and Gossip, for Students 
and Lovers of Nature, ae > Animals, Aquaria, Bees, etles, 
Hirds, Butterflies, Ferns, Fish, Fossils, Lichens, poe? wage: 
Mosses, Reptiles, Rocks, Seaweeds, Wildflowers, &c. Monthly, 
Annual Subscription, 4s.; post free, 58. 

Prospectuses and Roetmens will be sent, free, on application 

to the Publisher. 


Loxudon : Beat peerong 192, Piccadilly. 
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H E ART-JOURNAL, 
for JANUARY (price 2s, 6d.), contains the following 
Line Engravings. 
1 MARTE, ANTOINETTE LISTENING to the ACT of ACCUSA- 
TION, after E. M. Ward, R.A. 
2. The MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD, after J. Linnell. 
3. AFRICA, from me Group of Sculpture by W. Theed. 
ter Contributions :—The se e of Payeteal Geography to 
the Siudept and Oritie of Art: No. IT. Mou ntains., b ~—en D. T. 
ted, F.R.S.—British Artists: T. Dic Ee Ja 
Dameme, fitasareted-—Viaits to Priva’ 


mes 
tc: Galleries: ‘the Golletion of 


| 


| 
| 


Noo 


Price 28. 6d. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XXXVI. JANUARY, 1872. 
Nadel Srqoviniog, in the Early Christian Church.—I- 
tl te) ‘ayler, B. 
fe Confession int “" Chureh 2 Bagiand. By F. P. Cobbe. 
mand Enfantin. By E. S. Howse, 
he Ate Ratholi ———— bo Germany. By a Liberal Catholic. 
hurch Designs fo ons. by Wo bar Worthington. 
he phe he dig: Di ~ my mport. 
" Notices of Books. 
Publishers : Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietin-cizest, 
Covent-garden, London; and 20, South Fre: erick-street, Edinburg 


vezre 








John Fender, .P.—Art and Artiste in Munich ~ Improvements 
in Minor British "Industries—Doulton’s Stonewa we, | The 
Stately "Homes of England: oar ne. yt 
illustrated “0 pan bs Sir F. G. Moo: 
Schools of Art An xtinct AManufactare: mag a Pontypool Japan- 
Ware, by W. H. Greene, illustrated— Exhibitions of the Society of 
British ists.  * Society of Water-Colour Painters, the Institute of 
Water-C — Painters, and the Picture Exhibition at 168, New 
street, 

#,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

London: Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane; and all Booksellers. 


J bg QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE 


and Annals « Jtipine, pictaReren Engineering, Industrial 


C. Hall. F.S.A.— 








Arte, M 

Edited “ aenaaaas " CROOKES, F.R.S., &e. 
Now ready, No. 33, JANUARY, 1872, price 5s. Illustrated. 
Contents. 

The Dolmen Mounts and Amorpholithic Monuments of Brittany. 

By Capt. S. P. Oliver, R.A. 

The ltumination of Beacons and B 

estas and Artificial Flight. (W: ith Reven Woodcuts.) 

he Coal Commissioners’ Report. 

The ftom its Teeporioetions and their Remedy. By Mungo 


F.R.S.E. 
Modern Cannon Powder. (With Three Page Piates.) 
Notices of Books, Progress of ee morte Sciences, recent Scientific 


- Seer 
4 


London: Offices of the Quarterly > souvent of Science, 3, Horse-shoe- 
court, 8.C. 





No. LXXX. JANUARY, 1872, price 3s. 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (pub- 
. lished by Authorit ty of the Medico-Psychological Association). 
Edited by HENRY MAU DSLEY, M.D., and JOHN SIBBALD, M.D. 


Contents. 
The Hereditary Connexions between certain Nervous Diseases. By 
Francis E. Anstie dD. 
Feigned Attempts at ‘Suicide. By David Nicolson, M.B. 
On come of the Modern Teachings of Insanity. By Edgar Sheppard, 


Our Over-crowded Lunatic Asylums. By S. W. D. Williams, M.D. 

The relative efficacy of Tincture of Hyoscyamus, Bromide of Potas- 
sium, and Chlorai, in single doses, on Maniacal Excitement. By 
John A. Campbell, M.D. 

— Epidemics among the Lower Animals. By W. Lauder Lind- 


-D. 

A Medico-iegal Possibility. By Frederick Needham, M.D. 

Case ct Atexic Aphasia and Agraphia with Loomketer Ataxia. By 
J. Batty Tuke, M.D., and John Fraser, M.B. 

Reviews oF Recext_ Books on Mentat Scrence.— Psycno.ocican 
Rertrospect.—Medico-legal Case.—Report of Qui arterly Meetings of 
the Medico-Psychological Association, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.& A, Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


. Hall, F.S.A., | 





Pus POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. XLII. Price 2s. €/. contains :— 

Mi: f Plants. By Dr. W. Bennett. Illustrated. 

Experimental ‘Researc es on the Contortion of Rocks. By L. C. Miall, 


8. ys 

The Sun. By R. A. . Proctor, B.A, A R.AS. Fibusteated. 

ae. Crooke’s Psy: chic ores. * 2. By J. P. Earwaker. 
ecent Microscopy. mf H , F.GS. 

Madder Dyes from By E Divers, M.D., F.C.S. 

Reviews of Books and Summary of Science of the ane. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


HE GARDENER. Edited by Davin THomson, 
Author of ‘ Handy-Book of the Flower-Garden,’ &c. 


The JANUARY Number contains :— 


Address—A few Observations on Heating wy Hot Water—Notes 01 
Hardy Conifers, No. I.—Hardy Shrubs for orcing—The new Plant. 
Houses in the Botanic Garden, Liverpoel—Sessiing Pine-Apple raised 
at Lambton—Pruning.and Training— Hints for Amateurs, January— 
Notes on Succulent Plants suitab le for Out-Door Decoration—On the 





Culture of Ferns in Wardian and Warringtonian —Gardening in 
America—Notes on 4utumn and Winter Flowering Plants—Root- 
Pruning Young Vines—Cultural Notes on Bedding- ts—Observa- 


tions on Cauliflowers — Passiflora Princeps — The Calanthe—The 
Weather of 1871 and its Effects--Quercus Ilex, to Transplan 
Cyclamen Culture—Euphorbia Jackquiniflora as a Climber—Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions—Reviews— Calendar—Kitchen Garden—Forcing 
Department—Notices to Corresponden 

Price Sixpence ; or 7s. per annum, free by post. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Published every Month. 
HE CHORALIST, for January, contains 


* Bonnie Dundee,’ and * Those Evening Bells.’ Arranged for Four 
Voices and Pianoforte. Price One Penny ; post free 14d. stamps. -< 
= — for the ae. 1s. 6d. per annum, post free.—Boosey & Co. 

olles-street, London. 





VHE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, published Monthly 
in Bombay (5th January), will be a medium of Commanigation 
mong 0 Oriental Soneiors 3 - ines, Europe, and America. 
M rgess, M.R.A Author of ‘ Ele phanta,” Temples of 
Shatrupjaya,’ ‘Temples of “Somanath,” &ec. < Among oe oy ay to 
earlier Numbers will be Mr. Beames, B.C.S., Balasore; Rev. K. M. 
Bannerji, Calcutta ; Prof. Bhandarka Ar; Prof’ Blochmaun, M.A., Cal- 
cutta ; Dr. G. Biihler; Dr. Bhan Daji. Bo " : . Burgess, 
M.A., London; Mr. parnell, C.8., Tanjore; Rev. D.C. Boyd, Bombay ; 
Babu Ranshihurry Bose, Banka; Mr. Fleet, C.S., Belgam; Mr. F. 8. 
Growse, Muttra, &c. TwoGuineas per Annum. Bombay, Thacker & 
FY yman & Co.; London, Triibner & Co. ; Paris, mg Dy 
St. Petersburgh, Eggers & Co; Leipz: ig, Hartmann; Brussels, Mu- 
pad Vienna, Gerold & Son ; rp erdens 1 sienee S Stockholts, 
mnier; Amsterdam, J. Muller; wee. Brill; Rome, yee H 
New York, Westermann & C ks for Review to be addressed 
“* Editor I. A.,” 60, - ER row, Books, 





NEW DAILY 
INDEPENDENT PROTESTANT AND CONSERVATIVE 
JOURNAL. 


(THE BELFAST TIMES will be published on 
MONDAY, Ist January, 1872, price ONE PENNY. 





In connexion with the above will also be published, 
THE BELFAST WEEKLY TIMES, 
(8 ses ee 
Repetelly: adapted to t 
Agricultural = ari — 
Price TWOPENCE. 
Offices : 20, William-street South, Arthur-square, Belfast. 


TN HE REREDOS at REDCLIFF.—THE 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post, 4}d.—includes a 

View of the New Reredos in Redcliff Church—View and Plan of a 
Country- -House near Manchester—Un the Strength of Cement-- 


ts of the 








Now ready, for January, 1872, 


N AGASIN des DEMOISELLES. Journal 
a Littéraire. Published Monthly. Containing Coloured Plate 
= Fashious, Music, Engravings, Patterns, Embroidery, and Needle- 


ork. 

“"“Gubesription now due for 1872, 128.; post free, 14s. Ditto, with 
Annexe (twice a month), 158.; post free, 168. 

N.B.—Subscriptions received for the Revue des Deux Mondes, Journal 
des Demoiselles, Gazette des Beaux Arts, and all other leading Foreign 
Periodicals. 
London, W, & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, 

on 





F G H z 
THE LIBERAL THINKER’S OWN MAGAZINE. 
lIateresting to Broad Church Clergymen, Unitarians, &c. 

No. 3, for January, ready, contains, Theology, &c., John A. Heraud 
—The Mad Son of a Bad King, W. Maccall—Age of Man, Miss Eyton— 
Correlation of Forces, Dr. | aa and other Articles by Dr. Hitch- 
man, Richard Bedingtield, & 

urns, 15, Southampten- row, W.C. 


and its Art—Condition of the East of London—Sanitary 
Mattos and Art News. 

1, York-street, W.C., and all N. © 
Volume next week. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1872. The 


Best, most Complete, and Cheapest Almanack published 
er 1s.; or neatly half bound, 1s. éd. To be had of all Booksellers, 
tationers, and Newsvenders. 





tofa New 








This day is published, price 6s. 
LIVER & BOYD’S NEW EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC and NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1872. 

This forms a copious Register for England and Ireland, and contains 
full information on the Social, Political, Ecclesiastical, and Industrial 
Condition of Scotland. 

Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


I E LA RUE'’S PLAYING CARDS.—The New 

Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. W nclogte only, of the Manufacturers, 
os. De La Rue & Co, London, 








WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 


JANUARY, 


Contains the OPENING CHAPTER of 


SATAN ELLA 
A STORY OF PUNCHESTOWN. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of ‘The Gladiators,’ &c. 
ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 
Grant & Co. 102, Fleet-street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 





THE NINTH EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES 


DICKENS. 


By JOHN FORSTER 


Vou. I. 1812—1842. 
Demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For JANUARY. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 


The POSITION and PRACTICE of the HOUSE of LORDS, By Lorp Hovcuroy, 
The CLOSED CONFINES. By DANTE GABRIEL RosseEtT!. 


HOME RULE. By W. O'Connor Morris. 


CHAUMETTE. By A. Reanarp. 


PHYSICS and POLITICS. 5. The Age of Discussion. By WALTER BAGEHOT, 
NEW THEORIES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Proressor CAIRNES. 

St. BERNARD of CLAIRVAUX. By J. C. Morison. 

The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. Chapters 25 to 28. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


NOTICES of BOOKS, 


Caapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





BEZzavE, with “ GUIDE ” by CAVENDISH, 
in great v. arty. Of of Rochester ont Sette 


A NEW SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 


I. FORM. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. Part I. 


Anatyela of Perception and Association of Ideas, Part II. f 
Logic; witha Criticism on Hegel. By SHLADWORTH H. Tt Hopasok. 
8vo. price 168. cloth. 
Il. MATTER. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Inquiry. Book I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions ; of 
the Will, of Reasoning, of Choice, of Character; and their Connexion 
with the Cerebral Organization. ok IL. Logic of Ethic and Politic, 
containing a Logic of Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Priboteay, Se. es 
with a General View.of the Connexion of the Sciences. By the 
Auther. 2 vols. 8vo, price 248. cloth. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 











Just published, in post svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
San peat and CONSCIENCE: a Free 
Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic Theol and on the 
Characteristics of Faith. Edited by CONWAY M OREL. 

“A more attractive and read- great sro igour, and 
able volume ...The dialogues are impartiality the tendeney rather 
four in number, touching on a ‘show that, however 
very wide range of topics con- great the wine -” congregational 

nected with the pave, & the Church, worship and church unity, religion 
infallibility of Holy Writ and of would flourish better without 
tl man Church, goon and dogmas than with them. But 
Dr Newman, m, m, religion the controversy is never narrow 
in its widest and fullest sense, and never bitter. Each man 
con: states his views with clearness and 
scienee and “faith, These and with charity, and the whole 
many other kindred andincidental volume is worthy of careful 
subjects are all handled with study.”—Standard. 

London : Longmans, Green and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 


The Fourth Edition, fa 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with 19 Etchings on 
Copper and 187 Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. 


EGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS as 


represented in ithe Pine Arts, fonies the First Series of ‘ Sacred 
and Legendary Art.’ By Mrs. JAMESO 


II, LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. is. 


III. LEGENDS of the MADONNA, Third 
Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 


IV. HISTORY of OUR LORD, as exemplified 
n Works of Art. By Mrs. JAMESON and Lady EAS’ AKE. 
Seoend Edition, with 3 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 


*,* Of these 312 atte, all prepared specially for the ‘ History 
of Our a nearly o “ean d of the whole number have now bees 
ngraved for the first t: tim 


London : recall Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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NOTICE. 


NEW SERIES 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
Edited by WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, Ph.D. F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 


MAGAZINE. 





The JANUARY NUMBER will contain the Opening Chapters of ‘BOSCOBEL, a 
New Story by Witt1AM Harrison ArnswortH, Esq. ; also, Euphrates Valley Railway—Barbara’s Ghost Story—The 
Bagh o Bahar—Abbot's Grange—Life Peerages—Stray Thoughts and Short Essays—Poetry—Notes of the Month, &c. 


London: Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 





NOW READY, 


Crown Svo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, beautifully printed on fine toned paper, 7s. 6d. ; or half-morocco, top edges gilt, 9s. 


ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


BEWICK’S SELECT FABLES 
AND OTHERS 


The most important Work illustrated by Thomas Bewick prior to his celebrated ‘Quadrupeds’ and ‘Birds,’ with Poetical 
Applications, &c. by OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 200 Or1c1naL Wood Engravings by THOMAS BEWICK, and an Illustrated 
Preface on Bewick’s Early Works by EDWIN PEARSON, 

*.* Extra Large-Paper Copies, 4to. half-Roxburghe, with Engraved Copper-plate Portrait, Borders in Red, &c. 
Only 250 Copies printed, 1/. 5s, 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester ere, London, W.C. 


N — W BOo K S. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, 


ROBERT BROWNING. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


*‘The reader on looking back on these pages as a whole, cannot fail to perceive the a and subtle aim that runs through 
the work, and the masterly manner in which that has been accomplished.”—Daily News 


EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the KEDIVE. By the Rev. 


F. BARHAM ZINCKE, one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Demy Svo. 14s, 


ANNIE: “an EXCELLENT PERSON.” By E. 


OF ASOP, 








Saviour of Society. By 


8S. Maine, Author 


of ‘ Among Strangers.’ [Neat week. 
The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of ‘Unawares, &c. Post 
8vo. Shortly. 


SISTERS and WIVES. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,’ ‘The Nut-Brown Maids,’ and ‘ Papers for Thonghtful Girls.’ Post 8vo, 


KNOWN to NONE: a Village Romance. Post 8vo. 

MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The HERMIT, a Poem, and Miscellaneous Verse. By Thomas 


NORTON. 8vo. 7s. 6d (Ready. 


Smita, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





A NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR YOUNG OR OLD. 





One of the most acceptable NEW YEAR’S GIFTS- you can offer is 


A GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION — 


TO 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


This will furnish the means of providing 


CONSTANT AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR A WHOLE YEAR 


To any Reader residing in London. 


MUDIE’S 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, THREE, FIVE, or TEN GUINEAS per ANNUM, 


ACCORDING to the NUMBER of VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
Prospectuses, revised for the New Year, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limirep), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE, 4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


EDITION DE LUXE, ONLY 200 COPIES FOR SALE. 

In crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt top, 
JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By 
XAVIER DE M AISTRE. Translated from the Freneh, with 

a Notice of the Author's Life, by H. A. 
London : Longmans, Gavets. and Co. Paternoster. rew. 








Second Edition, in crown 8vo. price Gs. cloth, 
[ue RAVEN CLUB PAPERS, Frrst Senrizs, 
Edited by NATHANIEL NUTGALL. 


“It is seldom we meet with a volume so thoroughly enjoyable.” 
Pubiie Opinion. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


VISION of CREATION: a Poem; with an 

Introduction, Geological and ay By CUTHBERT COL. 

LINGWOOD, M.A.'and B.M. Oxon, F.L.S. . Author of * Rambles of 
a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the ‘China Seas,’ &c. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 8vo. price Sixpence, 
HE FINANCIAL REFORM ALMANACK 


for 1872. Containing, in addition to Elaborate Statistical Tables 
relating to Finance, Taxation, Commerce, &c., Alphabetical Lists of 
both Houses of Parliament. with Age, Connexions, Profession, and 
Address of each Member; Lists of Places represented, with the Popula- 
tion of 1861 and 1871, the number of Electors, and Payments to Income- 
ax; and an Ans alysis of Borough and C ounty Representation, showing 

the grounds there are for a Redistribution of Seats. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 











Just published, in fcap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 


T YMNS of MODERN MAN. By Tuomas 
HERBERT NOYES, Jun. B.A. of Ch. Ch, Oxford. 


Works by the same Author:— 
An IDYLL of the WEALD, price 5s. 
LYRICS and BUCOLICS, price 3s. 6d. 


_ London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





"THE COASTS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price One Guinea, 





CENES in the 


SUNNY 


SOUTH ; including 


K the Atlas wh ta cm tes the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. 


By Lieut.-Col. the He 
Geographical Society. 

“We have found much that is 
interesting and amusing in these 
volumes.” "— Field. 

“Two interesting, readable 
volumes, combining attractiveness 
with instruction.” — Murning Post. 

“* Exhaustive and eutertaining 
... The composition throughout of 
a ‘gentleman and a scholar.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“The author unites a genuine 
love of travel with a knowledge of 


VEREKER, 


M.A., Fellow of the Royal 


classical literature and ancient 
and modern history, and from the 
stores of his wide reading is en- 
abled to set before us not only a 
picture of the countries of North- 
Western Africa as they exist now, 
but a sketch of their past, and of 


the part played by theme eo the 
| history o! the world.. is book 
is throughout eaetaien® 


Examiner. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE SIX- SHILLING STAND ARD COOKERY-BOOK, 
New Edition, Bata revised and enlarged, — additional 


Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s. clo’ 
h ODERN PRIVATE 





COOKERY _ for 
FAMILIES reduced to a system of emf Practice in a Series of 
carefully-tested Receipts, in which the Principles of Baron Liebig and 
other eminent writers have been as much as possible applied and 
explained. By ELIZA ACTON. 


“In this Cookery Book the Quantity of every article necessary for 
the preparation of each receipt, and the Time required for its prepara- 


tion, are minutely stated. 
mindedness in every page of it, 


A good book in every way ; there is right- 
as well as thorough knowledge and 


experience.”— Medical Times and Gazette. 


London : 


Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in O.e Volume, crown 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


OPULAR ROMANCES ofthe MIDDLE AGES. 


By GEORGE W. COX, M.A., 


Author of ‘ rhe pm ythology of the 


Aryan Nations,’ &c., and EUST/ ACE HINTON JO 


“ There can be no doubt as to the 
welcome service rendered to both 
old and young by the publication 
of this work. The versions given 
are all very graceful aud readable.” 

Examiner. 

“ Mr. Cox prefers to rewrite the 


old stories in a simple, natural 
style, sometimes following the 
original pretty closely. Of course 


the only way really to know the 
old romances is to read them in 
the original texts; but if the 
general reader shriuks from this 
effort, let him be assured that he 
will find very readable versions in 
the present volume.” 
neum. 


Athe 
“The name of Mr. Cox will 
sufficiently insure attention to the 


work before us. That in his hands, ' 


or in those “ a ‘eendbains: the 
tales which once charmed our 
forefathers would be well and 
fitly treated, and that they would 
be prefaced by an introduction 
which, while full of thought and 
scholarship, is itself as interesting 
as a romance, is no more than any 
one familiar with Mr. Cox’s works 
would expect. We have here the 
histories of Arthur, Merlin, Tris- 
tram, Bevis of Hamtoun, Guy of 
Warwick, Roland, Olger the Dane, 
Havelok, and Beowulf, all given 
in the simple, yet powerful and 
picturesque, languag at best 
suits these early tales ; while the 
skill with which they are con- 


densed is admirable.” 
Saturday Review. 


London : Longmans, Green and Co. Paternoster-row. 











Just published, 
MEMOIR of the Rev. T. MADGE, late Minister 


of Essex-street Chapel, London. 





By the Rev. WILLIAM JAMES. 


“ Mr. James's affectionate and judicious Memoir of Mr. Madge will 
be read with great pleasure by all who ever had the happiness of being 
acquainted with its subject, either as a preacher or a friend....Thos: 
who knew Mr. Madge best will be readiest to thank Mr. James = his 
excellent Memoir; to them it will be like the magic fluid which brings 
out upon the surface of the plate the impressions which the plate had 
left behind, and which, but for it, were, like all human recollections, 
slowly but surely fading into forgetfulness.” — Theological Review. 

“With admirable judgment, good taste, and warm appreciation, 
Mr. James bas written this Memoir of our late revered frien 


**Mr, James has produced an interesting Memoir of hie friend 
Mr. Madge. He has given force to his narrative by the wakeful 
sympathy he invariably manifests with the matters on which he 
touches In some respects the book may be specially instructive to 
our readers.” — Noncon formist. 

Mr. Madge sustains a ministry of nearly fifty years with a very 
great degree of intellectual interest and spirit influence... His 
theology is not ours: but he was a pious, gentle, urbane man, & lover 
of all gcod men, and therefore beloved by all who knew him. 

English I) udependent. 

“ A work which has been executed with all the poner of loving friend- 
ship, and must be emine ntly satisfactory to the nearest and best friends 
of, Mr. Madge.”— Liberal Christian (American). 

“Mr. James has prepared his Memoir with great good taste and 
skill.”—British Quarterly Review. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW 





NEW WORKS. 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CIX. For JANUARY. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 


I. LANFREY’S HISTORY of NAPOLEON the FIRST. Vv. MAHOMET. 


II. BEETHOVEN. VI. The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 
III. An ENGLISH INTERIOR in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- VIL. The WORKING of the EDUCATION ACT. 
TURY. VIII. LAST WORDS on the BALLOT QUESTION. 
1V. CATULLUS and his TRANSLATORS. 1X. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The REVIEW will be sent, post free, for the Year to any address on receipt of One Guinea. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


REDLANDS; or, Home Temper. 


BOWRA, Published this day, in 2 vols. 15s. 


ACROSS the FERRY: First Impressions of America 


and its People. By JAMES MACAULAY, M.A. M.D. (Edin.), Editor of the Leisure Hour. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The SUNDAY AFTERNOON: Fifty-two Brief Ser- 


mons. By J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. _ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6¢d.—‘‘ Marked by all the literary grace and, far more than 
that, the religious earnestness of everything he writes.” — Examiner. 


BIBLE MUSIC. Being Variations, in many Keys, 


on Musical Themes from Scripture. By the Rev. FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. a —‘*The choicest sayings of the best 
writers on this attractive — of Music are poured out with wonderful profusion, and the quotations are arranged with 


A Second Series of SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS. By the same Author. 6s. 


Fourth Edition of MODERN SCEPTICISM: a 


Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the Christian Evidence Society. By the Archbishop of York, the Bishops 
of Ely and Carlisle, the Dean of Conieivene, Canon Cook, Prof. Stanley Leathes, Prof. Rawlinson, Revs. C. Row, M.A., 
W. Jackson, M.A., Dr. Rigg, and Dr. Stoughton. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ A very valuable and important work. Regard- 
ing the Lectures asa whole, they deserve high praise for the abundant learning displayed throughout the entire range ; 
the breadth, sound logic, and fairness of their argument, especially when dealing with opponents.”—Standard. 


MOSES and MODERN SCIENCE. By James 


ELLIOTT, late Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Liverpool. 3s. 


CUES from ALL QUARTERS; or, Literary Musings 


of a Clerical Recluse. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ Not many modern works contain so much wisdom in so small a compass as 

‘Cues from all Quarters.’ ’—School Board Chronicle. ‘* He often makes us think of Emerson’s remark, that he who can 
quote well gives a second meaning, which may sometimes even be greater than the first. ”___Nonconformist. “We have 
nothing but praise to give to the very delightful volume before us.”—Spectator. “A volume of exceedingly clever and 
original essays.”—Graphic, 


The CHRIST for ALL the AGES, and other Lay 


Sermons, preached on the North Wales Border. By D. C. DAVIES. Price 5s. 


By Harriette 





PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Sir THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart.: | MODEL WOMEN. By W. Anderson, Author 


a Study for Young Men. By T. BINNEY. New Edition. Price of ‘Self-Made Men.’ Second Edition. Gilt edges, 5s. 
2s. 6d. cloth extra. 


A VILLAGE MAIDEN. By the Hon. 
AUGUSTA BETHELL. Frontispiece and Vignette. 2s. 6d. cloth 
extra.—** Healthy in tone, sound in morals, written in terse and 
pure English, it would be difficult to select a better book for a 
present to a young girl.”—Lady’s Own Paper. 


BEACONS and PATTERNS; or, Lessons 
for{Young Men. By the Rev. W. LANDELS, ’D. D. 38. 6d.—* Many 
valuable lessons are inculcated by the ocenes “and earnest 
author.”—Rock, 


The JUNIOR CLERK: a Tale of City Life. | The BAIRNS; or, Janet’s Love and Ser-’ 


By the Author of * Christie Redfern’s Troubles,’ &c. Third 

By EDWIN HODDER. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth extra.— re. tft 5 
An excellent little book to Place in the hands of young lads just Edition. Cloth elegant, 58.—“A tale of genuine feeling and beauty.” 

entering into life.”—Specta 2 = : ~ won The touches of fae Ant 5 impart 


The YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT in The MOTHER'S FRIEND VOLUME for 
LIFE. By the Rev. W. GUEST, F.G.8. Cheap ition. la 
cloth.—* ui he spirit of the book is excellent, and the style is often ri. | Forming s Dgndgeme, Shose. and 2vpropriate Gift Book for 
a ae stiff illustrated covers ; or in cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 


a peculiar charm.” 


The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of the | VESTINA’S MARTYRDOM: a Story of the 


Dutch Republic: a Tale. By J. B. DE LIEFDE. aM Edition. _ , 
5a.—" An interesting and animated story.”— Atheneum. poy mp poe By eT weeee, | Sete s history 





BIBLE LORE. By the Rev. J. Comper |The BIBLE STUDENT. Complete in 2 vols. 

G RAY, Author of ‘ The Class and Desk,’ &c. 3s. 6d.—'‘ A valuable handsomely bound, price 4¢. 6d. each.—‘** It contains a t variety 

e mpilation of information on all gr connected with the of articles, carefull y written by men of eminence, and intended to 
history of the Bible.”—Christian Wor throw light on the Bible.”— Christian Work. 











YEAR’S LIST. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


—— 


PHCENICIA and ISRAEL : the Burney Prize 


er in fe. Unieontiy of heer for 1870. By AUGUSTUS 
8S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of n in Owens College, Man- 
chester, &c. te. --“ A very able j\ Sn = of the historical evidence 
a probabilities concerning their affinity of race, and the political, 

mercial, social, and religious influences of the former upon ihe 
latter nation.” —Daily News. 


The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. By 
E. DE PRESSENSR, D.D. Forming the Second Volume of * The 
Early Years of Christia) janity.’ 8vo. 148.—“ A most valuable and 
important addition to our Church histories. The work is written 
with so great liveliness of style, and such an interesting selection 
of topics, as to make the reading of it at once most pleasant and 
profitable.”—Sunday Magazine. 


By the same Author, 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 

12s.—* This is a sequel to Dr. Pressensé’s celebrated book on 

othe Life, Work, and Times of Jesus Christ.’ To the bulk of 

Liberal C Yhristians Dr. I'ressensé’s achievement will be very valu- 
able.”— Atheneum. 


SECOND SERIES of “ECCLESIA”: Church 
Problems Considered, in a Series of Essays. Bette’ by i. R. 
REYNULDS, D.D.  8vo. 88. 6d.—List of Writer 
Lindsay Alexander, D.D., Henry Batchelor, R. Ww. Dale, i. A., 
Enoch Mellor, A.M. D.D., K. Reynolds, D.D., Prof. Wiikins; 
and Josiah Gilbert, Esq. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL 


TRUTH: Essays on the Church and Society. By J. BALDWIN 
BROWN, B.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—* These essays are full of power 
of a very broad and refined kind.”’—Spectator. 


By the same Author, 


MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIPTURE. 


First and Second Series. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


The LIFE and TIMES of the Rev. JOHN 


WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. By Rev. LUKE 
TYERMAN. ‘In’3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price 12s. each. 


The BRIDGE of HISTORY over the GULF 


of TIME: a Popular View of the Historical Evidence for the Truth 
of Christianity. By THOMAS COOPER, Lecturer on Christiauity. 
Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


The WORLD of MORAL and RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTE and I m Words, 
Thongate, ond Deeds i L hy of —_ Tes aud take lus, 6d. 

made a good wore ney and put together an 
Spectator. 





amusing and it boo! 


ANECDOTES of the WESLEYS, illustrative 
¢ het Character and Seer 9 History. By Rev. J. B. 
KELEY. Third Edition. 3s. 


The GREAT SOCIAL Rit its Causes, 


Extent, Results, and Remedies. WILLIAM LOGAN. — 
of the * Moral Statistics of eS if Words of Comfort for Bercaved 
Parents,’ &c. 28. 6d. 


The FIRST VOLUME of the PREACHER’S 
LANTERN, Edited by Revs E. PAXTON HOOD and D. 
LONGWILL, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. clot 


Summary of Contents : —Pulpit ante ; being Personal Sketches of 
Pre i their M i 








wi ce eces —The 

Oneness A the Race in its Fall and in its Puture, by E. Bersier—The 
Witness to F Christian Truths—Stray 
Sidelights ‘. Scripture Texts, by Rev. yeenee Jacox, B.A.—The 
Ministers’ Breakfast: Conversations on Current Topics — Original 
Sunday-Sch — Numerous Outlines of Sermons—Rerults of 


ool Addresses. 0 
Modern Criticism applied to.Difficult Texts—Texts illustrated by 
Anecdote, Incident, and Simile— Live Coals forour Prayer Meetiugs, &c 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS onSCRIPTURE 


TEXTS. By Rev. FRANCIS JACOX, BA. A New Edition of 

the First Series is now ready. Price 6s. ~* Tilustrations from wh: at 

is commonly ri “a 9 and literature. A singularly 
volume, 





The TEN COMMANDMENTS. By R. W. 


DALE, M.A. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


The ONENESS of the RACE in its FALL 


and in its FUTURE. By EUGENE BERSIER. 32. 6d. 


ONE THOUSAND GEMS from HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Edited and Compiled by the Rev. G. D. 
EVANS. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s.—* y are full of wisdom, 
depth, and beauty.”—British Quarterly Review, 


London ; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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THE CONTEMPOR ARY REVIEW. ** Good words are worth much and cost little.”--HERBERT. 
2s, 6d. MONTHLY. We Bap eg 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 
Contents for January. 

1. ON HIBERNICISMS in PHILOSOPHY. By the Duke of ARGYLL. G a dl ET ed bh R D S. 

2. The CHURCH of the FUTURE. By the Bisnop of Tasmania. ” i pe eines” D.D., 

8. EVOLUTION and its CONSEQUENCES : a Reply to Professor Huxley, 

By St. GEORGE MIVART. 

4. The IDEALISM of MILTON. By Professor DowpDEn. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STOR y. ‘The 

5. MORAL PHILOSOPHY and SAVAGE RACES. By Prof. CatDERWwooD. | GOLDEN LION of GRANDPERE,’ is begun in the JANUARY Part of GOOD 

6. The ENGLISH and SCOTCH CHURCHES. By Principal Tuttocu. | WORDS, and will be continued throughout the year. 

. JOHN HOUSS d th JLTRAMONTANES. By the Rev. A. H. | ‘f ? 7 7 

Cm Seteelincaerepagercuiadaaimem ig i ee RL Ag 
¥ l J 

8. ON the MODE of DEALING with the WORDS which OCCUR most imine: art of GOOD WORDS, and will be 


FREQUENTLY in TREATISES on MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor Maurice. 


The THIRD EDITION (Tenth Thousand) is Now 


Ready of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, for DECEMBER, containing ‘The LAST 
TOURNAMENT,’ a New Idyll of the King, by ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate ; ‘ YEAST,’ by Professor HUXLEY ; ‘The PHILOSOPHY of MYTHOLOGY,’ 
by Professor MAX MULLER: and other Articles. 





ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY, 


THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 
LIGHT and CHOICE. 
**A neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste.”—M1LTon. 
The JANUARY Part is the first of a New Volume, and contains— 


SEPTIMIUS: a Romance of Immortality. By NatHanies HawtHorne. Part I. 


*,* This important Work, the last written by the Author, will now appear for the first time. 
t will be continued from Month to Month until completed. 


The LATEST TOURNAMENT : an Idyll of the Queen. 
LITERARY LEGISLATORS, By Henry Howpeacu. 
The LAST of the HANGMEN. By Ropert Bucwanay. 
AMONG the HEBRIDES. By an IDLE VoyaceEr. 
CLIPT WINGS. By the Avurnor of ‘Grprzon’s Rook.’ 
The ART of BEAUTY. By M. E. H. 
OFF the SKELLIGS. By Jean IncEtow. 


I. M 


r. Disraeli. 


Chaps. I.—III. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S Romance, 
‘SEPTIMIUS,’ is begun in the JANUARY PART of the SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE, 
and will be continued Monthly until completed. 


JEAN INGELOW’S New Story, ‘OFF the SKEL- 
LIGS,’ is begun in the JANUARY PART of the SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE, and will 
be continued Monthly until completed. 





‘SE RMONS PREACHED BEFORE the QUEEN 


at Balmoral, are begun in the JANUARY Part of GOOD WORDS, and will be con- 
tinued throughout the year. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW MUSIC to Dr. 


NORMAN MACLEOD’S ‘Trust in God and Do the Right,’ appears in the JANUARY 
Part of GOOD WORDS. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW STOR Y, ‘AT HIS 
| GATES,’ is begun in the JANUARY Part of GOOD WORDS, and will be continued 


throughout the year. 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


| 
| 
| GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


'GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY for the 


YOUNG, ‘GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE,’ is begun in the JANUARY PART of 
GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, and will be continued Monthly until completed. 


|The DESERTED SHIP: a Real Story of the 


Atlantic, by CUPPLES HOWE, Seaman, is now appearing in GOOD WORDS FOR 
THE YOU NG, and will be continued Monthly until completed. 


"ALES of a TRAVELLER, by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., is now appearing in GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, and will be continued 
Monthly until completed. 


INNOCENTS’ ISLAND, by the Author of ‘ Lilliput 
Levee,’ is begun in the JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, and 
will be continued Monthly until completed. 


The GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS, by Jacob 


de LIEFDE, is now appearing in GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, and will be 
continued Monthly until completed. 


The TRAVELLING MENAGERIE, by Charles 


CAMDEN, Author of ‘ Hoity-Toity,’ is begun in the JANU ary PART of GOOD 
WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, and will be continued Monthly until completed. 

















N E W 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the | The PRINCESS and the 


GEORGE MACDONALD. With 30 Illustrations by Arthur 


WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Vol. I. | B 


Post 8vo. 103. 6d. | 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, to be published | 
: at intervals of One Month. iS) U N D A ‘4 Ss A B 


LORD BANTAM. By the Author of) | LILLIPUT LEGE 


‘ » ’ 
Ginx’s Baby.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 168. | of ‘Lilliput Levee.’ 


extra, 58. 
SAINT ABS and his SEVEN WIVES ::| _ vaswn tor the ¥ 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. A Collection | 
TENNYSON, D-O-Le Post Laureate. Sysure ove cloth extra se. | 
The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, ec. 


4 4 Author of ‘ Voyage en Zigzag.’ Beautifully Illustrated. 


ughes. Crown 8yvo. cloth 


GUTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


by JOHN HULLAH. 68vo. 1s. 6d 


SECRET HISTORY of the 


The 


“INTERNATIONAL.” By 


Boys. 
ford. . 


| TAPPY’S CHICKS, and other Links 
beozern Nature and Human Nature. 
>LES. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cloth gilt extra. 


COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dora 


GREENWELL. Small 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


With Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth gilt | 


| WHEN I WAS YOUNG. A Book for 
4 CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of ‘The Boys of Axle- 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS 


GOBLIN. | PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 
ITALIAN NOTEBOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The DRAMA of KINGS. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. Post 8vo. 12s. 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other 


Stories. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Gideon's 
Rock.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. 


H.R. HAWEIS. Post 8vo. 128. 


The CHRISTIAN qDOCTRINE of 


PRAYER for the DEPARTED. With oopious Notes and Appen- 
dices. By the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L. F.S.A., 
Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. Demy 8vo. 


| ow IT ALL HAPPENED, &c. By 


Mrs. PARR, Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox.’ 2 vols. ceown 8vo. 21s. 


lt extra, 58. 


ROAD. By Thos. 
NDS. By the Author 


OUNG. With Music 


ONSLOW YORKE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 





“WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINA- 


NION; being a Collection of Poetical and other Works. By | 


B 
GEORGE MACDONALD. Ten Pocket Volumes, in neat Case, 21. 28. 


Mrs. GEORGE CUP- 





STRAHAN & CO. 


56, LUDGATE-HILL. 
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THE PORTFOLIO, 


An Artistic Periodical. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, MONTHLY. 
——~>—— 


The Proprietors of THE PortroLio have much 
pleasure in announcing that, having offered commis- 
sions to some of the most esteemed Etchers in England 
and France, they have obtained the following im- 
portant series of Plates :— 

The Hare, a Misty Morning. 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

Portrait of Rembrandt. 
Twickenham Church. 

The Tower of Vauteau. 
Rundhurst, Surrey. 

The Thames at Richmond. 


BRACQUEMOND .. ee 
E. EDWARDES 

L. FLAMENG 

F. SermMourR HADEN 

P. G. HAMERTON 

J. P. HesSELTINE 

M. LALANNE 


A, LEGROS Aged Spaniard, 
SAMUEL Pain Sunset. 
RaJon Gevartius, after Vandyck. 


Mons. J. Veyrassat and Mr. F., Waker will also, 
it is hoped, contribute Plates, 


PROOPS. 


A limited number of Proofs will be printed on fine 
Japanese, India, or Dutch paper, mounted on hand- 
made boards, and published at Five Guineas the set 
of twelve, in a Portfolio. 

Proofs can now be seen, and Subscribers’ Names received, 
at 54, Fleet-street. 


Each Number for 1872 will contain one of the 
above-named Etchings, carefully printed on fine paper. 
A series of Articles will be contributed by SIDNEY 
Cotvin, Esq., entitled, FROM RIGAUD TO REY- 
NOLDS: CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENG- 


LIsH ART IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With 
Photographic Illustrations after 
WATTEAU, Copley. OPIE. 
RiGaupD. RoMNEY. REYNOLDS. 
GREUZE. GAINSBOROUGH. MoRLAND. 
HoGARTH,. CIPRIANI. BARRY. 


Mr. Hamerton will continue his CHAPTERS ON 
ANIMALS, each Chapter being illustrated with Two 
Ercutnes by J. VEYRASSAT. 


Mr. J. Bravincton ATKINSON will contribute 
Papers on ArT IN St. PETERSBURG AND Moscow. 


Papers will also, it is hoped, be contributed by 
Past, CHAMPNEYS, Esq., F. G. STepHens, Esq., 
W. B. Scorr, Esq., and Tom Taytor, Esq. 


Three Etchings and one Photographic Illustration will 
appear in each Number. 


The Number of THE PORTFOLIO, for January, 
1872, contains— 


ARTICLES by — Colvin, Basil Champneys, and 
P. G. Hamerton ; 


And the following ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT, by Himself. Etching by 
L. FLAMENG,. 
PORTRAIT OF RIGAUD, by Himself. Woodbury process. 
PONIES. Etching by J. VEyRAssar. 


HORSES ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. Etching by J. Vey- 
RASSAT, 





The Volumes of THE PORTFOLIO for 1870 and 
1871 are still on Sale, at 35s. each, in cloth, gilt 
edges. 


The Frrst VoLtumME contains copies of Drawings by 
Poynter, Solomon, Armitage, Watts, F. M. Brown, 
Calderon, Marks, Newton, F. Leighton, Leslie, 
‘with more than Forty Etchings. 


The Szconp VOLUME contains copies of Drawings by 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Gilbert, Armstrong, Y eames, 
Woolner, Mason, Armstead, ‘Cave Thomas, Land- 
seer, and Hook, with many Etchings and Autotypes. 





London; SEELEY, Jackson & HALLIDay, 
54, Fleet-street. 





NEW WORKS. 


—_—~>—— 


’ 7 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 

Contents. 

Political Prospects. 

Fate of the Jardin Spedtinetion during the late Sieges of Paris. 

On Certitude in_ Religious Assent. 

A Few October Da; Daye. y A. x H. B. 

The Trish a ty Gasction. By an Irish Graduate. 

Perfidious Wom 

a of, ‘the Northern Heavens. By R. A.-Proctor, B.A. Cam- 


Laing’s Sir David Lyndsay. By A. Falconer. 
Early Life of Charles Dickens. 
Von Moltke’s * Letters from Turkey.’ 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. 


By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M.D. F.R.S., &c., Physician- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in 


IRELAND ; Swift, Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. By W. E. H. 
ce KY, MA. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo. 
price 78. 


A PLEA for the HOME GOVERNMENT 


= Ae. By JOHN GEORGE per (gen: “ 
yh sane Questions Plainly Stated and. Answered,’ &. 


for JANUARY. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 
LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE. Eabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 248. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


qoanes ae EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. 
J. W OLE ‘ — » P- D., mene - Lay a VI. The Later 
0 48. 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 
ISRAFLITES. By C. and A. DE ROTHSCHILD. Abridged 
Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. 

CHRIST the CONSOLER: a _ Book of 
Comfort for the Sick. With a Preface wh = Right Rev. the Lord 
BISHOP of CARLISLE. Small 8vo. pri 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A. and the Very Rev. J. S. 
HOWSON, D.D. Dean of Chester. Student’s ‘Pdition, with 46 
Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. price 98. 

PRENDERGAST’S MASTERY SERIES, 


a MANUAL of HEBREW; designed to enable Beginners to learn 
to read — ee Scriptures without the aid of a Teacher. Crown 


8vo. price 
of ENGLISH 





THREE CENTURIES 


LITERATURE. By C. D. YONGE, Professor of Modern History 
ry, English Literature in Queen’s College, =. Crown 


8vo. 
Un a few days. 
Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENG- 


LISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


ron of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish puuete. By JAMES 
Ae oe ROUDE, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 12 vols. 8vo. prize 8. 189. 
CABINET EDITION. In 12 vols. crown 8vo. price 32. 128. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUB- 


JECTS. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M. A. late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. clot! 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. = 4 GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8v 


RECREATIONS of an INDIAN OFFI- 
CIAL. ardian fo i ldeatenant- Colonel MALLEAON, Bengal Staff Conpe ; 
= © His Highness the Maharaja of "Mysore. Crown 8y: 


The STORY of GAUTAMA BUDDHA 
and his CREED: an Epic. By RICHARD PHILLIPS. Square 


fcap. 8vo. price $8. 
BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD 


FRANCE; with other Poems. By A. aan, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Square fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. By Dr. H. SOREL os Tastes by JANE 
and CAROLINE ASSELL. Edited, with Notes, by WH HUG- 

GINS, LL.D. F.R.S. With’ Coloured Plates and other Ilustra- 
ian including copies of Angstriém’s Maps. 8yo. fon ce 288. 


On January 8. 
THEORY of HEAT. 5 J. CLERK 
WELL, M.A. F.R.SS. L. & E. 


MA he, Slrth of the 
Ph 7 in the University of Cambrid eo ‘the <] f thi 
New 4 Series of Text-Books of Science, Mec hamieal rm yeical, 
edited by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. Small Svo. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-one eating New Maps. 
Edited, bee g an Introduction, by the ws a. BUTLER, M.A. 
Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial 4to. 6d. sewed, 

or 58. cloth. Lin a vy — days, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 


1L 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1872. No. DCLXXV. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents, 
The MAID of SKER. Part 6. 
FRENCH HOME LIFE. No. 3, Furniture. 
The TWO Mrs. SCUDAMORES. Conclusion. 
The NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 
The DESOLATION of JERUSALEM. 
CHERSIPHRON. 
The HAUNTED ENGHENIO. 
A SAILOR’S NARRATIVE of the LAST VOYAGE of 


H.M.S, MEGARA, 
2. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. 
Vout. XI.— PLINY. 


By the Rev. ALFRED CHURCH, M.A., 
Head Master of the Royal Grammar School, Henley-on-Thames, 
AND THE 
Rev. W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 


3. 
OUR POOR RELATIONS: 
A PHILOZOIC ESSAY. 
By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. 
With Illustrations chiefly by Ernest Griset. 


Square 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


4. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 
SAYINGS, 
In PROSE and VERSE. 
Selected from the Works of GEORGE ELIOT. 
By ALEXANDER MAIN. 


Small 8vo. handsomely printed on toned paper, bound in 
cloth gilt, 5s, 


5. 
The THIRD VOLUME of the 
LIFE and TIMES of HENRY LORD 
BROUGHAM. 
Written by HIMSELF. Completing the Work. 
8vo. cloth, 16s, 


6. 
THE COMING RACE. 
Fifth Edition. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


7. 
MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STORY of ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Book I.—Miss Brooxe, 
Post Svo. 5s. 


8. 

FAIR to SEE: a Novel. 
By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of ‘ Doubles and Quits.’ 

3 vols. post 8vo. 





Witt1am Brackwoop & Soys, 45, George-street, 





Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster-row, London, 
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NEW WORKS at all BOOKSELLERS’ 
And at all Libraries. 


—@——. 


HOLBEIN and HIS TIME. By Prof. 
WOLTMANN. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 1 vol. small sto. 
with 60 beautiful Illustrations from the chief Works of Holbein. 
Sls. 6d. 

“ Few books of the season are better worth possessing than ‘ Holbein 
and his Time.’”—Spectator. 


LETTERS and other WRITINGS of 
the late EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for Newark. Edited by 
Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

“We must, in conclusion, again give expression to the wish that Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton may be authorized to make this most interesting 
volume public property ; and add to it such documents as will either 
make us better acquainted with so noble and chivalrous a man as Mr. 
Denison was, or introduce us more fully to his thoughts. Forall that 
a mind so earnest, so just, so practical as Mr. Denison’s was, had 
deliberately thought out, must be of real value to mankind. The 
publication would be some sort of compensation to the world for his 
premature and much-lamented death.”— Spectator, June 24, 1°71. 


The LADY of LIMITED INCOME: 


a Novel. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell,’ ‘The Ladies of Bever 
Hollow,’ &c. 2 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? a Novel. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, Author of ‘ Archie Lovell,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“This is the brightest book we have read for some time, and has 
much the same effect among the novels of the season as a piquant 
anecdote told by a pretty woman in the rapid London dialect has at a 
country dinner-party. It is full of sparkle, and point, and sub-acid 
humour, and sketches of character which the authoress just makes 
clear, and then throws away, as in the very wantonness of wealth. 
The novel ends happily yet originally, and its air throughout, if full of 
sounds of strife, is yet fresh and pure; it is like a play of Sheridan’s, 
not one of Congreve’s, and turns on the pivot of the perpetual social war 
which rages in some county societies. Toall who can feel interested in 
that battle, when waged by people as lifelike as Thackeray would have 
made them, we can confidently and cordially recommend ‘ Ought We 
to Visit Her ?’”—Spectator 

“ The only remark to be made in conclusion is, that everybody ought 
to visit her.”— Vanity Fair. 

“‘ Mrs. Edwardes understands and describes man very well indeed ; 
and woman and her nature she understands something more than 
very well."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LETTERS from INDIA. By the Hon. 
£MILY EDEN, Authoress of ‘Up the Country.’ 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
2ls. 


OUT of HER SPHERE: a Novel By 


Mrs. EILOART, Author of ‘ From Thistles, Grapes ?* * The Curate’s 
Dissipline,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The FORTUNATE ISLES; or, the 


Archipelago of the Canaries. By M. PAGOT-OGIER. Translated 
by FRANCES LOCOCK. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s. 


CECILE: a Novel. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of ‘ Breezie Langton,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MEMORIES of the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. By ROBERT COWTAN. With a Photograph of 
Marochetti’s Bust of Panizzi. 8vo. 14s. 


DENE HOLLOW: a Novel. By Mrs. 
HENRY WOOD, Author of* East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“No one lays out the plan of a story better than Mrs. Wood does, 
and even Mr. Wilkie Collins himself, to whom ingenuity is the Alpha 
and Omega of his craft, is not greater than she in the cleverness with 


which she devises her puzzles and fits the parts together.” 
Saturday Review, Oct. 14, 1871. 


JERUSALEM : the City of Herod and 
SALADIN. By WALTER BESANT, M.A. and E. H. PALMER, 
M.A. Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John’s College. Crown 8vo. 7e. 6d. 


WANDERINGS in WAR TIME; being 
Notes of Two Journeys taken in France and Germany in the 
Antumn of 1870 and the Spring of 1871. By SAMUEL JAMES 
CAPPER. Crown 8vo. 68. 


Ricnarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—_—+>- — 


The SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, 1 vol. 8yo. [Just ready. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: a 


Narrative of sp eeereny. and Adventurein the NORTH Peorrsc. 
By FRANCIS POOLE, C.E. Edited by JOHN W. LYNDON 
1 vol. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 
“ There can be no doubt whatever about the spirit of enterprise and 
— of endurance with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his 
ook is very exciting reading. Nor are the parts of it which are the 
least novel the least interesting ; and the chapters descriptive of his 
journeys to and fro, round America, and across the Isthmus, with his 
account of San Francisco and V ictoria, will repay perusal. The materials 
Mr. Poole furnished have been edited by Mr. John W. Lyndon. Mr. 
Lyndon seems to have Senaneee his office with commendable judg- 
ment. "—Pall Mall Gaze 
** As a whole the my = interesting and instructive, and its author 
orients a pleasant and plucky fellow.”—Atheneum. 
most interesting book. fu raf Nad stirring adventure and anecdote, 
told i in spirited language.”—GU.b 


PRAIRIE FARMS and PRAIRIE 


FOLK. By PARKER GILLMORE (“ Ubique™), Author of ‘A 
Hunter's Adventures in the Great West,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 

“This work is the very best of its class that Mr. Parker Gillmore has 
et written, not merely because of its lifelike descriptions of open-air 
ife in the vast outlying districts of the American continent, but 

because it gives an amount of information of incalculable value to 
emigrants.”— Messenger. 


THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE 
REV. WILLIAM HARNESS, Vicar of 


All — Enightevcidee, and Prehendary of St. Paul's. By the 
Rey. A. G: L'ESTRANGE. 1 vol. 8vo. 158. 
“The cas is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading.” 
enum. 
** This volume is extremely interesting.”"—Daily News. : 


The CITIES of the NATIONS FELL. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Author of * The Seventh 
Vial,’ &c. SECOND EDITION. 1 vol. 6s. bound. 

Contents: Babylon—Egypt—Nineveh—Tyre and Sidon — Bashan— 
Jerusalem—Rome—The Seven Cities of Asia—Constantinople— Metz, 
Sedan, and Strasburg—Vienna — Munich—Madrid—Paris—Chicago— 
The City that never Falls—The City that comes down from Heaven— 
There shall be no more Tears—Elements of National Prosperity. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM 


BEWICK, the ARTIST. Edited by THOMAS LANDSEER, 
A.R.A. 2 vols. large post, with Portrait, 242. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, by W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON, DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION to the QUEEN, completing the Work. THIRD EDITION. 


TURKISH HARDSMS and CIRCAS- 


SIAN HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. SECOND 
EDITION, 8vo. with Coloured Lllust: ‘ations, 153. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT 


in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily her with several New 
Letters and Preface. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A FIRST APPEARANCE. By Mrs. 


FVANS BELL. 3 vols. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By George 
MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 

*** Wilfrid Cumbermede’ is extremely original, clever, and inter- 
esting. Besides the facuity of drawing character, Mr. MacDonald has 
a wonderful gift of word-p: uinting. — Atheneum. 

“* Wilfrid Cumbermede’ is the best of Mr. MacDons ald’s novels.. 
The coun is a very good one, and it is most interesting and well told. 
Altogether, the book is worthy of extremely high praise.”— Echv. 


By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 3 vols. 

* Mrs. Montaomery, has broken new ground. Her novel belongs to 
none of the schoo There is great force in the character of Adelaide 
Snowden, and *hany touches of true artistic discrimination adorn it. 
In her the interest centres and culminates. She is the novelty, the 
heart, the creation of the book.’’—Spectator. 


. 
HANNAH. By the Author of ‘John 
HALIFAX.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
* A powerful and well written novel. The treatment of the subject 
is artistic and thoughtful, and the book will no doubt be read with 
interest by all who desire to be en on one of the great social 


papbloms of the day.”—Morning Po 
- werful oyrel of social a domestic life—one of the most 
successful efforts of a successful novelist.’’"— Daily News. 
ovk which every one will read with pleasure. It is in every 
way a 4 of its predecessors. The characters are well eon the 
story interesting, and the morality as pure as the English.” —Zch 


The LADY of LYNDON. By Lady 


BLAKE, Author of ‘Claude,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“It is a rare thing to find so agreeable and entertaining a novel as 
*The Lady of Lyndon,’ by Lady Blake, and we heartily commend it to 


the public.”— Dauly News. 
The SYLVESTRES. By M. Betham 


EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Kitty,’ * Dr. Jacob,’ &c. 3 vols. 
**4 novel which possesses many real claims to consideration by 
virtue of its fresh and powerful style.”— Atheneum. 


A WOMAN ia SPITE of HERSELF. 


By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of * Live it Down,’ be 3 ae: 
Jan. ov. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


—< 
The LAND of DESOLATION;; being a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Adventure in Greenland. By ISAAC J. HAYES, 

M.D., Author of ‘The Open Polar Sea,’ &c. Crown 8vo. with nume- 

rous Illustrations, cloth extra, 14s. (This day. 

Contents (Part the First) :—Ruins. Chap. 1. Ice and Breakers 
—2. Free from Danger—3. A Hopeful Town in a Hopeless 
Place—4. Eric the Red—5. ‘‘The Arctic Six”—6. Up the 
Fiord in an Oomiak—7. The Ruins of Ericsfiord—8. The 
Northmen in Greenland—9. The Northmen in America—10. 
The Last Man—11. A Disconsolate Lover—12. The Church at 
Julianashaab—13. A Greenland Parliament—14. A Greenland 
Ball. Part the Second:—Palaces of Nature. Chap. 1. Ice 
and Snow—2. Glaciers and Icebergs—3. The Solitary Hut of 
Peter Motzfeldt—4. The Glacier—5. Crossing the Glacier— 
6. Speculations—7. Measurements of Glaciers—8. The Birth 
of an Iceberg—9. A Narrow Escape—10. Icebergs Critically 
Examined—1l. Man versus Musquitos—12. A Picnic on the 
Glacier—13. Bound for the Arctic Circle. Part the Third :— 
Under the Midnight Sun. Chap. 1. Across the Arctic Circle— 
2. Beyond Civilization—3. Ice Navigation—4. Hunting by 
Steam—5. Among the Icefields of Melville Bay—6. The Last 
White Man—7. The Fiord of Aukpadlartok—8. Upernavik— 
9. Disco Island—10. Jacobshavn—11. A Week in Godhavn. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
LAKEVILLE; or, Shadow and Substance: 


a Novel. By MARY HEALY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
[At all the Libraries on Jun, 2 
*,* The scene of ‘ Lakeville’ is 1. partly in the now ruined city ‘of 
Chicago, partly in France and Ital. 


The Saturday Review says :—“ es time to time we stumble upon 
a novel, which, as we feel at once, has the charm of a certain freshness, 
and such a novel is * Lakeville.” It is not merely that the author 
breaks what is comparatively virgin ground—that she lays her scene in 
America, and, as we presume, writes with the knowledge of a native ; 
but in the gerry of feminine character she has a knack amount- 
ing toa gift, while her manner of telling her story stands the crucial 
wae of carrying our —— along with her.” 

e Atheneum Says: *If we could imagine an = Miss 
¥ =. * Lakeville’ is amt such a story as she might wri’ 

The Morning Post saya: —** Besides exhibitin, paen~ilt capa- 
bility of conveying full ideas of American localities and habits of 
8 the author, by transferring the scene of the story for a time to 
reveedg has been enabled to give proof of her powers of observation 
developed in a foreign country This novel, opening new ground tu 
English readers, may be commended to them for perusal.” 

The Examiner says :—“ ‘ Lakeville’ is an unusually good novel. Iti is 
clever, and it is cleverly written. The tale is sufficiently simple, and 
yet the interest in it never drops: from beginning to end it is fresh and 
wholesome. 


IN SILK ATTIRE. By the Author of ‘A 


PAUGHTER of HETH.’ Third and Cheaper Edition, small post 

8vo. 68. (Ready this day. 

“* A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character.”—Saturday Review. 

*A very charming book, which may be read more than once, and 
always with pleasure, for the retinement of its tone and the sincerity 
of its workmanship.” —Poll Mall Gazette. 

“ We recommend it because it is the work of a man of genius, full of 
warmth, vigour, animation, truth, and subtle ——— 





ustrated Times. 
** Asa story, it is all-absorbing, never flagging e .. the first page to 
the last.”—Spectator. 


A New Volume of Essays by the Author of the ‘ Gentle Life.’ 
A MAN’S THOUGHTS. Small post 8vo. cloth 


extra. [Nearly ready. 


Some of the Contents: Thoughts upon the Letter I: its Im- 
portance—Egotism—Faults, and Virtues—Manly Readiness— 
Courage versus Fortune—The Truly Heroic—Large Natures— 
Not always to be Loved—The Selfish—Self-Respect—How 
founded—The Dignity of Labour—A Workman’s Parliament— 
Confidences and Secrets—The Story of Midas—The Use of 
Words — Bigness and Greatness — Awkwardness — Manner— 
Mauvaise Honte—Geist and Chic—English Art—A Great Want 
—Satire: its Use and Abuse—Petty and Paltry Satires—Old 
Masters in the Art—Why Satire is Wanted—The Cultivation 
of Virtue—Prize Boys and Prize Poems—Cram—Variety in 
Education — Modern Boys—Virtue’s Reward— Among the 
British Philistines : their Originals—The Dismal Life—Success 
—Little Peddlington—Samson—Personal Piety—True Godli- 
ness—Saints and Saints—Little Troubles: how best borne— 
The Splash'd Silk Stocking—Miseries of Human Life—Fame : 
its true Worth—Monuments— Famous Villains—Bacon— 
Sterne—The True Use of Fame—The Reward after Life. 


The New Volume in the Series of Girls’ Books, by the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ is entitled, 


TWENTY YEARS AGO: the Story of an 
English Girl's Adventures in Paris adoring the Troublous Times of 
1851. This volume is now ready. 

“It isa genuine account of girl-experiences in Paris just after the 
accession of Napoleon LILI. One chapter, indeed, describes the coup- 
d'état, and all give a lively view of French politics, as well as French 
society, in the months ensuing. The book is written har Page 80 much 
knowledge of the world, and such comprehension of subjects generally 
tabooed, or looked at only through coloured glassex, by girls in their 
teens, ths it, withou* the editor’s assurance, we should have co goers 
thatit had been written by some one of wider experience, and more 
practised im literary workmanship.”—Zxaminer. 


Uniform with ‘Lorna Doone,’ and by the same Author, 
CLARA VAUGHAN. New and thoroughly 
revised Edition, price 6s. [Nearly ready. 
New Work by the Author of ‘ Little Women.’ 


AUNT JOE'S SCRAP-BAG. By Lovisa M. 


ALCOTT. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 





Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


London: 
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CONTINENTAL LITERATURE IN 1871. 
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BELGIUM. 


AttuoucH Belgium, during the late war, 
experienced the recoil of the sanguinary events 
which took place along her frontiers, she has 
happily survived that period, and come out of 
the danger without having her territories in- 
vaded or her security compromised. But it 
was impossible that Literature, the growth of 
Peace, should not have suffered from the all- 
absorbing interests of the moment; and, in 
fact, if 1871 has not been entirely barren, 
there has been a visible diminution in the 
number of purely literary works. 

This diminution has affected both Flemish 
and French literature, especially the latter. 
None of the men of letters of any celebrity 
has produced a new work in French during 
1871, except M. Charles Potvin, who has given 
to the world a study of Historical Criticism, 
of which we shall speak later. 

Two young poets have, however, appeared 
this year in Belgium, whose coming seems an 
augury of good. Two volumes of poems have 
appeared, one called ‘ Une Voix dans l’Ouragan,’ 
the author modestly concealing his name under 
the initials A. H.; the other is simply called 
‘ Poésies,’ by Herman Pergameni. Both works 
have been a pleasant surprise to the few who 
rvad Belgian poetry: they give hopes that 
these young poets may, when the old poets 
have passed away, fill up the vacant places. 
We must not omit to mention a work now in 
course of publication, entitled ‘CEuvres Choisies 
de nos Poétes populaires Flamands,’ translated 
into French verse by Auguste Claus. Charles 
Potvin and some others had already, in very 
remarkable imitations, given to their Walloon 
countrymen choice specimens of our best 
Flemish poets, but the work of M. Claus will 
form, if we may judge by the portions which 
have appeared, a tolerably comprehensive store- 
house of Flemish literature since 1833. The 
increasing success which has attended this 
work since it began to appear proves that 
Flemish authors of real merit excite the 
curiosity and attract the serious attention of 
the Walloons. This forms about the sum of 
all that the year 1871 has produced in the 
way of what is purely literary. 

On the other hand, there have been a 
great multitude of pamphlets and writings of 
every kind, all devoted to the narration and 
discussion of the tragic events of the pre- 
sent time. In the number of these ephemeral 
works, we must not omit to mention three, 
which by their sterling merit deserve a more 
enduring fame. We will begin by one called 
‘L’Esprit Parisien, produit du Régime Impé- 
rial.’ It comes from the skilful pen of Emile 
Leclereq, already well known by his novels, so 
full of spirit and originality. This work, 
which in a few months reached its sixth edition, 
owed its popularity in some degree to the style 
of the author, but much more to the numerous 
and curious extracts from that portion of the 
French press which has shown itself to be so 
much below its mission, foolishly overbearing 
before reverses, and mad with vanity under 
defeat. We must not omit to mention ‘Sedan,’ 
by Camille Lemonnier, who, like M. Leclercq, 
is an author of recognized and acknowledged 





merit. In a series of small pictures and vivid 
descriptions, he has indicated the horrors of 
the disastrous campaign of Napoleon IIL, 
whilst he has carefully avoided long reflections 
and rhetorical declamations. 

M. Alfred Michiels, in contesting the rights 
of Germany over Alsace and Lorraine, has 
had the honour to elicit a reply from the 
celebrated Prof. Von Sybel. 

Amongst other writings inspired by the late 
war, we must mark one, as worthy of notice, 
—an interesting pamphlet ‘Sur la Réorganisa- 
tion de l’Armée, par un Officier Supérieur 
Belge.’ It evinces great talent, and is by 
Lieut.-Gen. Eenens. The author sets forth 
a system of his own, which endeavours to 
conciliate the principle of the Prussian enforced 
service with the feelings and customs of a less 
military nation. 

In History of the highest class, so fruitful 
in stern lessons, we are compensated for the 
literary poverty in other respects, of which we 
have just now spoken. Let us first say one 
word of the competition of National History, 
which takes place every five years, and of 
which the laurels have this year been carried 
off by M. Jules Van Praet, Minister of the 
King’s Household. His ‘ Essais sur I’ Histoire 
Politique des Derniers Siécles,’ for which he 
won the prize, forms a study of political philo- 
sophy which is altogether of a high class. 
Never before in Belgian literature had history 
been treated with so much breadth of character, 
and at the same time with such fine and 
delicate analysis. M. Van Praet divides 
the modern history of Europe into five 
periods, with which the five essays which 
compose the work correspond. The essays 
are respectively devoted to the Dukes of 
Burgundy, Charles the Fifth, Philippe the 
Second, Richelieu, the first English Revo- 
lution, and the last to William the Third. 
As M. E. Forcade remarked in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the author has taken his 
point of observation from his own country, 
and thence he has followed the progress of 
the art and science of politics in Europe, 
from the close of the Middle Ages up to 
the present time. He has depicted men 
and events in a style at once solid, clear, and 
brilliant. His insight into character is vivid 
and profuund,—such as might be naturally 
expected from an author who has passed his 
whole life amongst the men and the things 
which make history. We must also mention 
the conscientious ‘Rapport,’ edited, in the 
name of the Jury, by M. Alphonse Le Roy, 
the learned Professor of the University of 
Liége. It analyzes and criticizes in a remark- 
able manner all the historical works which 
have appeared amongst us, whether written in 
French or Flemish, from 1866 to 1870. 

But to return to the publications of the 
year 1871, we will mention, in the first place, 
the ‘Génie de la Paix,’ by Charles Potvin. 
The author, who is at once the best of our 
living poets and an excellent critic of history 
and general literature, has endeavoured, in his 
latest book, ‘ L’Histoire du Droit International 
depuis |’ Antiquité jusqu’a nos Jours,’ especially 
to make known those of his countrymen who 
have contributed their stone to the edifice of 
the brotherhood of nations. We would call 
especial attention to the pages devoted to 
Grotius, Marnix de St. Aldegonde, and Jan- 
senius; also to those wherein the author 





speaks of less illustrious Belgians, but who 
deserve to be better known, such as Hen- 
rion, Amand, Bauwens, Briick, and Bara, the 
laureate of the Congress of Peace of 1849. This 
book is the work of a man with a great heart, 
who has read much and thought much. M. 
Ferdinand Hénaux has published a new edition 
of a curious ‘ Etude sur Charlemagne,’ in which 
he tries to establish, and not without success, 
that the great Emperor of the West was in 
reality born at Liége, where a statue has just 
been erected to him. The author makes 
ingenious use of local traditions. Theodore 
Juste, the indefatigable biographer of the 
founders of Belgian nationality, has this year 
published an elaborate ‘Etude sur Sylvain 
Van de Weyer,’ the statesman who played so 
important a part in the Revolution of 1830, 
and during the reign of Leopold the First : 
at first, in the front ranks of the opposition 
against the King of Holland ; then, member 
of the Provisional Government, directing diplo- 
matic affairs during the most critical period of 
the Belgian Revolution ; finally, for a period 
of thirty-five years, ambassador from Belgium 
to London. In all these aspects and relations 
he is drawn at full length by M. Juste. The 
chief merit of this work consists in the nume- 
rous and well-chosen extracts from the unpub- 
lished letters and writings of Van de Weyer 
and his distinguished correspondents and con- 
temporaries, amongst whom may be counted 
King Leopold himself. 

We must not pass by without notice a 
curious monograph by a young officer of the 
Belgian army, ‘ Les Contestations Politiques et 
Religieuses au XVITI* et au XVIII*® Siécles, au 
sujet de la Ville basse de Charleroi,’ by M. 
Lyon. The work is the rcsult of conscientious 
research, and contains a multitude of hitherto 
unpublished documents ; it introduces us into 
the minutest details of a curious conflict, which 
gives us a tolerably clear and comprehensive 
view of the civil and religious administration 
of the period. This historical portion of our 
review may conclude by the mention of M. E. 
Dupont’s book upon ‘Les Temps Ant¢his- 
toriques en Belgique.’ M. Dupont is the 
Director of the ‘“ Musée d'Histoire Naturelle” 
at Brussels; he traces the picture of life 
amongst our ancestors during the Stone period, 
by the light of his recent discoveries in the 
caves of the Ardennes valleys. This work, re- 
markable alike for the depth of its research 
and the charm of its style, will be read with 
attention both by the learned in such matters 
and those who are ignorant of them. 

With regard to History properly so called, 
there are several publications which may be 
classed under this head, relating to the institu- 
tion and study of its successive developments. 
‘L’Histoire de I’Enseignement Populaire en 
Belgique’ (third edition), by Léon Lebon, is 
a work of much erudition and full of interest ; 
the subject is treated systematically, “The 
true history of a people,” says the author, “is 
that of its schools and teachers.” Going back 
to the earliest period possible, he shows what 
our schools were under the Druids of Gaul, 
under the Roman rule, under the Merovingian 
kings, under Charlemagne and his successors. 
The epoch of the Flemish Communes fur- 
nishes a most curious chapter. The author 
then follows the decay of Belgian schools and 
teaching under the Dukes of Burgundy, 
Charles the Fifth, and the Spanish Princes 
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until the period when Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II. endeavoured, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to raise the tone of general instruction, 
and prepared the way for the organization 
of scholastic instruction under William the 
First, and under the monarchy of 1830. This 
interesting history is rendered complete by a 
‘ Répertoire Historique, Analytique et Raisonné 
de |’Enseignement en Belgique,’ by the same 
author, which is a mine of statistical informa- 
tion, and gives a curious insight into the subject 
of education in Belgium. Not less in impor- 
tance are the labours of M. Alphonse Le Roy 
upon public instruction in Spain, first published 
in the last numbers of La Revue de ’ Instruc- 
tion Publique en Belgique. This excellent 
study will shortly appear in the Encyclopediu 
des Gesammten Erziehungs und Unterrichts- 
wesen of Schmid. It is an immense collection, 
which may certainly be considered the greatest 
monument that has ever been raised to the art 
of schoolmasters and the history of teaching. 

Juridical literature has this year produced 
two remarkable works. M. F. Laurent, so 
well known by his ‘ Etudes sur l’Histoire de 
l’Humanité,’ continues actively to pursue the 
publication of his ‘Principes de Droit Civil.’ 
The fifth volume has appeared in the course 
of 1871, and men competent to speak on the 
subject declare that the juridical works of M. 
Laurent are quite equal to his historical and 
philosophical writings. A volume ‘Sur les 
Institutions et les Associations Ouvriéres en 
Belgique,’ by Léon d’Andrimont, deserves atten- 
tion. The co-operative movement had not 
hitherto found a historiographer in our country 
—M. d’Andrimont has now completely filled up 
this blank. He passes in review those societies 
which are founded and supported by patron- 
age, those that owe their existence to the com- 
bination of patronage with self-help; and 
finally, those societies which are altogether 
created and supported by the workmen alone 
and unaided. Whilst treating the statistical 
portion with great care, the author has also 
conscientiously studied the historical aspect of 
the question. As at once the Founder and the 
President of the People’s Bank, at Liége, he is 
able to speak upon the subject with an authority 
possessed by no one else. Under the title of 
‘Annexes,’ the volume contains a quantity of 
statistics and regulations, as well as the com- 
plete code of the Belgium legislation concern- 
ing the societies of working-men. 

M. Quetelet, the learned Director of the 
Brussels Observatory, has published a most 
curious volume, called ‘ Anthropometry,’ in 
which he endeavours to prove, by a study of 
the proportions of the human body in different 
races, his favourite idea of the constancy of all 
the phenomena of the physical and social life 
of man. The book is a supplement to his 
work on ‘ La Physique Sociale.’ 

This retrospect of French literature in Bel- 
gium cannot be concluded without a word 
upon the Reviews which are published there. 
Amongst those periodical works which are 
devoted to politics and to literature, the Revue de 
Belgique is a distinguished Liberal organ. The 
two organs of the Catholic party are the Revue 
Générale and the Revue Catholique: these two 
monthly periodicals often contain articles which 
are remarkable on several accounts. La Revue 
de V' Instruction Publique is more scientific ; it 
treats on questions of philology, literature, and 
history, as well as of science. The J/essager 








des Sciences Historiques, and Les Annales et 
Bulletins de VAcadéemie de Belgique, keep 
aloof from all the polemical questions of 
the day, and they are appreciated even in 
other countries. Also the excellent Revue de 
Droit International et de Législation com- 
parée is a publication of which Belgium 
may be proud. Under the editorship of 
MM. Asser and Westlake—two learned juri- 
consultists of Holland and England—and of 
M. Rolin-Jacquemyns, avocat and publiciste, 
at Ghent, this Review fills up an important 
position. The names of those who edit this 
work, and of the contributors to it, such as 
Bluntschli, Vreede, and others, speak sufficiently 
as to its value. 

The last war has given a lively impetus to 
the Flemish movement, and instead of being 
confined to literature alone, it has entered into 
political and social questions! The Germanic 
sentiment has increased intensely amongst the 
Germans, from the expansive force which has 
been displayed by Germany. In like manner 
the Flemish press, which in general supported 
Germany against France, has attained a re- 
markable degree of development, thanks to 
the co-operation of the best writers. Amongst 
many others, the weekly Ghent newspaper Het 
Volksbelang (The Good of the People), besides 
being exceptionally well written, deserves to 
be known abroad, for the courage, the earnest- 
ness, and the good sense with which it de- 
fends the principles of liberalism and the rights 
of nationalities. There are other organs which 
valiantly support the Flemish cause at Brussels, 
at Antwerp, and elsewhere. This political 
activity must, to a degree, inevitably turn 
aside Flemish authors from mere literature, 
and although this year this influence may not 
be very sensibly felt, it is not difficult to fore- 
see that Flemish literature will before long 
come to be considered as belonging to the cate- 
gory of social science. This movement was 
inaugurated some years ago by a powerful 
association, the Willems-Fonds, which has its 
head-quarters at Ghent, and its twelve hundred 
members are spread in all directions over Bel- 
gium and Holland; it even counts adherents 
in French Flanders and in the Dutch colonies. 
The aim of this association is to promote the 
intellectual emancipation of the Flemish people 
—one modeof its operationis to publish popular 
works. This year the Willems-Fonds has edited, 
amongst others, two books of great utility, ‘ The 
Handbook of the Elector,’ by M. Julius De 
Vigne, andthe excellent work of M. Rolin Jacque- 
myns, ‘ The Belgian Constitution.’ This very 
popular book, whilst it is thoroughly serious 
and even profound, presents to the reader a 
series of rémarkable monographs upon the 
liberties and fundaméntal principles of the 
Belgian Constitution. Persons competent to 
judge declare this to be the best work of 
the kind. ‘The Handbook of the Elector,’ 
by M. J. De Vigne (of Ghent), supplies 
a work that was much needed, and comes 
just at the right moment, when the new elec- 
toral law is about to come into’ operation for 
the first time. After an introduction full of 
enlightened and at the same time practical 
ideas, on the rights and duties of electors, the 
author gives a clear aud complete commentary 
upon all the electoral laws of Belgium. One 
of the chief merits of this work is the faithful 
translation it gives of these laws, the original 
and only text being in French. This publica- 





tion has, therefore, more than one claim to be 
considered a valuable service rendered to the 
Flemish electors. 

A third and not less important work will 
mark the transition of the social sciences into 
literature, belonging as it does to both classes. 
This work is entitled ‘Letters from the 
South Netherlands,’ by Max Rooses. These 
letters are a collection of the correspondence 
addressed from Ghent, during the years 
1869 and 1870, to the Dutch newspaper 
Het Vaderland. The author, already well 
known by his remarkable literary criticisms, 
distinguishes himself in this work by the 
piquant and picturesque turn which he 
gives to his thoughts as well as to his style. 
Added to this, these letters treat of the most 
varied and important questions from the Fle- 
mish point of view—such as the Young School 
of Music, the Flemish question in the 
Chamber of Representatives, and at the last 
Communal Elections, the books which have 
appeared, the deaths of three illustrious Fle- 
mings (the artist Leys and the two Polemists 
Jan Van Ryswyck and Lenaerts), and in fact 
every topic of general interest, such as the 
Congress of working-men at Lausanne ; the 
Ministerial Crisis in Belgium ; the relations of 
Belgium with Germany, &c. In one word, 
this book, one of the very best which this 
year has produced, affords the reader a very 
good picture of Flemish life in 1869 and 1870. 

The celebrated novelist, Henri Conscience, 
whose works are translated into all the lan- 
guages of Europe, has this year published a 
great historical romance, called ‘ De Kerels van 
Vlaenderen,’ founded upon the stirring history 
of the Saxon population in West Flanders, who 
throughout the feudal ages succeeded in pre- 
serving almost intact their ancient Germanic 
liberty against the encroachments of the Counts 
of Flanders. Besides this dramatic page from 
history, Conscience has begun to publish a 
series of short stories of the kind that have 
built up his reputation for the last thirty years. 
Other novelists of well-known talent, Madame 
Courtmans, and MM. Sleeckx and Geiregat, 
have written works which commend themselves 
alike by their morality and instructiveness. 
But the book at once the most fresh and origi- 
nal of the year is a tiny little volume called 
‘Two Tales from the Banks of the Rhine.’ The 
author, who shelters himself under the pseudo- 
nym of Tony, was formerly the gayest story-teller 
of the Studenten-Almanak of the University 
of Ghent. His old vein of humour and his 
pitiless vigour which he exercised so keenly 
upon the absurdities of the Flemish bourgeoisie 
have not forsaken him now, but his gifts have 
been matured and mellowed by time. It is upon 
the banks of the great German river that Tony 
has this time taken his stand. He introduces 
us tothe acquaintance of a learned Professor 
from Berlin, of a dull Silesian country gentle- 
man, and of some amiable young people from 
Frankfort, full of hatred against the Prussians, 
and to several other thoroughly German types 
of character. This little book gives the reader 
a picture, which is by turns pathetic and 
sarcastic, of life on the banks of the Rhine, 
as it was before the war. Another publication 
of interest isa complete edition of the collected 
works of one of the greatest of Flemish 
prose writers, Eugeen Zetternam. Zetternam 
was all his life a common working-man—he 


passed his nights in teaching himself, after the 
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hard work of the day. He died young, in the 
deepest poverty, of sheer toil and exhaustion ; 
nevertheless, during the few years he gave to 
literary pursuits, he was able to take rank 
beside Conscience, and for real genius as a 
novelist and as a thinker he may be placed 
still higher. His writings, which breathe the 
most} ardent love of justice and his fellow- 
creatures, contain some of the boldest and 
most eloquent pages which are to be found in 
Flemish literature since 1830. The poeti- 
eal works of Jan Van Ryswyck are a post- 
humous publication. A popular orator who 
carried his audience along with him, one 
of the most caustic of journalists and pam- 
phleteers, Jan Van Ryswyck played an im- 
portant part during the late political agitations 
at Antwerp—brought on, as is well known, by 
the construction of the new citadel and the 
grievances of the Flemish people. His 
poems which have been collected since his 
death, exhibit him in a new light. We may 
venture to say that his poems, keen and caustic 
when he addresses himself to his political 
enemies, profoundly tender when he implores 
the rich to have mercy on the poor, place him 
on a level with his brother Theodore, who, 
along with Conscience and Ledeganck, brought 
about the revival of Flemish literature after 
1830. The poems of Dodd are the third col- 
lection which he has given to the public, and 
like their predecessors secure for the author an 
honourable place amongst the poets of the 
second class. 

We must not omit to mention in this record 
of poets and poetry two annual publications 
which have greatly contributed to the develop- 
ment of Flemish literature. Het Jaarboelyc 
( Annual ), directed by the poet Rens, one of 
the worthiest veterans in the Flemish cause, 
has attained the thirty-eighth year of its exist- 
ence, Since 1833 there may be found every year 
amongst its pages fugitive pieces signed by the 
best names. ‘The result of this combination 
is curious and remarkable. The Studenten 
Almanak of Ghent, set on foot in 1855, has 
witnessed the first appearance of some of our 
most remarkable writers. During the last two 
years, it has become a free Tribune for the 
students of all the Universities, both of Belgium 
and Holland. This is a sign of the times, 
and shows how sincerely the youth of the 
University, who will one day govern the 
country, desire to come into close relations 
with Holland. It is needless to add that the 
Almanac has greatly improved. 

As for Flemish Philology a new edition has 
this year appeared of two ‘Strophiques,’ by 
Jacob van Maerlant, the great poet of the 
thirteenth century, he who raised Flemish 
literature from being a meagre imitation of 
poems of chivalry, and transformed it into the 
bold and vigorous utterance of the people of 
our free Flemish Communes and the faithful 
interpreter of their life and thoughts. It is 
M. Heremans, the learned Professor of the 
University of Ghent, who has edited these two 
poems: he has carefully corrected the text, 
and added an excellent glossary. His colleague, 
M. Serrure, has, in the name of the fociety of 
Flemish Bibliopolists, published the narrative 
related by Father Pierre-Thomas Van Hamme, 
a Flemish priest, of his missions to Mexico 
(1651—1727). These two publications are 
worthy of the reputation of the Flemish Uni- 
versity. Whilst speaking 0’ Reviews, we must 





not omit to mention De Toekomst (The 
Future), edited by the poet Frans de Cort, 
which has already been fifteen years in exist- 
ence: it appears every month. This periodical 
is especially devoted to educational questions ; 
but it contains, along with its scholastic articles, 
papers on general literature, history, and philo- 
logy. De Kunstbode ( The Message of Art) is a 
new review, set on foot by a group of young 
authors. It is devoted to questions of art and 
literature. 

Flemish literature, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, is essentially a popular 
literature, and consequently it is very poor in 
works of philosophy and science. Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural science must neverthe- 
less be excepted from this assertion : every year 
these subjects afford their contingent of useful 
works. Amongst the books of 1871 we must 
not omit to mention the works of MM. 
Burvenich and Rodrigas, both of whom are 
professors in the School of Horticulture at 
Gendbrugge, near Ghent. 

Dramatic literature counts this year, as 
usual, a tolerably numerous array of pieces. 
Few amongst them rise above mediocrity, but 
all possess one valuable characteristic, that of 
being irreproachable on the score of morality. 
They have nothing in common with the 
French vaudevilles and dramas of the day, 
wherein debauchery, adultery, infanticide, and 
other capital crimes form the staple subjects. 
On the contrary, the characteristic of the 
Flemish drama is its vigorous protest against 
this tendency, and whether the subjects be taken 
from national history, especially of the four- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, or from the 
domestic life in town or country of the present 
day, the dominant spirit of the drama is 
rather anti-Gallic. But at present there 
is little beyond aspirations to be found, and 
too frequently there is a great lack of true 
literary and dramatic talent. None of the really 
distinguished Flemish authors have ever written 
for the stage. It is to be hoped that the 
reform of the theatrical companies at Ghent 
and Antwerp, where the Flemish theatre 
has been placed by the Communal autho- 
rities under improved conditions for develop- 
ment, will induce a higher order of literary 
men to make their appearance before the great 
dramatic tribunal. The question of the theatre 
as a means of civilization and popular culture, 
as it was understood among the Greeks, 
increases in importance every day, and begins 
to excite public interest in Holland as well as 
in Belgium. At the last Dutch- Flemish 
Congress, held at Louvain, a dramatic league 
was formed (Nederlandsch-Tooneelverbond) be- 
tween the two countries. This useful associa- 
tion has undertaken to organize at Amsterdam 
a model school of scenic declamation. Besides 
this, it publishes a review every three months, 
devoted to theatrical matters, and edited both 
by Dutch and Flemish writers. The first 
number of this review has just appeared ; it 
contains, amongst other things, a remarkable 
study by Max Rooses, upon Flemish dramatic 
literature from 1830. The triennial prize for 
Flemish dramatic literature has this year been 
awarded by Government to M. Félix Van 
de Sande, who is by no means a novice in 
his art. 

There is another domain in which Flemish 
genius is making rapid progress, and that is 
in music. Several years ago, a Society of 





Flemish composers was instituted, the object of 
which was to create a National Music for the 
Low Countries, such as Richard Wagner and 
his pupils have created for Germany. This 
musical movement is intimately connected with 
literature. The leaders of the movement have 
assumed it to be their mission to make music 
the reflexion and expression of the genuine 
character of the people. They desire only to 
write on texts in their own mother tongue. 
This year the Willems-Fonds has undertaken 
the publication ofa series of Flemish songs,— 
twelve numbers have already appeared—and 
connoisseurs are agreed in praising the origin- 
ality and melody of these songs. The words 
have been written by the best Flemish poets, 
and the music is by the best composers, both 
Flemish and Dutch. The new School of 
Music has distinguished itself at the national 
competition for the prize of Rome. ‘The first 
prize was carried off (and for the second time) 
by a young Flemish composer. This musical 
revival has called forth, in reviews and from 
the press generally, some remarkable studies 
in musical criticism, amongst which may be 
especially mentioned those which appeared 
in Volksbelang and in L’Echo du Parlement. 

We will conclude by mentioning an im- 
portant literary demonstration which took 
place this year at Ghent, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Jan- 
Frans Willems—the Father of the Flemish 
movement. It was as an acknowledgment of 
the public gratitude due to him that the 
Willems-Fonds was named in honour of 
the deceased, and that this society organized 
at Ghent one of those national fétes of which 
Germany has set such a splendid example in 
her touching celebration of the Schiller anni- 
versaries. From all parts of Belgium and 
Holland might be seen the friends of 
the Flemish movement gathering with one 
accord at Ghent. A great number of the 
Societies of the two countries sent flags at the 
head of the deputations of their members ; a 
long and picturesque procession, witha hundred 
banners floating in the breeze,—a procession 
such as has been the delight of the Flemish 
people for centuries,—advanced, accompanied 
by a large crowd, to the grave of Willems, which 
was soon hidden under crowns of immortelles 
and branches of laurel. Orations were de- 
livered in the Cemetery by the heads of the 
Flemish party, in the midst of profound emo- 
tion. This féte, which was entirely due to 
spontaneous and private exertion, has surpassed 
the expectations of all the friends of the Flemish 
cause. It is one more proof how deeply the 
roots of Flemish literature have entwined 
themselves in the hearts of the people. 
Whilst the Walloons receive with cold indiffer- 
ence the works of the writers who are endea- 
vouring to endow Belgium with a French 
national literature, the Flemings read and 
read again their poets and prose writers, and 
frequently take occasion to testify their love 
and admiration by an explosion of unanimous 
gratitude. 

MILE DE LAVELEYE—PAUvuL Freépérica. 








DENMARK. 

GreaTLy as the political influence of Den- 
mark has been prostrated by the loss of the 
German Duchies, her literary.activity does not 
seem to have sustained any material check. 
While her power preponderated in the North, 
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Denmark acquired resources from which she 
still draws, and will continue to draw, lite- 
rary material for a long time to come. She 
has effected a complete intellectual conquest 
of Norway, thereby securing a second market 
for her own literature. And Norwegian 
authors, notably the poets, go to Denmark 
for their publishers, in order to secure for 
their works a larger circulation in both 
countries. Between Denmark and Sweden 
there is a perceptible rapprochement, the 
result of the turn which public opinion and 
political movements of late years have taken 
in Scandinavia, and of a common interest in 
the old Northern tongue and the Icelandic 
literature, unanimously acknowledged as the 
foundation of the modern literature of both 
these languages. 

According to the official report for the year 
ending 31st March, 1870, of the largest library 
in the kingdom, Det store Kongelige Biblio- 
the, in Copenhagen, to which, by law, two 
copies of every book, paper, and periodical, 
published throughout the dominions of the 
State, must be sent, there are in Denmark 
upwards of 100 printers, thirty-three of whom 
are domiciled at Copenhagen. The yearly issue 
of newspapers amounts to 100, twenty-four 
of which are published at Copenhagen. Of 
periodicals, 127 appear yearly, of which 105 
emanate from the Copenhagen press. The 
book issue amounts to 1,070, whereof 840 are 
due to Copenhagen. Of tracts and pamphlets, 
600 appear in the course of the year, of which 
360 are published in the capital. As to 
quantity, therefore, about one-third of the 
number of the printers falls to the lot of 
Copenhagen alone, which supplies about five- 
sixths of the periodicals, four-fifths of the books, 
and more than one-half of the tract, pamphlet, 
and street literature. But in respect to 
newspapers as the mere number is concerned, 
Copenhagen produces only one-fourth; but 
regard being had to the size and the extent of 
their letter-press, she maintains again about the 
same preponderance as in the other branches 
of literature. 

By a further classification of the whole mass 
of the published books, we find that about 
one-tenth is translated from foreign languages, 
chiefly from French, German, and English, 
nearly equally from each—the greatest number 
of the translations, however, being made from 
French, the least from English. From Italian 
only exceptional translations occur. A certain 
amount is also done from Swedish and from 
Icelandic Sagas, as also from writings in the 
Norwegian folk-dialect, which of late years has 
begun to develope into a fit organ for literary 
purposes. 

In dividing the aggregate mass of the books 
between the various branches of literature, we 
find that the greatest number belongs to the 
belles - lettres, history, and geography, about 
one-fifth to each. Next in bulk to these 
departments stands the theological literature, 
forming about one-ninth of the whole. Here 
also translations play a noticeable part, con- 
stituting one-sixth of the year’s issue. This 
estimate, although chiefly founded on results 
supplied by the statistics of the book-trade for 
1869, can be safely relied upon as pretty 
accurately representing the relations of 1871. 

We have an excellent auxiliary in JVor- 
disk Boghandlertidende (Northern Publishers’ 
Gazette), in the study of the current Scandina- 





vian literature generally, issued once a week ; 
and with reference to Danish literature specially, 
in Dansk Bogfortegnelse (List of Danish 
Books ), an abstract of the former publication. 
Besides, ‘ Aarsberetninger og Meddelelser fra 
det store kongelige Bibliothek’ (‘ Annual Re- 
ports and Notices from the Great Royal 
Library’) are published yearly, and contain, 
amongst other matters, also descriptions of 
Danish paleotypes. Of N. M. Petersen’s work, 
(one to be highly recommended to students of 
Danish literature and bibliography), ‘ Bidrag til 
den Danske Literaturs Historie’ (‘Contributions 
to the History of Danish Literature’), in four 
volumes, a new edition has appeared in the 
course of last year; and full information about 
the published books of the last decade is con- 
tained in ‘Dansk Bogfortegnelse, 1859-68,’ 
edited by Mr. Vahl, sub-librarian of the Royal 
Library. 

First and foremost among the theological 
publications of the year we have to mention a 
revised edition of the Bible, in which one of 
the greatest Orientalists of Denmark, Her- 
mannsen, Divinity Professor of the University 
of Copenhagen, has had a large share. Theo- 
logical literature is represented by several 
newspapers and periodicals, without any one 
of them, however, commanding a markedly 
preponderating influence beyond the rest. We 
may mention ‘ Tidsskrift for udenlandsk 
theologisk Literatur’ (‘Review of Foreign 
Theological Literature’), which for a long series 
of years has been conducted by Prof. H. A. 
Clausen, the leader of the movement in Den- 
mark which aims at placing theology on a 
rationalistic-scientific footing. Of similar ten- 
dency are ‘ Christelig Ethik’ (‘ Christian 
Ethics’), by Bishop Martensen, and a collection 
of ‘ Preedikener’ (‘Sermons’), by D. G. Monrad, 
formerly Bishop of Laaland, afterwards Premier 
of Denmark, then a voluntary exile in New 
Zealand, and now again bishop in his former 
diocese. There are chiefly two other currents 
of theological opinion which deserve atten- 
tion. The one is the old Lutheran school, 
which acknowledges Grundtvig as its chief 
prophet, and endeavours by strenuous efforts 
to give the teaching of the church a popular, 
essentially Danish, turn. This movement, the 
adherents of which style themselves Grunt- 
vigians, gains in power every year, and has, 
especially owing to the establishment of free 
schools, the so-called Folkehitskoler, about 
the country, taken a firm hold of the minds 
of the lower classes of the rural population. 
Of theological works in this direction we 
may mention an exegetical interpretation of 
the four Gospels, by Pastor K. F. Viborg ; 
Prof. Hamnierich’s Ecclesiastical History, still 
in progress; and ‘ Haandbog til daglig Husan- 
dagt’ (‘ Manual for Daily Home Devotion’), 
by Pastor W. Birkedal. The other current of 
theological opinion is the so-called New- 
Rationalism, better known in England as 
Unitarianism. A remarkable work belonging 
to this school has lately appeared, from the 
pen of Magnis Eiriksson, under the title of 
‘Paul and Christ.’ 

In the department of philosophy two lesser 
publications are of interest, both treating on the 
philosophy of the ancient Greeks, one by Lund 
and one by Christensen. Two University text 
books for the use of undergraduates have 
appeared, one by Prof. Rasmus Nielsen, on 


Logic and Psychology, the other by Prof. | 





Heegaard, entitled ‘Formel Logik’ (‘ Formal 
Logic’). 

Among the various periodicals devoted to 
history and geography, not one attempts the 
scientific treatment of general historical ques- 
tions. The Pistorisk Archiv contains only 
popular treatises, mostly translations or imita- 
tions from French, German, or English ; and 
the Fra alle Lande ( From all Lands) is of a 
similar stamp: these two are the most widely 
circulated of theirkind. At present, however, 
a great amount of energy is devoted to inde- 
pendent national works. In the field of the 
history of Denmark itself, many men of the 
younger generation work ably and zealously, 
both editing original historical documents and 
composing essays on special periods. Among 
publications of the former class we may men- 
tion ‘Aarsberetninger fra det Danske Geheime- 
Archiv’ (‘Yearly Reports from the Danish Privy 
Archives’), whereof the fifth volume is now in 
process of publication in numbers. In this serial 
are contained collections of documents and enact- 
ments relative to earlier periods of the history 
of the realm, which are also of interest for 
other countries, England and Scotland among 
the rest. Historisk Tidsskrift (The Historical 
Review), issued by a_ society, generally 
gives publicity to essays on the modern 
history of Denmark, especially her political 
relations to other countries. Another society 
edits the Danske Magazin, containing papers 
of historic and linguistic import, which, though 
a publication of more than a hundred years’ 
standing, is neither considerable in bulk 
nor of much interest. Of a similar nature is 
the Danske Samlinger til Historie Sprog, 0.s.v. 
( Danish Collections for History, Language, &c. ), 
a serial lately started and still in progress, as 
also a collection of Historiske Kildeskrifter 
iser fra 16% Aarhundrede ( Monumenta His- 
torte Danice, chiefly from the Sixteenth 
Century), lately begun, and edited by Rirdam. 
Among collections of a more local type we 
may mention Ajibenhavns Diplomatarium, of 
which two numbers have appeared in print 
already. This publication will contain all 
historical documents now known to exist con- 
cerning the city of Copenhagen from its first 
foundation. Of provincial literary societies we 
may notice one, which has existed for a long 
time in the island of Fynen, and has continued 
for years to edit a serial publication, still in 
progress, under the name of Samlinger ( Collec- 
tions ), containing mostly treatises and docu- 
ments concerning the history of Denmark, not- 
ably that of Fynen itself ; and another, formed 
in Jutland a couple of years ago, which 
edits Samlinger til Jydsk Historie og Topo- 
graphie (Collections to Jutish History and 
Topography). One of the most remarkable 
papers of this publication is a description of 
the trading town of Holstebro, by Frélund. 
Among original writings on the history of 
Denmark, or on certain detached periods 
thereof, we call attention to the following: a 
series of treatises by Jérgensen, ‘ Bidrag til 
Nordens Historie i Middelalderen’ (‘ Contribu- 
tions to the History of the North in the Middle 
Ages’), wherein certain periods of the earlier 
history of Denmark are submitted toa critical 
treatment ; to Reeder’s historical work on the 
‘Sons of Svend Estriden’; to ‘Studier til 
Danmarks Historie i trettende Aarhundrede ’ 
(‘Studies in the History of Denmark in the 
Thirteenth Century’), by Paludan Miiller, one of 
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the greatest historians of Denmark now living ; 
to Vaupell’s ‘Den dansk-norske Hers His- 
torie’ (‘The History of the Dano-Norwegian 
Army’); to Sérensen’s ‘Kampen om Norge, 
1813’ (‘The Fight for Norway, 1813’) ; to 
Wiberg’s ‘ Almindelig dansk Prestehistorie’ 
(‘General History of the Danish Clergy’) ; 
Kalkar’s ‘ Danske Missions Selskabs Historie’ 
(‘History of the Danish Missionary Society ’) ; 
and to I. A. Hansen’s ‘ Vor Forfatnings His- 
torie’ (‘The History of our Constitution’), or the 
political history of Denmark from 1848 up to 
the present time, on which the author, as one 
of the leaders of the democratic party in 
Denmark, has exercised considerable influ- 
ence. Works of a more special character are 
a biography of Tycho Brahe, by Friis, and 
some biographies by Bruun.  Birkedal-Barfod 
has written ‘The Life of Malte Conrad Bruun,’ 
a political exile from Denmark about 1800, 
who lived in Paris, and won for himself a name 
as writer on geography. Finally, Reinhardt’s 
biography of the Danish politician, Orla 
Lehmann, deserves mention. 

A series of detached statistical reports and 
tables is annually issued by the Statistical 
Bureau. A new edition of a work by Trap, 
secretary of the Royal Cabinet, which gives 
an historical, topographical, and statistical 
description of Denmank, is now in course of 
publication. A ‘Danmarks Beskrivelse’( ‘ De- 
scription of Denmark’), on a lesser scale, and 
chiefly calculated to meet the requirements of 
the general public, is also in the press, being 
edited by Both. An ‘Illustreret Reisehaandbog’ 
(‘Illustrated Handbook for Tourists’), by Grove, 
is just out. ‘The Kongelig Dansk Hof-og Stats 
Calender’ (‘Royal Danish Court and State 
Calendar’), edited by the above-mentioned 
Trap, an annual publication, contains, besides 
an official list of all persons in office, full 
information concerning all the institutions in 
the State. 

The science of Northern Antiquities is, at 
present, represented mainly by the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries and the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities. The Society publishes 
annually ‘ Aarbéger for nordisk Oldkyndighed 
og Historie (‘ Year-books for the Knowledge of 
Northern Antiquities and History’), a continua- 
tion of the ‘Annaler,’ &c., containing essays on 
historical, antiquarian, and philological sub- 
jects. Of the essays which the ‘ Aarbéger’ 
have brought out in the course of the year, the 
chief interest attaches to one by Worsaae, the 
curator of the antiquarian monuments, in 
which he endeavours to interpret some of the 
representations on the ancient bracteates by 
tracing them to the legends of the prehistoric 
hero of German antiquity, Sigurd Fafnisbani 
(Sigfried of the ‘ Nibelungenlied’), and to the 
slaying of the dragon Ffnir, in particular. As 
for other works in this department, we can 
only mention translations of Icelandic Sagas by 
Winkel-Horn, and of ‘Saemundar Edda, by 
Moller. The appearance of a new edition of 
‘ Njals Saga,’ which has long been in course of 
preparation by the Society is eagerly looked for, 
as also that of the Saga of ‘ Tristram og Isodd,’ 
likewise promised by the same Society. 

Among works on philological science which 
have appeared this year, besides ‘ Strébemeerk- 
ninger’ (‘Stray Notices’), and ‘Adversaria Cri- 
tica,’ by the celebrated Latin philologist, Madvig 
[Athen. No. 2290], the chief interest attaches 
to some writings on the orthography of the 





Danish language, which at present is the 
occasion of a great polemical warfare, not only 
in Denmark, but also in Sweden and Norway. 
The progressist party, as it styles itself, has 
taken its stand by the principles of Rask and 
N. M. Petersen as the basis of its operations; 
and at a meeting held last year at Stockholm, 
several fundamental rules were agreed upon for 
the purpose of laying downa common foundation 
for the orthography of the modern languages of 
Scandinavia. These rules having now been 
made public, men of such excellent philological 
attainments as J. E. Rydqvist, of Stockholm, 
have raised their voices against them. In Den- 
mark they have met with a violent onslaught 
from Mynster, in a pamphlet called ‘Den 
moderne Retskrivnings ddeleggende Virk- 
ninger’ (‘The Destructive Effects of Modern 
Orthography’). Others, again, restrict them- 
selves to fixing some fundamental principles 
on which to base the spelling of the Danish 
language alone, irrespective of a comparative 
system of Scandinavian orthography, among 
whom we may mention Lefolii, Master of 
Viborg College, who has embodied his views 
on the subject in a work he calls ‘ Sproglerens 
Grundsztninger’ (‘The Fundamental Principles 
of Grammar’) “with reference to Danish.” 
Among linguistic works on Oriental philology 
we notice a Hebrew Grammar, by Whitte, and 
‘ Dasaratha-Jataka,’ being the Buddhist story 
of King Rama, original Pali text, with transla- 
tion and notes, in English, by V. Fausbill. 

In belles-lettres we must draw a line between 
foreign translations and genuine Danish works, 
whether older works re-issued in fresh editions, 
or new original productions. Among the trans- 
lations we call especially attention to Moliére, 
whose comedies have lately appeared in a 
metrical translation. A separate edition of 
‘ Tartuffe’ has appeared. Shakspeare’s plays, 
which hitherto have been known to the Danish 
public mostly through Foersom’s translation, 
are now being translated by Lembcke; and 
the dramatic attraction at the Royal Theatre 
has for some time been, and still is, ‘ Cym- 
beline,’ partially re-cast. Of earlier Danish 
authors, wholly or partially republished, we 
notice the epistles of Holberg, the novels 
of Carl Bernhard (de Saint-Aubain), and 
those of the Jutish novelist, Steen Blicker. 
Among new original productions, we confine 
ourselves to mentioning ‘Avromche Nattergal’ 
(‘Abraham Nightingale’), by M. A. Goldsmith; 
‘Minder fra min Udenlandsreise’ (‘Recollections 
of my Foreign Travel’), by Hauch ; ‘ I Sabiner- 
bjergene’ (‘Among the Sabine Mountains’), by 
V. Bergsée ; ‘Den skotske Kvinde paa Tjele’ 
(‘The Scottish Woman in Tjele’), by H. F. 
Ewald; and ‘Nye Genrebilleder’ (‘ New 
Sketches’), third series, by Carl Andersen. The 
late Prof. Héyen, a well-known art-historian, has 
left a quantity of essays, which are now being 
collected together and published. Trof. Berg- 
green has given to the world some additional 
instalments to his musical serial, Folkesange 
og Melodier ( Folksongs and Melodies ), besides 
one number of a new work, which he calls 
‘Sange fra det Danske Hus og Selskabsliv 
(‘Songs from the Homely and Social Life in 
Denmark’). 

With the commencement of the year the 
Government started an official Law Gazette 
and an official Ministerial Gazette, both con- 
taining the texts of all emanating laws and 
ministerial resolutions and despatches, besides 





a number of statistical notices concerning vari- 
ous institutions of the realm. As a special 
publication in the department of jurisprudence 
we mention an annual serial, entitled Love og 
Anordninger (Laws and Ordinances), con- 
ducted by Algreen-Ussing. The Hdévesterets 
Tidende ( Gazette of the High Court of Judica- 
ture) contains a full report of all judgments, 
with their premises, given in this highest court 
of the kingdom, and the verdicts and sentences 
of the lower courts, and a compressed analysis 
of each case. In Juridisk Ugeskrift (The 
Juridical Weekly Gazette) and Ugeskrift for 
Retsvesen (The Weekly Gazette of Processes ), 
reports are given of the most remarkable 
current law cases. An independent work, of 
more general scientific interest, although chiefly 
calculated for Denmark, is ‘ Leren om Execu- 
tion og Auction’ (‘ Digest of the Laws on Ex- 
ecution and Auction’), by Prof. Nellemann. 

A new Pharmacopceeia has been drawn up for 
the regulation of the practice of the medical 
profession in the kingdom. As for the rest, 
we can only mention three other publications 
of a character to command general interest, 
namely, ‘ Hygieiniske Meddelelser’ (‘ Hygienic 
Contributions’), by E. Hornemann ; ‘ Foreles- 
ninger over Rygmarvens Pathologie’ (‘ Lectures 
on the Pathology of the Spinal Chord’), by C. 
Lange ; and ‘Om Sandserne og de vilkaarlige 
Beveegesler’ (‘ On the Senses and the Mediated 
Movements’), by Panum. A contribution to 
the history of medical science in Denmark is 
supplied by Ingerslev in a work he calls ‘ Dan- 
marks Leger og Legevidenskab til 1800’ 
(‘The Medical Men and the Medical Science of 
Denmark up to 1800’). This science is repre- 
sented by several periodical publications, 
among which we mention Bibliothek for 
Leger ( The Medical Library), Ugeskrift for 
Leger (Weekly Medical Journal ), Hospitals- 
tidende ( Hospital Gazette), Tidsskrift for 
Pharmaci ( Pharmaceutical Review ), and Tids- 
skrift for Veterinairer ( Veterinary Gazette). 

The natural sciences have been represented 
mostly by essays and treatises in various cur- 
rent periodicals, Two works, however, of a 
more ambitious scope may be noted: Tuxen’s 
‘Fremstilling af Stjernchimlen’ (‘ Explanation 
of the Starry Skies’), and Jensen Tuch’s For- 
tegnelse over nordiske Plantenavne’ (‘List of 
Northern Names of Plants’). Of Mr. Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species,’ a translation is now begun, 
under the title, ‘ Naturlivets Grundlove’ (‘ The 
Fundamental Laws of Life in Nature’). 

Jén SIGURDSSON, 
FRANCE. 

Ir would be most idle to seek for literary 
lessons or intellectual models in the publications 
of the latter months of 1870. They are 
the fatal issue of a fatal era. While war 
was going on, havoc everywhere, the old cities 
ruined, whole provinces desolated, human 
beings slaughtered and crippled by thousands, 
hundreds of homes burnt, the printing-machine 
plied its accustomed task, and with its wonted 
alacrity gave outan immeuse number of sheets: — 
songs, novels, newspapers, invectives, apologies, 
innuendos, lies, hambugs ;—some good counsels, 
very few ;—blunders and theories, many ;— 
threats and egotisms,—voci di dolor, accenti 
diva, so says Dante! And a very hell it was, 
alas! And fora French heart and a French 
mind, rightly placed, it is not a satisfactory or 
a refreshing sight to look back into the abyss, 
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—Maledette Bolge,—a very chaos of tears and 
blood and levity and blague, of heroism 
squandered, lives thrown away, national honour 
in jeopardy, Greek intrigues, Byzantine man- 
ceuvres. Calumny everywhere ; the most gene- 
rous wishes and noblest deeds lost in the 
general turmoil; savants even, and members 
of the Institute, struck with a kind of strange 
lunatic insanity ; French wit, ever brisk and 
ready, ever keeping its eternal Keltic and 
Gallic and cynical Athenian buoyancy, keeping 
even its vigour and clearness and lightning-like 
glow ; sentimentality, farce, and “ jollification” 
waltzing together ; special pleadings, accusa- 
tions, explanations, justifications, which every- 
body read and nobody believed ;—truly it is a 
most difficult task, and a sad one, and a 
disheartening one, to reduce that chaos of 
passions and thoughts to some order. 

Talent there is among us, and genius, in a re- 
stricted sense, but in a most abundant variety of 
forms, heedlessly thrown away. No man writes 
more lucid French than the Archbishop of 
Orleans, Monseigneur Dupanloup ; no style is 
purer or more subtle and convincing than M. 
Renan’s ; M. Sarcey has logic, good sense, and 
a sturdy Auvergnat wit; M. Veuillot, by his 
terrible far-sightedness and the uncompromising 
bitterness of his pen, knows how to put whole 
hosts of unbelievers to flight. Polemists 
they are, every one of them; they point 
their guns, this one against Rome, the 
other against Gambetta. Readiness to attack, 
to parry ; admirable fencing ; credulity without 
limit ; flexibility of argument, flow of words, 
reasoning against reason, have pervaded even 
the lower and lowest stratas of our society. 
Read a literary and historical document, of no 
pretence and of great value, Molinari’s ‘ Red 
Clubs’; this is not a satire or a sermon, a 
disquisition or a criticism, but a true photograph. 
It contains all the heroic eloquence which has 
been uttered, heard, and applauded, during 
the first siege of Paris, by our Parisians, 
beleaguered, famished, and indomitable. These 
extempore speakers, more than a thousand in 
number, are no despicable rhetoricians. Some 
thunder on; some others are mellow and 
flattering. Metaphors abound, epigrams are 
plentiful, and common sense is wanting. As a 
commentary to that unprinted literature of the 
mob, read another excellent work, the ‘ Journal 
des Journaux de la Commune’ (anonymous), in 
two volumes, and another well-digested and 
well-written compilation, ‘The History of the 
Newspapers published in Paris,’ by Firmin 
Maillard ; to which you may add the ‘ Con- 
ciliabules de l’Hotel-de-Ville,’ a small reddish 
18mo., faithfully recording whatever has been 
said by Pyat, Assi, Vermersch, and Jourde, in 
the Communistic sittings. The whole scale, 
chromatic and harmonic, of French society 
resounds here, from the lowest notes to the 
highest. The Versaillist proclamations, in 
the two anonymous volumes, answer the 
Parisian denunciations. Future Macaulays 
have here, in good order and ready for use, the 
materials of their monument, if any Macaulay 
isto arise. All the insecurity, the deficiencies, 
and the hollowness of French society are 
brought to light, all the excuses and motives 
show themselves in the five small volumes 
I have just quoted. The whole Psychology 
of the year is here. While philosophic dis- 
quisitions might perplex, these are elucidatory. 
They do not tell against the Commune, not 





even against Raoul Rigault. They tell terribly 
against our whole bringing-up, against our old 
education, our ancient hereditary training, not 
only against our street rabble and our poor, 
but our highest, most enlightened, and most 
aristocratic classes, showing their sad intrigues 
and unfeeling modes of thinking. You wonder 
why the French Parisian Academicians, from 
Richelieu downwards, have not elected as 
members of their corporation either Descartes, 
Moliére, Beaumarchais, Saint-Simon, or, in the 
later days, Alexandre Dumas, Proudhon, Courier, 
—the best inventors, the most erudite, the most 
eloquent men. The cliques which still govern 
the Academy are of the very same order as 
those which led the Red Clubs of the Fau- 
bourgs. The weaker, feebler members follow 
blindly the sturdier, stronger, bolder ones. 
What Vitet, one of our worst writers, has 
decided, is law. What Legouvé, a nonentity, 

a moralist of the Peter Parley fashion, has 
decreed, is authority. They are head masters 
of a clique, and must be obeyed. In the same 
way Assi had followers, Blanqui had his, 

and Pyat his. , an illiterate man, long 
commanded one of these cliques, and every 
writer who resisted or protested was punished 

with exile or literary death. The (il de-Beeuf 
still reigns in France. The despotic sway of 
Rigault is thenatural produce of Louis the Four- 

teenth’s sway. Rigault had his female favour- 

ites, as Louis, and his male adulators too. The 

iniquities and follies of the French Academy, 

which after thirty years of attente, opens its 

reluctant doors to Jules Janin (he ought to 

have been there for these twenty years),— 

which does not even think of Michelet, Mar- 

tin, Littré,—which shook off Balzac, Stend- 

hal, &c., and admitted Tissot, &c.,—are of 
the very same order as the ridiculous and 

odious doings of Chapelain and Charpentier, 

the Legouvés and the Vitets of their day, who 

opposed the admission of Corneille, Fontenelle, 

and other great men. Brute force and sheer 

ignorance in the Commune have only followed 

the example of the masters of wit and the rulers 

in power. There is, of course, no analogy 

between Legouvé and Pére Duchesne, the one 

being a very honest gentleman, enlightened, 

amiable, ard well brought up; the Marchand 

de Fourneaux a scoundrel. Never say I am 

confounding the Commune with the Academy. 

The same system of weak submissive yielding, 

of jobbing, intriguing, manceuvring, plotting, 

counter-plotting, waging war by small groups, 

obloquies, chattering, listening to chatterings, 

puerile credulity, foolish garrulity, insane 

anathemas, intestine hatreds, has carried off in 

its old orbit the mud of the Clubs, the 

murderous Petroleuses, and the innocuous 
Academicians. The same absence of will, the 
same feeble, courtly infirmity of purpose, the 
same assent to moral slavery, which influenced 
the unwashed citizens of Montmartre and the 
unprincipled Amazons of the barriers, influenced 
the elegant well-bred denizens of the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré. A total moral reform is neces- 
sary, to rebuild the noble tripartite temple of 
our literature, arts, and politics, as necessary 
to the Vitets and Legouvés of the day, men 
of education and of wit, as to the most illiterate 
and ill-bred fellows among us. 

A man who obeys no clique, who wears no 
cocarde, either red, blue, or white; who does 
not wish to kill all kings, or to shoot all Reds, 
or to strangle all free-thinkers, is certainly, in 








a moral sense, much above his passionately 
iniquitous and party-stricken ‘“ contemporaries” 
and co-citizens. But such a man would find 
it almost impossible to abide now in France. 
Being affiliated to no group, he would be 
pelted by all. M. A would not think him 
Orleanist enough; M. B not French 
and classic enough; M. C. not Imperialist 
enough; MM. D and C not papal 
and clerical enough. Like Pierre Leroux, who 
wrote admirably, had some crotchets in his 
head,—but was greatly superior to Gorgias 
Cousin—any impartial thinker, independent 
humourist, unbiassed man, or free-spoken 
essayist, of the Coleridge sort, or of the De 
Quincey or Lessing kind, would have here no 
other chance but to die starving and unknown, 
in some obscure corner of some provincial 
hovel; so did Pierre Leroux. And such is our 
miserable intolerance (our fatal heir-loom), that 
the pretended Liberals, the staunchest Repub- 
licans, the very scholars and friends of Le- 
roux, the communistic socialists, refused to 
pay homage to his grave; because forsooth 
he was a “ Mystic,” as they said in their official 
letter, and believed in God. He was red—not 
red enough. He had some unbelief—but not 
enough of it. 

Leroux died almost unknown and very 
poor. Alexandre Dumas and ‘mile Deschamps 
vanished from the scene unheeded. We had 
other things to do than to honour our dead. 
The moral state of our most intellectual 
people and country makes us daily more un- 
intellectual, for want of toleration between 
Frenchmen, and of mutual forbearance between 
all classes and parties. The fault is not so 
much with our new materialistic tendencies, as 
with our old hatreds and feuds. We have 
kept our despotically inclined and slavishly 
resigned habits ; we have inherited them from 
our ancestors ; and the domineering spirit has 
not left us, as you may see in any of the 
numerous “ Histoires de la Commune” which 
have appeared of late. 

Those “‘ Histoires de la Commune” nowforma 
whole library ; two of them, ‘ The Seventy-three 
Days of the Commune,’ by Catulle Mendés, 
and the ‘Second Siege of Paris,’ by Ludovic 
Hans, being works of great merit. The first 
has been almost literally translated, and incor- 
porated, body and soul, with some acknowledg- 
ment, in your English book, ‘ Paris under the 
Commune,’ with illustrations by John Leighton. 
The French author of the text, a poet and 
humourist, writes in the ‘Sentimental Journey’ 
style. Fine touches, happy hits, faithful 
pictures, some mannerism, neat and rapid 
portraits of our uppermost men give to the 
book a peculiar flavour, an odd character and 
—some value. A “subjective” book it is, as 
Germans say; it does not deal with philosophy, 
—proceeds by fits and starts, obedient to 
the whim of the hour,—Communist at the 
beginning, Thiersist in April, almost Veu- 
illotist in May, when half Paris is in flames, 
when the deadly missiles are whizzing about. 
Mendés writes cleverly and off-hand. He 
affects no system and waves no banner. 
He saunters through Paris, jumps over 
the barricades, talks with Countesses and 
Petroleuses, weeps over little urchins killed in 
their cradles by the bombs of the besieging 
army, makes pithy remarks and takes sundry 
notes about the many Bacchus and Venus 
worshippers sitting and’ carousing in the coffee 
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and wine shops. He has curses. and elegies, 
and smiles and words of mourning for the 
dying and the dead, for the fuszlleurs and 
fusillés. His impulsive, unreasonable, flighty, 
sensual and sentimental book is in itself a “sign 
of the times.” A merry melancholy and a light- 
headed poetical feeling run through it. Ludovic 
Hans’s book carries more weight. Written in 
the same discursive style, it bears the matter-of- 
fact stamp of a more serious and earnestly 
satirical mind. The steel of his irony is more 
piercing and the arrowsharper. If you put to- 
gether Hans’s and Mendés’s two curious diaries, 
you will get at the core of the late events ; not 
systematically put together or marshalled in a 
regular order, but illustrated and explained 
by two sensible witnesses, of different temper 
and undeniable veracity. How the bourgeois 
population, unnerved by the protracted suffer- 
ings of the siege, frightened by the Red spectre 
of Pyat and Flourens, recoiled before the 
Commune—how difficult, almost impracticable, 
was the task of the governing few, who, at 
Versailles, without money, without soldiers, 
without help from the Provinces, inspiring no 
enthusiasm or even confidence or sympathy, 
had to re-organize the army, to build anew the 
constitution, to fill the empty treasury, and 
to conquer Paris ;—how deep were the wounds 
inflicted upon our poor dear country, not only 
by the corruptions of the Empire and its 
murderous luxury, but by the faults of many 
anterior governments and their fickle variations ; 
to what a state, not of immorality indeed, 
but of weakness, disgust, ennui, diffidence, 
and powerlessness, our middle classes had been 
reduced, how their sinews and internal strength, 
the Will and Intellect of the nation,—its 
inmost and essential life,—frittered away and 
crumbled down by a hundred years’ misman- 
agement, had become a kind of electric but 
inert and useless jelly, a blank, a negation, a 
nothing quite unable to resist any shock, or to 
defend itself by any energetic exertion ;—how 
the army itself, shorn of its ancient honour 
and glory, diffident, paralyzed, and nerveless, 
had dwindled to the very niveau of the pros- 
trated Biirgerthum ; how, at last, by the wit 
and subtlety, the very French activity, and the 
Southern genius of Thiers, some life was 
elicited from that néant, from nothingness 
itself ;—all that you may read in the above- 
named volumes, worthy every one of them to 
be mentioned in a literary as well as an historic 
sense. 

In several other works, of no great merit, 
some of them carelessly and ill-written, some 
others with malice and ill-will, you may find 
lights, uncertain and flickering indeed, curious 
however, and historically precious, concerning 
the principal chiefs, actors, and composers 
of the Communistic drama; such are ‘ Les 
Hommes de la Commune,’ ‘ Le Pilori des 
Communeux,’ ‘Raoul Rigault,’ ‘Les Chefs 
de la Commune.’ Many anecdotes and traits 
of character, related in those volumes, are 
either exaggerated or apocryphal, and not to 
be relied upon ; but the opinion of the public 
about these heroes is generally true and faith- 
fully copied. No philosophical analysis has 
yet been given of the various streams of tem- 
pers, minds, and doctrines, which mingled in 
the deep bed of what has been called the 
“Commune”: Delescluze, the fossilized man of 
1793, stone-like, kept in long durance, and 
grown there quite impervious to any influence 








of newer and younger thoughts,—Beslay, 
a very righteous, single-minded man, a Ben- 
thamite-Owenite, sincerely Utopian, and_ full 
of hopes and glorious aspirations, —Rochefort, 
the proud gentleman of ancient line, fierce, 
vengeful, acrid, waging war against modern 
society, a democrat in appearance, in reality 
a terrible aristocrat, ironical, merciless, and 
remorseless,—come from very different stocks. 
Nor is Raoul Rigault, the arch-atheist, to be 
confounded with the religiously inclined or 
the International adepts, or with Proudhon’s 
dialectic followers. Each of them represents 
a doctrine, typifies a mode of thought, and 
owes to that identity with a principle, good or 
bad, his historic value. The monsters who mur- 
dered president Bonjean and the poor gendarmes 
acted scientifically and with a moral purpose— 
methodical, almost zsthetic. They were Thugs, 
adoring the Déesse Shiva, and the butchery of 
the victims was a demoniac sacrifice of Law to 
unlawfulness—of Magistracy to culprits—of 
Priests to priest-haters ; a bloody idolatry ; a 
deadly new superstition. Some of them were 
almost insane, maniacs, intoxicated mentally, 
and frantically tipsy with their doctrine. 
Doctrine, indeed, they had and method. Raoul 
Rigault’s Monograph by Jules Forny, barrister- 
at-law, (‘Etude sur Léon Rigault,’ with an 
engraving), deserves to be read, as it gives a 
clear insight into that dark doctrine and the 
new kind of people who held it and acted by 
it. He was a very gay fellow, witty, blagueur, 
enjoying a jest, speaking in calembourgs, and 
Falstaff-like. He felt convinced that Morals 
are immoral, that human freedom condemns 
God. ; and that society being very bad it ought 
to be beheaded. No Catholic Inquisitor, no 
Spanish Alguazil felt less remorse than Rigault, 
happy when accomplishing the religious duty 
of burning men alive or shooting them along 
a wall. Rigault hated all priests, as Torquemada 
hated all heretics. As he was, by-the-bye, 
jovially inclined, he loved to laugh at the God- 
dites, so he called them the Bondieusists ; never 
did the syllable Sacnt escape his lips, and 
he even said “ Rue des Péres,” instead of ** Rue 
des Saints-Péres.” As some poor monk or abbot, 
asking for a /atssez-passer, called himself servant 
of God, Rigault wrote the laissez-passer for 
him, in the following style : “ Let go this man 
who professes to be the servant of ONE called 
God” (dun nommé Dieu). A strange, horrid 
phenomenon ! 

A batch of other little books or pamphlets 
written either by citizens or priests, arrested 
comme otages, or by their gaolers and captors, 
shows what were the feelings of the whole 
population, ‘bourgeois, savetiers, et gentils- 
hommes.” Cowards or murderers they were 
not. Virtuous or heroic they were not. They 
had lost their heads ; they lived on, swamped 
in a moral fog, hardly knowing what they 
were about, enlightened here and there by 
uncertain rays, and committing or permitting 
crimes, as blind men would burn an edifice, 
for want of sight. The book of Abbot Delmas, 
‘ La Terreur dans |’Eglise sous la Commune,’ 
is the best among those documents. It has 
wit and even humour and good nature. The 
author narrates his péripéties without bitterness 
or anger, and echoes with perfect faithfulness 
and composure the speeches of the gamins 
who had made themselves magistrates and 
judges. He paints well and without comment 
the general indifference, universal giddiness, 





strange torpor of the best and most en- 
lightened. Boys of sixteen wear hepys galonnés 
and arrest priests. They act a part in a 
play which rather amuses them, They are 
polite, well-spoken ; sometimes well-behaved. 
They are players ; this one plays Robespierre, 
and this other Chaumette. As to the lower 
persons—ragamuffins, cobblers, navvies, errand- 
boys, they do what the leaders bid them do ; 
“ Moutons de Panurge.” “TI don’t hate curates,” 
says a sturdy grocer; “my uncle is one, a 
very jolly good fellow,”—and the grocer wields 
his chassepot, and fires it, and kills two curates. 
**T will tell you,” says a little tailor, “ I do not 
see any good reason for maltreating the clergy ; 
but the people is master, the people is reason- 
able. Public opinion is against the priests,”— 
and saying so he strikes a prisoner down. 
The priest was not dead, but stunned ; he rose 
meekly and said: “Citizen! you did a bad 
action ; had every one of my captors struck me 
so, I would be dead !”—and the tailor: “Why, 
you are right. What I did was not well. But, 
upon my word, I thought it was right !” 

Another book, by Francis Wey, a man 
of wit and erudition, an Imperialist—not 
an Academician of course—not a Commu- 
nist—who has more talent than Mignet, 
more wit than Marmier, and who probably, 
being of an independent turn, will never 
prosper here, deserves to be especially men- 
tioned. The title is ‘Chronique du Siége 
(1870-71).’ No writer yet saw so deeply and 
sharply through the Parisian mind of our days. 
The book is almost untranslatable ; Parisian 
to the core, essentially French, with a tint of 
mannerism and préjugés, of course. Wey is 
alive to the comical-tragical spectacle of the 
two sieges; he rather thinks that all could 
have gone on very well, had not Napoleon IIL 
been beaten ; and he does not perceive that the 
very causes of the disaster, and of the fall of 
the Empire, were its own corruption, want 
of morality, of straightforwardness, truth, and 
faith in itself. Such an incoherent half-despotic 
liberalism and half-democratic Machiavelism 
could never endure. The hobby-horse of Wey 
is Napoleonism. But what man has no hobby 
in our dear France? With this single draw- 
back, it is a most excellent book, where, as on 
a stage, you may see parading, tottering, van- 
ishing, suffering, expanding, dying, all the 
performers of the drama; not only men, but 
fancies, demons, illusions, fairies, martyrdoms, 
hunger, thirst, ambition, envy, madness, as in 
an AXschylean play with its choruses, or in 
Cervantes’ admirable tragedy of ‘ Numance.’ 
Whoever has not read the ‘Chronicle’ of 
Francis Wey, is ignorant of the profound Dia- 
gnostics, and the true causes of our late political 
disease. How the siege by the Prussians, their 
shells and bombs, our want of bread, our 
immense and unheard-of exertion, our lassitude 
and disconsolate sense of national shame, 
paved the way for the deeds of the Commune, 
—in a word from what a deep pit of moral 
and positive wretchedness we are now 
emerging, successfully I hope,—Wey records 
with truth and vigour. 

I search in vain for some book of high value 
and moral sense, for some excellent poetry or 
history. Even Monseigneur Dupanloup writes 
polemics. Vrignault, Girardin, Ulbach, some 
of them of the rarest abilities, waste their 
noble and various gifts in that useless, dele- 
terious way. Party is all in all. The 
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higher, severer, notion of justice, of mo- 
rality, of disinterested and unbiassed equity 
and truth, being obliterated or stifled, any 
daring man who would raise his voice in 
favour, not of party, but of principle, would 
seem a bitter enemy, a fiend to the public, and 
be treated as such. A Labruyére, a Moliére, 
a Shakspeare, a Dante, are impossible, so 
ill-humoured, acrid, unsocial they would seem; 
would vote them malevolent, and —— 
would set them down as bores,—unhallowed, ill- 
natured. So that Literature vanishes for want 
of principle, which they banish as too austere, 
and of sympathy, which they deem too weak. 
There remains but one corner into which one 
can take refuge, and it is party—party-hatred, 
and prejudice ; extreme party, with its rabid 
calumnies, cowardly obloquies, illiberalities. 
Even Sainte-Beuve, the most indifferent and 
sceptical of sceptics, was forced to enlist and 
fight the battle of men he despised or hated. 
Francis Wey too. And the darkest, most 
truculent invectives of Veuillot pass for fair- 
play and legitimate weapons, war implements, 
justified by their use ; while Larochefoucault’s 
or Bacon’s remarks, being attacks against 
humanity, would brand their authors as in- 
tolerant, intolerable, and revolting fellows. 

Veuillot’s book ‘On the Two Sieges’ is the 
book of a Catholic Juvenal, caustic, unsparing, 
admirably unjust, cruelly true, merciless, 
lawless, epigrammatic, hyperbolic, something 
between Prophet Esdras and Martial, between 
Juvenal, Junius, Churchill, and Rabelais. The 
style is terse, the fine old idiom of the Satyre 
Menippée marvellously wielded and violently 
hurled at the enemy’s heads. Veuillot is much 
read and much feared. Being a satirist by 
profession, he is allowed to have free scope, as 
a soldier is allowed to go about armé jusqu’ aux 
dents. They pardon him his mora/ities for the 
sake of his personalities. As a thinker they 
would crush him; as a pugilist they respect 
him. His unsparing rod,—falling on Favre, 
on Thiers, on Jules Simon,—is a delight and 
a boon to the many haters, who dare not speak 
out, and who rejoice to see the work of their 
heart so neatly done. Veuillot passes not for 
a discontented fellow, a misanthrope, as La- 
bruyére would ; nor for a hypocritical preacher 
of morals, as Addison would; nor for a stern 
looker-on, quite a rascal, as would Bacon : he 
is an abettor, a war-comrade, a good pugilist, 
a savage friend, or fiend, who has wit, sense, 
eloquence, and whose vices, if he has any, are 
his friends’ sacred property and noble defence. 
Let us wage war either for the good fellow or 
against him. The banner he follows, the mot 
@ordre he answers, are responsible, not he. 
See how he launches his clerical tomahawk, 
and handles it cleverly! Let us admire him! 
Do the same on your side! On! Hurrah! 
Vive la Guerre ! 

Such is the hue and ery, even of peaceful 
Academicians, Christian bishops and _philan- 
thropists ; everybody here waging war, and being 
personally engaged in a sort of general Irish 
scramble. The last explosion of that brimstone 
polemistic habit has been the Communistic 
war; Catulle Mendés and Ludovic Hans, above 
mentioned, only sketched in their books the 
picturesque side, the fanciful, the odd, and 
the grotesque. De Beaumont-Vassy, Moriac, De 
Péne, Philibert Audebrand, Virmaitre, and two 
or three others, have written methodically 
and seriously the chronicle of those three 








months. Philibert Audebrand, an old reporter 
and a journalist of some standing, is prodigal 
of anecdotes, tales, portraits, bits of scandal, 
and small facts; he is garrulous, discursive, 
but very suggestive, and more philosophical 
than any of his compeers. For a compact, 
connected, and clear narrative of the military 
movements and strategy of Cluseret against 
Gallifet and Dombrowsky against MacMahon, 
you must turn to the ‘Guerre des Communeux,’ 
by an Officer of the Staff. It gives an interesting 
insight into the moral and intellectual state of 
the army, the tipsy bravery of its assailants, 
and the whole plan happily combined by 
MacMahon and Thiers. A vast semicircle 
was formed, gradually narrowing, and from 
Bicétre to Neuilly slowly crushing in the 
deadly embrace of its closing curve all the 
hamlets, villas, villages, and forts occupied by 
the Parisarmy. The central point to be reached 
was the Place de la Concorde, and thence to 
the Tuileries and Hotel de Ville. Resistance 
was most violent and obstinate, at Asniéres 
and Neuilly on one side of the half-curve, at 
Issy and Clamart on the other. Hatred and 
fury raged more intensely in the Parisian camp. 
Cold resolve and a settled contempt, not cha- 
ritable indeed, very uncompromising, bitter 
and harsh, prevailed in the Versailles ranks. 
Another writer, Sempronius, a pseudonym of 
one who is probably a political man, if not a 
leader, well informed and personally acquainted 
with all parties and all the actors of the tragedy, 
lets us into the couldsses, and elucidates much 
of the secret history of the Commune. In the 
whole, sixteen ‘‘ Histoires de la Commune” are 
now in print; and I read them, alas! full of 
sorrow for my country. It was like looking 
out on a vast sea of blood, hatreds, and ruins. 
Rhetoric never ceased to flirt and flame and 
throw about her pyrotechnic splendours in the 
midst of our troubles and tremendous disasters. 
Beaten generals, worsted commanders, chiefs of 
party, club-presidents, conference-makers, de- 
ceived ‘diplomates, penned their own apologies, 
explained their plans, dilated on the faults of 
their rivals, gave potent and cogent reasons 
why they should have won the day, printed pre- 
cious documents, which were read with avidity, 
argued, contradicted, answered, refuted or 
supported from all sides. All that writing was 
cleverly done: Count Benedetti’s singularly 
so, The official papers and private letters 
printed along with his own narrative, or ap- 
pended to it, chime in with your Scrutator’s 
views and prove the superior shrewdness, and 
deep ability, to say the least, of Prince Bis- 
marck. Other literati of the same mark, warrior 
literati, strategists, and statesmen, have written 
their own panegyric. Their style is as good 
as any: it is like the style of all who now 
belong to the literary rank and file. Sen- 
tences follow each other quietly and regularly. 
Apt metaphors, choice flowers of rhetoric adorn 
the way. There is some adroitness in the 
putting together of facts, some nice strategy 
in the wording, some grace and dexterity in 
the argumentation. Chanzy, Faidherbe, Trochu, 
Ducrot, Wimpffen, do not use, like the Com- 
muneux, the red, bloody melo-dramatic style. 
No bombast ; no faults of grammar ; nothing 
out of the way; but I must add nothing genial, 
original, or powerful. Stéffel’s Rapports on 
the military state of Prussia, which have been 
blamed for their out-spoken and hardy denun- 
ciations, straightforward and eloquent, attain a 


much higher standard ; few persons were cou- 
rageous enough to read them ; nobody profited 
by them. Whoever does not pander toour vanity, 
is, in our eyes, an enemy of the commonwealth, 
—a very bad man indeed. 

There is pathos and pride, and much talent, 
in the passionate pages Jules Favre has written 
pro Domo sud. In the dithyrambic style Paul 
de Saint-Victor’s ‘ Barbares et Bandits’ deserves 
a passing and laudatory notice. Here, “com- 
munistsand conquerors” are sacrificed together, 
not without cause, to the deep hatred and 
revenge of their victims, and devoted to the 
infernal gods. Sarcey’s pungent wit vies, in 
his ‘Siége de Paris,’ a clever, readable book, 
with Paul de Saint-Victor’s eloquence and 
poetry. But, in the mean time, our poor dear 
country goes on its unhappy desolate errand, 
pays nobly the debts accumulated on its head, 
and pays, too, the heavier debt of its old mis- 
government; while men of spirit and of 
intellect satisfy themselves, rather idly, with 
fiery denunciations, flowery narratives, pictu- 
resque elegies, and admonitory invectives. 
Renan’s work, ‘Réforme Intellectuelle ou 
Morale,’ more dispassionate and philosophical, 
contains many excellent hints, insinuated and 
rather obliquely shown ; but happily put, and 
which would be quite beneficial to France, 
were they accepted and acted upon. Severe 
statistics and works of travel or morals are 
wanting; we make an exception in favour of 
M. de Beauvoir's ‘Travels,’ an entertaining 
and valuable book. 

Léon Feer’s ‘Etudes Bouddhiques,’ and 
Desnoireterre’s sprightly work, ‘ Voltaire et le 
Dixhuitiéme Siécle,’ as well as the third 
volume of Madame Duplessis-Mornay’s curious 
‘Memoirs,’ have been drowned and obscured 
in the hubbub and darkness of the late 
political events. Some pretty elegiac pieces 
of poetry, in the Wordsworth- Bloomfield 
style, by Coppée and Manuel, and two or 
three dramas, by Alexandre Dumas ji/s and 
3elot, at once witty, metaphysical, physio- 
logical, and unblushingly cynical, some of 
them elegantly “pornographic,” the works of 
blasés, completely hostile to the old society, its 
manners and ways,—not daring to attack them 
in front, and content to analyze leisurely the 
poisonous stuff they admire,—have broken a 
little the insipid monotony of our political 
squabblings and journalistic frays. Novelists 
and romance-mongers have kept almost quiet, 
and remained silent. Only some ladies, who 
had entrepris la fourniture of the Parisian 
feuilletons continue plying their old trade, @ 
cing centimes la ligne; nobody cares, and 
nobody reads. A “pearl,” of the finest, 
purest water, has been thrown in that deep 
intellectual morass of ours, ‘La Roche-aux- 
Mouettes,’ by Jules Sandeau. It is a book 
for children, but quite on a par with your best 
children’s books, naive, fresh, sometimes quaint, 
even funny, most amusing, and full of honest 
feelings, interspersed with good pictures of 
Breton scenery. Straightforwardness of pur- 
pose is there, a delicacy of meaning absolutely 
refreshing ; so healthy and inartificial it is, and 
true, compared, for instance, with that chef- 
d’ceuvre, a ‘Conference on Moral Alimenta- 
tion,’ held by an Academician to men and 
women who had no bread, hardly potatoes, about 
January last. Since I have mentioned the Aca- 
demy, I may add, that I merely speak of it en 
passant, for it has no longer any weight in the 
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intellectual sphere, but merely in the sphere of 
intrigues. It cannot recover its influence, 
unless it changes the mode of its elections. A 
political candidate tells his electors that he 
intends to support such or such principles. 
Nothing can be more legitimate. An acade- 
mical candidate who calls upon his future 
electors, declares that he considers himself a 
great writer, or even a man of genius. Nothing 
can be more absurd. When a political candi- 
date comes forward, he promises to serve some 
fraction of society: all that an academical 
candidate can say to his judges is, “ Vote for 
me, because I have a great deal of talent.” If 
the French Academy wishes to be no longer 
ridiculous, it must abolish the stupid custom 
which obliges people to make such a declara- 
tion ; and it must proclaim that any candidate 
who visits the illustrious Immortals will not 
be admissible. It must then draw up a list 
of those whom it deems worthy of a fauteuil, 
discuss their various titles, and publish the 
discussions. Lastly, it must let a certain time 
elapse between the publication of the said 
debates and the election, and then consult 
public opinion. 

French intellect is not only alive, as you 
see ; but,—the rapid sketch 1 have ventured 
to draw bears testimony to what [ am saying, 

-very productive, rapid, and fitful; very 
fanciful and brisk ; tenacious under the most 
untoward circumstances of its old discursive, 
polemistic, and rhetorical vigour. Great 
things, and noble things, are still to be accom- 
plished by the old Gallic spirit ; provided it 
lays down Greek intrigue, abjures Byzantine 
envy, renounces self-murdering hatreds, and 
discourages mediocrity. 

PHILARETE CHASLES, Mazarineeus. 





GERMANY. 

More than seventy years have elapsed since 
Goethe and Schiller declared in their Musen- 
almanach that “ politics begin where learning 
ends.” Forty years later, Gervinus had this 
Henion in his mind when, in his ‘History of 
German Poetry,’ a work deeply imbued with 
Tendenz, he madethe remark,—a remark worthy 
rather of a practical politician than of an his- 
torian of literature,—that the time had come 
when learning should end and politics take 
its place. Yet, if we survey the condition 
of literature during the twelve months which 
have immediately succeeded 1870, that won- 
drous year of victory, we cannot lelp con- 
fessing that the apothegm of Gervinus is 
being realized, and that, not in Europe only, 
but in Germany also, German politics are 
assuming an importance that was scarcely to 
be expected. The sway the Germans used 
to exercise over the immaterial and the un- 
worldly,—a sway that their neighbours have 
been so long used to laugh at,—has, thanks to 
Sedan and Metz, become a very material and 
worldly rule. The Cesar of the legend, Fre- 
derick of the Red Beard ( Barba-rossa ), who, it 
was fabled, slept imprisoned in Kyffheuser, 
has come to life again in the person of William of 
the White Beard ( Barba-blanca). The second 
great interregnum that has occurred in German 
history, that which began with the abdication 
of the last German Cesar of the House of 
Habsburg, Francis II., in 1806, lasted about 
as long as the first, that between the death 
of Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen and the 
accession of Rodolf I. of Habsburg, and has 





ended with the solemn proclamation of Wil- 
liam of Hohenzollern at Versailles, in the 
former palace of the hereditary foe of Ger- 
many, Louis XIV. The New Empire, includ- 
ing as it does Strasbourg and Metz, is cer- 
tainly large, although smaller than the old one, 
inasmuch as it has excluded, along with the 
Habsburg Emperor, the hereditary dominions of 
his house, and has declared that Vienna and 
the Tyrol are politically a foreign land. Yet 
the year 1870 has shown that the political 
boundaries are not the boundaries of the nation. 
The Austrian Germans have shown by their atti- 
tude, which made neutrality not only possible 
for their government, but also necessary, that 
they have known how to make themselves and 
their kinsmen who belong to the New Empire 
one people, both as regards their nationality and 
as regards their literature. 

Accordingly we find that all branches of the 
German nation, even the Austrians, who took 
no part in the actual struggle, are represented in 
the Kriegs- und Siegsliteratur, which represents 
the effects of the past year on the book-market. 
On the whole, one must allow that this litera- 
ture is more remarkable for quantity than for 
quality; that the soldiers ofthe nation have been 
more successful than its poets: and it would 
seem, in spite of Goethe’s celebrated saying, 
that even in Prussia poetry does not so readily 
respond to the word of command as the Guard 
and the Landwehr. The lyrics of 1815, the 
poems of Arndt, Kérner, and Schenkendorf, 
were the expression of a patriotic indignation, 
that had been growing up during long and 
bitter years of distress and trial, but the war 
of 1871 suddenly broke out in the midst of 
what was apparently the profoundest peace, and 
found the poets less prepared and less enthu- 
siastic than the Prussian recruits. This serves 
to explain the fact that an indifferent song like 
the ‘Wacht am Rhein’ could become the 
Sturmlied of the army, although, of course, its 
popularity was in a great measure due to the 
music to which the words were set. But it is 
disgraceful that a political street-song, in the 
style of the Berlin comic journal, K/addera- 
datsch, the so-called ‘ Kutschkelied,’ should 
attain popularity, and should be translated, if 
only in ridicule, into every European tongue, 
and even into ancient Greek and Sanskrit, and 
that elaborate discussions should take place as 
to its history and author. To the two great col- 
lections of the political poetry of the year, the 
‘Liedern zu Schutz und Trutz,’ and the ‘ Fiir 
Strassburg’s Kinder,’ nearly all the distinguished 
German poets, and several undistinguished ones, 
have contributed. Many of the former have 
also published separate manifestations of their 
patriotic enthusiasm,— effusions generally more 
remarkable for the good intentions that 
prompted them than for intrinsic merit. Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath’s stirring ballad, ‘ Die 
Trompete von Gravelotte, —a poem which, by its 
tone and metre, will remind English readers of 
Wolfe’s ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,’—is one of 
the few songs which the war has called forth 
that seem likely to survive. The ‘ Herolds- 
stimmen’ of E. Geibel, and the ‘ Antike Stro- 
phen’ of Julius Grosse, are pitched in too 
high a key to be popular; the bitter verses of 
Fr. Bodenstedt, in which one can scarcely 
recognize the tender friend of Mirza Schaffy, are 
too obscure. Others, such as Albert Jiissing, 
a youth who had barely reached his twentieth 
year, have, like Korner, given their lives in the 





battle-field for their country ; but.though like 
him in their youth, they have fallen far short 
of his genius. 

He who among living German authors is 
the Minnesiinger, par excellence, can also 
boast of being the first poet-courtier of the 
New Empire. The epoch of the Troubadours 
came to an end with the close of the 
“ Czesarless Period” in the thirteenth century ; 
and now the singer of the Amaranth, Oscar 
von Redwitz, has hung round his neck 
the bugle instead of the lute with the blue 
ribbon, and, metaphorically speaking, has 
joined Liitzow’s Free Companies. He has 
put his verses into the mouth of a former 
comrade of Korner, one of Liitzow’s old 
black Jagers, but, unlike the bard of the 
sword song, he knows the battles that he 
sings only from the newspaper. Evidently he 
is not at home in the camp, and, instead of 
adopting the fiery strophe of Kérner and Arndt, 
he has imitated Riickert, whose ‘Geharnischte 
Sonette’ are nearly forgotten, and has adopted 
the artificial form of the sonnet—a form better 
adapted to the study than the bivouac. His 
war poetry is full of lengthy meditations ; and 
although this tardy convert to the national 
cause advocates in a praiseworthy fashion the 
unity of Germany, his verses, when compared 
with Kérner’s stirring lyrics, read like leading 
articles turned into indifferent verse. Although 
there are some powerful passages,—among 
them those addressed to the Emperor, the 
Crown Prince and the ‘Tron and Blood” 
Chancellor, and the finely-conceived address to 
Woman and the prophecy of the Future of 
Germany, which forms the conclusion of the 
work,—we cannot regard these sonnets, which 
number hundreds, and for which the writer 
has been rewarded with orders and autograph 
letters, as the offspring of genuine inspiration. 

The fallen have been more  worthily 
mourned than the victors have been praised. 
Albert Moser, the thoughtful “ poet of death,” 
has dedicated to the memory of his former pupil, 
Count Lothar von Hohenthal, who fell before 
Metz, an elegy that ranks among the most 
mature and finished productions of the year. 

How little the Germans, a few politicians 
excepted, anticipated a struggle with France, 
is shown by the fact that just before 
the outbreak of the war their poets had a 
particular fancy for choosing subjects from 
French history, and particularly from the time 
of the Revolution, on which the plots of more 
than half-a-dozen of the dramas of the present 
year are founded; half of them introduce either of 
thetwochief leaders of the Revolution, or both of 
them, as is the case with the most remarkable of 
these plays, Robert Hammerling’s ‘Danton and 
Robespierre.’ Hammerling, whois the most con- 
siderable epic poet that Germany has produced 
of late years, and whose pictures, Byronic in 
their colouring, of Neronian Rome and of the 
Miinster Anabaptists, have excited unqualified 
admiration, has now appeared for the first 
time as a dramatist. His work, which he has 
not designed for representation, being conscious 
of its possessing rather the qualities of an epic 
than of a play, is marked by the same dangerous 
characteristic which distinguishes Shakspeare’s 
‘Julius Cesar,’ that of having two heroes, one 
of whom disappears at the end of the third 
act. A good Shakspearean critic has indeed 
maintained that Czesar does not really disap- 
pear; that in the last two acts his spirit 
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instead of his personality is present; and that 
in the last it appears visibly on the boards. 
Hammerling causes a “muffled figure,” which 
he names “ Danton’s ghost,” to strike Robes- 
pierre, while he is dabbling in natural magic in 
the Park at Montmorency, a la Rousseau, with 
a dagger, which glances off Robespierre’s secret 
shirt of mail. Danton, who succumbs to the 
self-seeking ambition and theoretical rectitude 
of his rival, as Cesar does to Brutus, is yet the 
true hero of the drama. The cowardly Robes- 
pierre is an unreal shadow—a pure idea. He 
sacrifices his friend, as Brutus sacrifices his 
father ; but Brutus, notwithstanding his inhu- 
man deed, remains completely a man, a being 
like ourselves, while Robespierre, as an in- 
carnate Weltgeist, is right in calling himself 
an Unmensch: the one is the sentimental 
murderer who dips his hands in the blood of 
the hated tyrant, and the other resembles an 
impersonal law, the letter of which kills. If 
this were a legitimately dramatic conception, 
the Penal Code would be the proper hero of 
tragedians. Robespierre the dictator, at the 
head of the revolutionary populace, would be 
a better subject for a play than Robespierre 
the martyr to his enthusiasm for the sovereignty 
of the people, who surrenders himself to the 
hands of the hangman because the people, that 
is, the Paris mob, does not flock to his aid. 
Regarded as a revolutionary epic in a drama- 
tic form, Hammerling’s work possesses many 
beauties. Danton’s form is plastic; the other 
leaders of the Revolution, St. Just, Couthon, 
and others, have all their characteristic traits. 
The passages where the populace are intro- 
duced are vigorous: the difficult scenes in the 
Convention, almost word for word reproduced 
from the account in the Afoniteur of 1794, 
show dramatic force, while the diction, half 
prose half verse, is terse, pointed, and true to 
the period. 

A lyric poet, the genial H. Lingg, has also 
turned dramatist this year, and produced a 
tragedy founded on a passage in the history of 
the Hohenstaufen. Violante, one of the many 
illegitimate daughters of the Emperor Frede 
rick, loves her natural brother, King Manfred, 
who is betrayed to his enemies by Count 
Richard of Caserta, her husband and his vassal. 
The conflict between Violante’s love for her 
husband and her brother, and the suspicion that 
gradually grows stronger in her mind that she 
and Manfred are not children of the same 
mother, have a psychological interest about 
them, such as modern playwrights are partial 
to. Lingg, however, is not psychologist 
enough to develope the situation adequately. 
The subject is treated rather in a narrative 
than a dramatic way: there is no searching 
analysis of character, and the forcible dic- 
tion does not atone for the want of dra- 
matic colour. In this last respect the new 
play of Heinrich Kruse, the author of the 
‘ Countess,’ deserves praise. Kruse has chosen 
as the subject of his play the story of the 
great Admiral of the Hanseatic League, the 
Biirgermeister Jiirgen Wullenwever of Liibeck ; 
and although the piece is more of a history 
than a drama, it far surpasses Lingg’s play. 
Another tragedy with a Biirgermeister for its 
hero, ‘ The last Biirgermeister of Strasbourg,’ 
by K. Biedermann, owes its existence to the 
recovery of the old Imperial city. It is enough 
to name other dramatic productions: the ro- 
mantic drama, ‘ The Count of Hammerstein,’ 





by Willbrandt, and ‘Gustav Vasa,’ by B. 
Scholz. Of a higher order of merit is the 
bold attempt of Fr. Marx, in his tragedy 
‘ Olympias,’ to vindicate the notorious Letitia 
of antiquity, although it is not so good a play 
as his ‘ Jacobiia of Holland.’ Two Austrian 
writers who yearly contribute to the stage, 
Joseph Weilen and Mosenthal—the latter is 
a native of Electoral Hesse—have not been 
idle this year. The former has used the cause 
célebre of Count Hoorne under the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, and Law’s speculations, 
as the materials for a piece directed against the 
Stock Exchange. In language, construction, 
and characterization, the first three acts of the 
drama rank amongst the best plays of this 
talented and prolific writer: the last act un- 
fortunately is an almost unaccountable mistake. 
In Mosenthal’s ‘Marina,’ the false Demetrius— 
that inexhaustible theme, which since Schiller’s 
time has been handled by Hebbel, Laube, 
Count Tolstoi, and others—is treated, with this 
variation, that it is the widow of Demetrius who 
plays the principal part, and that, in order to 
revenge herself on the Russians, she acknow- 
ledges an impostor. The author, however, has 
not been contented with this new and powerful 
motive, and adding a love intrigue, he has 
given the finale an operatic tinge. ‘ Henry the 
Second,’ the bilogy of another Austrian, Fer- 
dinand von Saar, has obtained the unusual 
honour of a second edition, although, I am 
sorry to say, no manager has yet ventured to 
put it on the boards. On better grounds, the 
plays of the new Platenian, Julius Grosse, 
remain unacted. Their versification is poor, 
their style academic, and yet seven volumes of 
them have been published this year ! 
is one of those authors, not uncommonly met 
with, who are greatly esteemed by a small 
circle of friends, but who, partly from want of 
vigour, partly from their peculiarities, remain un 
known to the outside public. His war-songs, his 
dramas, his mock-heroics, to which I shall refer 
presently, are all over-laboured. Karl Robert 
is the nom de plume of a German philosopher 
who has of late attracted much notice, and who 
betrays his identity by prefixing to his ‘ Dra- 
matic Poems’ an essay on the drama. Lis 
theory is, that in the drama it is not the form 
but the matter which is of importance, and 
as in his clever but bizarre ‘ Philosophy of the 
Unknown,’ he has taken a pessimist view of 
love, he has chosen as his subjects Tristan 
and Iseult and the Wife of Uriah—certainly 
personages who were unfortunate in love. This 
clever thinker has earned greater fame by his 
philosophy than his plays could ever have 
gained for him. 

The novel has been rightly called the modern 
epic. Since the publication of Karl Bek’s ‘Janko’ 
repeated attempts have been made to make it 
analogous in form to the epic, by theaid of verse. 
‘Through all Weathers,’ by Schack, the cele- 
brated translator of ‘ Firdusi,’ is an attractive 
poem, in stanzas: it has some of the grace of 
Ariosto along with Byron’s humour, but it is 
free from Byron’s cynical indecency. ‘ Pesach 
Pardel, the Life and Adventure of a Cultivated 
Jew,’ by Julius Grosse, describes a type of 
modern culture in an original and piquant 
manner, but the bizarre language and style mar 
the reader’s enjoyment. Karl von Mertens, 
who some years ago began his career as an 
author with an ‘Idyll a la Voss’ Luise,’ gives 
in his ‘ Modern Society,’ an Hogarthian carica- 
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ture that is not altogether free from intentional 
indecency. 

The war was obviously unfavourable to that 
nine-volume monster, the novel in poetical 
prose. The strange incidents of the struggle 
proveda formidable rival to the most extravagant 
conceptions of the novelist, and neither authors 
nor public cared for fiction. Consequently, 
if we put aside the stories which appeared in 
the feudlletons of the papers, we find that little 
of importance has appeared beyond ‘The Last 
Bombardier’ (‘ Der Letzte Bombardier’) of the 
indefatigable Hackliinder, some middling novels 
by Gustav vom See, a few pious tales by the 
Countess Franzisca von Schwerin, and the 
highly-coloured fictions of Adolph Wilbrandt, 
whose plays I have already spoken of. Hack- 
linder, who is a German imitator of “ Boz,” has 
in the novel above mentioned recurred to the 
ground which best suits him—the life of the 
guard-room. An ex-artilleryman, this is the 
phase he depicted in his first books. ‘ Fritz 
Ellrodt,’ by the veteran Gutzkow, first appeared 
in the Neue Freie Presse, and, like all its author 
has published since the ‘ Roman Enchanter,’ it 
contains an immense mass of materials, the 
results of minute study of detail and of the his- 
tory of manners, which have not, however, been 
sufficiently worked up. The memoirs of the 
scandal-loving sister of the great Frederick, 
the Margriifin Wilhelmina, of Baireuth, have 
been his principal authority: he has observed 
the strictest fidelity to historical truth, even 
in the minutest details of costume ; and he 
has drawn a striking picture of the mis- 
government which prevailed in the petty 
courts which existed in the old empire. The 
novel is constructed in so elaborate a fashion, 
that it threatens to extend, like his predecessors, 
to a considerable number of volumes ; but the 
sudden death of the hero unexpectedly snaps 
the manifold threads, among which that apper- 
taining to Jean Paul’s mysterious ‘ Emanuel’ 
awakes without satisfying the liveliest hopes. 
Spielhagen is engaged on a new work, and 
Paul Heyse, whose brilliant and finished 
novelettes used to appear every Easter with the 
flowers of spring, has this year contented him- 
self with editing a selection of the best German 
tales, instead of writing anything himself. It 
is a proof of unusual modesty in Heyse, who 
is rightly regarded as the first of living German 
novelists, that he has not as yet inserted a 
single production of his own in the series. 

If we pass from imaginative literature to 
philosophy, we must allow that the remarkable 
paucity of philosophical works is not due to the 
war alone. No philosopher has advocated the 
present war as Fichte did the War of Indepen- 
dence, and in an eloquent address “to the 
German nation,” extolled it as a “ crusade of 
reason”; probably because at present there are 
few Fichtes. The Centenary of Hegel, the obser- 
vance of which was postponed on account of the 
war, has been celebrated by the unveiling of his 
bust ; but outside the Berlin Hegel Society, of 
which Prof. Michelet is the orthodox president, 
the jubilee has awakened no echo in Germany. 
On the other hand, Fichte’s son, an aged, grey- 
haired man, yet still an indefatigable worker, 
has seized the occasion of the restoration of the 
empire to edit his father’s speeches, which 
advocated the movement on the highest moral 
grounds, and has prefixed to them a preface 
that is well worth reading. The biography 
of Schelling has been completed by the publi- 
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cation of the third volume, and an interesting 
addition has been made to it by the appearance 
of the long-promised life of his first wife, 
Caroline, the divorced wife of A. W. Schlegel. 
The reputation that this lady, who had three 
husbands,—the first, Dr. Bohmer, died young, 
from the second, A. W. Schlegel, she separated 
in the most amicable fashion, the third, Schel- 
ling, outlived her,—enjoyed, of being both in 
person and in mind one of the most attractive 
women of her time, is fully confirmed, perhaps 
enhanced, by the collection of her letters, edited 
by her son-in-law, the historian, G. Waitz, and 
by the portrait prefixed to the volume. Caroline 
was a daughter of the celebrated Gottingen 
theologian, Michzelis, and was an extremely in- 
timate friend of Theresa Heyne, the daughter 
of the renowned philologist, and the wife of G. 
Forster. It was through her friend’s influence 
that after the early death of her first husband, 
with whom she had lived anidyllic life in a little 
town in the Harz, she was induced to remove 
to Mayence, together with her only child, 
Augusta Béohmer (Schlegel’s beloved step- 
daughter, who is so often mentioned in the 
history of the Romantic School), and became 
one of the intellectual Republican circle 
that met at Forster’s house. After the Prus- 
sians captured the city, the inhabitants 
were bitterly persecuted for their known 
leaning to France, and many persons of note 
were flogged. Even women did not escape 
molestation. Caroline, who was known to be 
an enthusiastic votary of the cause of liberty, 
was transported to the fortress of K@nigstein, 
near Frankfort, and only released, after nine 
months of harsh confinement, through the 
exertions of Schlegel, who afterwards became 
her second husband. The Schlegels now re- 
moved to Jena, to be near Goethe, and a move- 
ment began which marked an epoch in the 
history of German literature, and upon which 
Caroline’s uncontrolled enthusiasm and pro- 
nounced—sometimes, too pronounced—sym- 
pathies and antipathies had a decided, often a 
pernicious influence. A stranger to all pathos, 
she was unjust to Schiller, whose moral strict- 
ness she regarded as pedantry. Although she 
never descended to what was ignoble, she 
thought herself justified in laying no restraint on 
her inclinations. When her daughter, whom she 
had intended to be Schelling’s bride, died at 
the age of seventeen, she herself, without hesi- 
tation, became his wife. Her pen was ever 
active. Many passages that passed for Schle- 
gel’s were written by her, and many more were 
due to her influence. Our knowledge of German 
female writers of the last century has been en- 
riched by this portrait of a remarkable and 
clever woman. 

It is a significant indication of the present 
state of philosophy in Germany, that in place 
of philosophical systems, biographies of philo- 
sophers and of their wives too appear. Of wives 
of thinkers of the first rank,—with the excep- 
tion of the old bachelors Kant and Schopen- 
hauer they all married, and happily, too,— 
the only one who survives is the widow of 
Herbart, an English lady, now in her eightieth 
year, who lives at Koénigsberg. Herbart, the 
founder ofa realistic school that emanated from 
Kant, and who is at present numerously repre- 
sented, is of all German thinkers the one that 
has hitherto been least known in England, 
although he is the one who has most affinity 
to English thought, being in psychology 









allied to Locke, in ethics to Clarke and Adam 
Smith, and basing his metaphysics on experi- 
ence. His works, which his pupils have pub- 
lished in twelve handsome volumes, kave this 
year received a considerable addition, through 
the appearance, at Leipzig, of his ‘ Remains,’ 
edited by Ziller. They contain his letters and 
autobiographical passages. Frauenstiidt has 
compiled, in two volumes, a special Lexicon 
to Schopenhauer, the other Kantian realist. 
Among independent contributions to philoso- 
phy, we may mention Hartmann’s keen criticism 
of Kant’s ‘Ding an Sich, and Micheelis’s 
‘Kant before and after 1770.’ Both belong 
to the set of publications that have been called 
forth by the dispute which has arisen between 
Kuno Fisher and Trendelenburg as to the 
idealistic or realisti ccharacter of Kant’s tran- 
scendental esthetic. At the same time, the 
revival of Berkeley’s Idealism in England has 
provoked a similar movement in Germany. 
Robert Zimmermann has treated of ‘ Kant’s 
Love of Mathematics,’ and ‘Kant’s Refuta- 
tion of Berkeley’s Idealism,’ while an Eng- 
lishman, Edmund Montgomery, has written 
in German a criticism of ‘Kant’s Theory 
of Cognition, from the Empirieal Stand- 
point.’ Finally, ‘Hartmann’s Philosophy of 
the Unknown’ has provoked a reply in German, 
from a German American, in New York. The 
subtle Fortlage, of Jena, has collected his 
philosophical writings, and Trendelenburg, 
who is as celebrated for the elegance of his 
style as for the acuteness of his reasoning, has 
this year published a third edition of his 
* Logical Inquiries,’ in which he has added a 
refutation of the Darwinian theory. ‘The 
Philosophic Questions of the Day,’ by Bona 
Meyer, of Bonn, shows that the tendency of 
contemporary philosophy is to recur to Kant. 
The book is intended to inform educated 
readers of the aims of philosophy. 

It is, perhaps, best to include under the head 
of philosophy ‘The Religion of the Spirit.’ 
Although it consists of religious poems, it is 
the last work of Melchior Meyer, who has died 
since its publication. Meyer was one of 
those authors, not uncommon in Germany, 
whose philosophy is too poetical, and whose 
poetry is too philosophical, to admit of any of 
their writings ranking either as a purely 
scientitic or as a purely poetical achievement. 
A man of the deepest moral earnestness, his 
tendency was to the didactic, and his most 
successful effort was his political dialogues, 
‘ Conversations with a Clown’ (‘ Gespriiche mit 
einem Grobian’). His poems are pervaded by 
a sort of religion of nature, steeped in Neo- 
Schellingian Monotheism ; but noble as are his 
conceptions, he is not likely to please either 
the Freethinkers or the Orthodox. 

Two works on subjects nearly allied to 
philosophy have been continued in the present 
year, and one of them has been brought to a 
conclusion, The fourth volume of M. Carrier’s 
well-known work, ‘Art as a Branch of the 
History of Culture,’ has appeared, and treats 
of the Renaissance and the age of the Reforma- 
tion. Hettner, who in the previous portions 
of his ‘History of the Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ had given a somewhat 
cursory sketch of French and English lite- 
rature, has now presented us with a much 
more careful account of German literature 
down to the time of Goethe and Schiller. After 
the laborious investigations of Klemm and the 





works of Buckle, Mr. Lecky and Dr. Draper, 
Henne van Rhyn’s ‘ History of Modern Cul- 
ture, from the Revival of Learning down to the 
Present Day,’ is not of much value, and is more 
remarkable for Radicalism than independent 
research. Kreyszig, who is known as a Shak- 
spearean critic, (what German is there who has 
not written on Shakspeare?) has published 
some lectures on the German novels of the 
present day. He does ample justice to Auer- 
bach, Spielhagen, and others, but English 
readers will be astonished at the ferocity with 
which, in imitation of Julian Schmidt, he 
attacks Gutzkow, who has hitherto been re- 
garded as the most considerable of German 
novelists, and falls foul, not merely of his later 
works, but of all his writings. 

Herr von Friessen’s ‘ Recollections of Ludwig 
Tieck, by an Old Friend,’ do not bear out the 
promise of the title. There is extremely little 
in the book about Tieck himself, and the 
writer’s criticisms, which fill by far the larger 
portion of his two volumes, are neither re- 
markably novel nor remarkably profound. 
They may, however, be welcomed as tending 
to revive some interest in the works of the 
now forgotten “chief poet of the Romantic 
School.” Much more light is thrown on the 
development of Germany, and more especially 
of Prussia, by an unpretending little volume, 
Ferdinand Ranke’s biography of a plain Ger- 
man schoolmaster, August Meinecke, who was 
rector of the Joachimthal Gymnasium, at Berlin. 
People have said, with obvious exaggeration, 
that the Prussian schoolmasters won the battles 
of Metz and Sedan; but one understands 
what they mean when one reads the account of 
this man, who positively glowed with enthu- 
siasm for his calling, and was incessantly 
occupied in training his pupils, lovingly yet 
strictly, in the study of the spirit, not of the 
mere words, of the classical authors. The 
training given in the Prussian schools prepares 
for the discipline of the camp; the incul- 
cation of accurate habits of thought for ability 
in action. 

Varnhagen’s Remains seem to be really inex- 
haustible. No sooner has the concluding 
volume of his Diaries, the fourteenth, appeared, 
than a new work is given to the world, 
‘ Biographical Portraits,’ with letters of Koreff, 
C. Brentano, Madame von Fouqué, and others. 
The most interesting of these sketches and 
letters are those by “‘The Mad Clemens,” and 
by the somewhat masculine wife of the author 
of ‘Undine.’ What a curious sort of “ Saint” 
Brentano made when, in his latter days, he took 
to monkery and spiritualism, is shown by the 
story,—that when he had finished a portrait of 
St. Peter the Apostle, in accordance with the 
directions of the wonder-working nun, Catha- 
rine Emmerich, he unhesitatingly hung round 
the figure his own tobacco-pouch as a satchel. 
Among the numerous brochures which the Beet- 
hoven Centenary has called forth, we may men- 
tion a pamphlet by Richard Wagner, in which 
hetrifles with the deeper parts of Sch penhauer’s 
Metaphysic, and writes more in praise of him- 
self than of Beethoven, and the pamphlet of 
L. Nohl, also devoted to the laudation of 
Wagner. A striking contrast to these two 
publications is presented by the biography of 
the Maestro, by Alexander ‘lhayer, United 
States Consul at Trieste, a work distinguished 
by a union of German thoroughness and Ame- 
rican common sense. Notable contributions to 
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the history of Music are Ed. Hanslick’s col- 
lection of his musical criticisms, published 
under the title of ‘From the Concert Room,’ 
and the same author's elaborate ‘History of 
the Concert in Vienna.’ 

Varnhagen’s Diaries carry us into the region 
of political history. It is not at all singular 
that in this branch of literature the subjects 
most in vogue are the wars of 1866 and 1870, 
while at the same time it is clear that for the 
proper handling of the latter, at any rate, the 
right time is not yet come. The only excep- 
tion to these remarks is Leopold Ranke, the 
Nestor and Corypheus of diplomatic annals. 
He has this year published the first volume of 
his work, ‘ The German Powers and the League 
of Princes’ (see Athen. No. 2269). The only 
connecting link between this work and recent 
events lies in the fact that, by the formation 
of the league against Joseph the Second, 
Frederick the Great began the movement for 
the exclusion of Austria from Germany, which 
his grand-nephew has finally completed. But 
Prussian historians have no claim to having 
contributed, even in the smallest degree, to 
bringing about the present condition of Ger- 
many. The ‘German Speeches’ of one of the 
best of them, Ranke’s celebrated pupil, Wilhelm 
Giesebrecht, of Munich, are taken up with very 
out-of-the-way subjects, such as the development 
of German Historiography, the first German 
Missionary in Prussia, &c. Still the reader 
instinctively feels that they are all pervaded 
by the idea of German unity, that idea 
which the thinkers, poets, and historians 
of the nation joined in proclaiming, and 
which was at last realized on the French 
battle-fields. The best of the speeches, that 
upon the influence exercised by the Ger- 
man Universities on the development of the 
nation, is the best proof of this. Every great 
movement in Germany has begun with the 
professional desk: Luther, Kant, Schiller, 
Fichte, Niebuhr, were professors ; Goethe was 
curator of the University of Jena, and Scharn- 
horst, the creator of the Prussian army, was a 
teacher at the Military Academy. ‘The man 
of the new era—the diplomatist on horse- 
back, with a Dragoon’s helmet and cuirass— 
has learnt nothing from the schoolmaster, except 
the power of lecturing North Germany and the 
German Parliaments, as his collected speeches 
show. He who was once the most detested 
of Junkers, has become, since his successes, 
the most popular man in Germany, and, strange 
to say, in America, where new towns are 
named after him, while in his own country 
this has been the case only with a single 
village, Bismarcksdorf, in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen. It is characteristic of Germany that so 
many books should be written in his honour. 
The year has produced quite a Bismarck litera- 
ture. The Romans apotheosized their heroes, 
the Germans evolve philosophical theories about 
theirs. In his ‘Count Bismarck and the Ger- 
man Nation, ’ Constantin Roessler has offered 
to the Chancellor this peculiar form of national 
homage. The work is not a bad one, but ‘ The 
Book of Count Bismarck,’ by G. Hesekiel, a 
contributor to the Kvreuzzeitung, is more inter- 
esting, because the compiler has been allowed 
to publish extracts from letters written by Bis- 
marck during his travels, which show the states- 
man in deshabille, and display his humour—a 
humour somewhat akin to Heine’s—and his 
unusual powers of describing scenery. 





The most remarkable book of the year which 
relates to the recent war is ‘The History of the 
War of 1870,’ from the practised pen of Wolf- 
gang Menzel. As the work appeared pari 
passu with the events, it is naturally full of 
inaccuracies ; still, upon the whole, it gives a 
vivid picture of the great drama. In it the old 
Burschenschafter, whom Borne nick-named 
the “ eater of Frenchmen,” saw the dream of his 
whole life fulfilled when the empire was re- 
stored, and Alsace and Lorraine surrendered 
to his nation. The recovery of these provinces, 
which till the year 1689—the year when 
Strasbourg was lost—played a glorious part 
in German history, has occasioned a flood of 
writings about the civilization and history of 
Alsace, the best of which is the work of two 
Vienna professors, Scherer and Lorenz. The 
Alsatians require to be told that they had a 
glorious history, literature, and art, before they 
became Frenchmen. A description of the 
land and people of Alsace has not yet 
appeared such as Riehl, the historian, in his 
‘ Wanderbuch,’ has given of the Tauber valley, 
—of the left bank of the Rhine, near Cleve,— 
and of the forgotten eastern corner of the 
German nationality which dwells on the bank 
of the Leith, the native country of Haydn. 
Where the German and the Frenchman 
march, there is need of a writer such as 
Heinrich Noé, of Munich, who has con- 
trived to write a masterly description of 
the Italian borders, where the Latin and 
Teutonic races meet. He has this year pub- 
lished ‘ Pictures of the Southern Tyrol and the 
Banks of the Lago di Garda,’ and draws a 
true, yet lively picture, of those little- 
known borders where remnants of a German 
stock still survive in the midst of Romance 
surroundings. He has mastered the difficult 
secret of giving a lifelike picture of inanimate 
nature. In this book, as well as in his former 
work, on Dalmatia and the Black Mountains of 
Montenegro, he has shown himself to be not 
only a gifted ethnographer, but also a lover of 
nature, and an accomplished writer of books of 
travel. Another German traveller, M. Freiherr 
von Wrede, has attracted the attention which was 
denied to him when alive, through his death, a 
death which, maddened by the neglect he expe- 
rienced, he inflicted with his own hand. When 
under twenty-five years of age, he dared every 
risk in order to accomplish a journey into the 
interior of Arabia; but he could find no 
publisher for his narrative, because the savants 
chose to disbelieve his statements! The large 
and learned work of A. Bastian, ‘Upon the 
Eastern Peoples of Asia,’ has been completed 
by the issue of the sixth volume. The author, 
is, undoubtedly, the greatest German autho- 
rity on Buddhistic superstitions, but unfortu- 
nately he writes down what he knows, when 
and how he pleases, and it is impossible for the 
reader to gather any clear general view from 
this wilderness of a book. ‘The travels of 
the botanist Appun, in Venezuela, a country 
originally colonized by Germans, contain much 
valuable matter; but, unfortunately, in this 
case too, the materials collected by the writer 
have been thrown together without the 
slightest order or method. 

Death has been busy this year among our 
literary celebrities. Prince Piickler- Muskau, the 
eccentric but clever author of the ‘ Letters of a 
Dead Man,’ once well known in England, is now 
really dead. Another member of the high aristo- 





cracy of Germany, the celebrated author of 
‘Griseldis, Frederick Halm (Freiherr von 
Miinch - Bellinghausen), has passed away at 
Vienna. The third great loss of the year is 
Prof. Gervinus. He belonged to the historian 
caste, a caste perhaps peculiar to Germany ; they 
are at once political in their learning, and 
learned in their politics. Known as a Shak- 
spearean critic, as the historian of German 
poetry and of the nineteenth century, Gervinus 
wasalso celebrated on account of his public career. 
One of the seven expelled from Hanover by 
Ernest Augustus, he, like his former colleague, 
Ewald, astonished the world by his defence of 
the Guelphs. Formerly he was regarded as 
the champion of the favourite doctrine of the 
professors, the headship of Prussia, a doc- 
trine esteemed since Metz and Sedan, but he 
experienced the irony of fortune. He was 
denounced as a traitor by his own party, and 
Braun of Wiesbaden accused him of republican- 


ism. His cutting exposure of Braun was his 
last work. His widow has published it, to- 


gether with an address to the Prussian Royal 
House on the Peace of 1871. As we have seen, 
the Germans have followed the advice he once 
gave them, to study politics rather than poetry 
and philosophy. They will do well not to follow 
the advice contained in his political testament, 
to return to their former Federation. 
RoBERT ZIMMERMANN. 
HOLLAND. 

AttHouGH the influence of the Franco- 
Prussian war has not been so great this year 
as it was last, still there has, upon the whole, 
been no marked increase in the number of pub- 
lications in Holland in 1871, as compared with 
1870. However, we are more concerned with 
the quality than with the quantity of Dutch 
literature, and in certain branches of know- 
ledge there is no ground for complaint this 
year. As was to be expected, the great eccle- 
siastical movement which has convalsed Ger- 
many has produced little etfect upon Holland, 
and even in the Catholic portions of the 
country the people have shown themselves 
somewhat indifferent to ‘‘old Catholicism.” 
The opinion that the Dutch Protestants enter- 
tain upon the subject has been expressed by 
the well-known pulpit-orator, J. M. Assink 
Calkoen, at a Protestant congress at Dortrecht. 
But in spite of this, theology has been by no 
means neglected. The celebrated Utrecht Pro- 
fessor, J. J. van QOosterzee, has published a 
handbook of ‘ Christian Dogmatics,’ while Dr. 
A. C. Duker and Dr. W. C. von Manen are 
engaged upon a joint work, ‘The Writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers,’ of which the iirst 
volume has appeared. B. ter Haar, who is a 
poet of repute as well as a theologian, has 
finished the third period of his ‘ Historiography 
of Church History,’ the period which extends 
from Flacius to Semler; and the meritorious 
Prof. W. Moll, of Amsterdam, has finished his 
admirable ‘Church History of Holland since 
the Reformation,’ and has added the necessary 
Indices. J. J. van Toorenenbergen has edited 
a handsome edition of the spiritual writings 
of the famous Ph. van Marnix de St. Alde- 
gonde, and De Hoop-Scheffer has continued, 
in conjunction with Prof. Moll, to issue his 
‘Studies,’ which form a valuable contribution 
to historical theology. It is also worthy of 
mention that C. Broere’s ‘Essay upon the 
Return to Catholicism of Hugo Grotius’ has 
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been translated into German, and the same 
honour has been bestowed upon an article by 
C. P. Tiele, which appeared in the January 
number of the Gids, called ‘Max Miiller and 
Fritz Schultze upon a Problem of Religious 
Knowledge.’ 

Philosophy has attracted little attention 
comparatively speaking. We need only mention 
a small brochure by Dr. J. P. N. Land, upon 
‘The Crisis in the Development of Philosophy’ ; 
and add that G. A. Hulshoff has translated 
‘The Future of the Soul’ from the German 
of Prof. J. B. Meyer. 

In the department of History, on the con- 
trary—after theology and philology, the study 
most affected by the Dutch—great activity 
has been manifested. Various episodes in the 
annals of the seventeenth century have been 
admirably handled by G. A. Vorsterman, Dr. 
L. Beins and J. G. R. Acquoy. The first 
mentioned has described the siege of Aarden- 
burg, 1672; Dr. Beins has treated of 
the foreign policy of the great De Witt 
between 1653 and 1660; while M. Acquoy 
has written a biography of the Dutch naval 
hero, Herm. De Ruyter, Backer Dirks has 
celebrated the triumphs of the Dutch navy, 
from the peace of Nymegen down to the 
fall of the Republic in 1795, and Theod. 
Jorissen has compiled a monograph on the 
extinction of the kingdom of Holland in 1810. 
A second edition has appeared of Capt. Pompe’s 
‘ Annals of the Colonial Possessions of Holland’; 
and D. E. Sluys has issued a ‘ Handbook of 
Jewish History,’ in two handsome volumes. 
Among histories of Holland, the books of Prof. 
W. G. Brill, of Utrecht, and of J. H. van 
Linschoten, are worthy of attention. That 
respectable writer, W. Nuyens, promises a 
work on the same subject, from a Roman 
Catholic point of view: the first volume of it 
has just appeared. Partly of an historical and 
partly of a geographical nature, is the admirable 
monograph of Baudet, of Utrecht, upon the 
renowned cartographer of the seventeenth 
century, Willem Jansz Blaeu. We may also 
remark that Heraldry has found ana dmirable 
exponent in Baron D’Ablaing van Giessenburg, 
and the history of Art in Ph. van der Kellen, 
who has given to the world several parts of his 
‘ Peintre-Graveur Hollandais’; while Dr. A. D. 
Loman has made a contribution to the history 
of Music by editing a collection of highly- 
interesting popular songs of the seventeenth 
century, composed by Adrian Valerius: Dr. 
Loman has added suitable pianoforte accom- 
paniments. The exertions of the Society for 
the Promotion of Music, which has existed 
for several years at Amsterdam, deserve not to 
be overlooked. 

Holland, it is well known, possesses some 
eminent orientalists. The most distinguished 
of them are Dozy, De Goeje, and H. Kern. 
They have not remained inactive. Dozy has 
published ‘ Critical Remarks upon the Text of 
Al Makkari’; De Goeje has brought out the 
first volume of a ‘ Bibliotheca Geographorum 
Arabicorum,’ and Kern a work entitled ‘ Kawi 
Studies.’ Besides, H. C. Klinkert has trans- 
lated a selection of fables from the ‘ Pandja- 
Tandara’; and C. J. Tornberg has continued 
his elaborate edition of ‘The Chronicle of Jbn- 
él-Athirf,’ and T. Roorda has issued a new 
edition of J. F. C. Gericke’s Javanese-Dutch 
Dictionary. 

Talking of dictionaries, we may mention the 





lexicon of Old and Middle Dutch, by A. ©. 
Oudemans, a work which will be of great use 
to the student of the early national literature, 
and which, in three volumes, has reached 
as far as the letter G. A similar undertaking, 
by Prof. De Vries, unfortunately came to a 
standstill many years ago. The Dutch are, 
as usual, bestowing much attention on their 
own literature. The Leyden edition of the 
great Maerlant Fragment, discovered at Vienna 
two years ago, is making rapid progress, and 
the same may be said of the ‘‘ Library of Middle- 
Dutch Literature,” under the supervision of Prof. 
Moltzer, of Groningen, for which Prof. Brill has 
recently finished a new edition of ‘ The Legends 
of St. Brandan.’ Dr. E. Verwys, of Leyden, has 
also contributed a highly-interesting volume. 
Complete editions have been published of the 
writings of several modern poets, more 
especially of H. Tollens, T. J. Koets, and A. 
Bogaers, who died lately. The poems of the 
last mentioned have appeared under the 
superintendence of Nicolaus Beets, known, 
under the pseudonym of Hildebrand, as the 
author of the ‘Camera Obscura.’ B. ter Haar 
has also collected his poems. Among editions 
of older writers, that by P. Leendertz, of the 
poetical works of Hooft, is the most note- 
worthy. Among the editors of anthologies 
from the older writers, we may mention De 
Groot, Rykens, L. Leopold, &c. We have also 
to notice the books devoted to the history of 
Dutch literature. There are several valuable 
works; more especially interesting are Jo- 
rissen’s ‘Studies upon Const. Huygens’; 
Essays on the great poet of the seventeenth 
century, Joost van den Vondel, by N. Beets 
and Alberdingk Thjm, and Dr. 8. Coronel’s 
monograph on Spinoza. The well-known 
Jonckbloet has published a sketch of ‘The 
History of Dutch Literature,’ and a second 
edition has appeared of Prof. J. van Vloten’s 
‘ Compendium.’ 

Although the national literature and its 
history are thus zealously studied, little has 
appeared that is worth speaking of in the way of 
poetry or belles-lettres, Poetry is particularly 
neglected. Among novels we may mention 
H. De Veer’s ‘Frans Holster,’ which ap- 
peared in the feuzlleton of the New Rotterdam 
Journal, and a romance by Van Linschoten. 
To J. J. Cremer we are indebted for a volume, 
‘Overbetuwsche Novellen,’ and Joh. Gram has 
contributed to the Salon a charming novel, 
called ‘The Fellow Traveller.’ It is, however, 
in German. 

The ‘ Geographical Lexicon of Holland,’ by 
T. H. Witkamp, is the only work devoted to 
native geography, but this year many circum- 
stances have contributed to call the attention 
of the Dutch to foreign countries. The first 
direct telegram from Batavia reached the Hague 
on the 4th of January, and this improvement 
of the means of intercourse has tended -to 
increase the interest felt by the Dutch in their 
colonies. That well-known book, ‘ Max 
Havelaar,’ has reached a third edition, and 
Pistorius has published ‘Studies on the 
Internal Economy of the Highlands of Padang.’ 
The cession of the Coast of Guinea to England 
has been discussed in the Chambers, and the 
proposal, which met with much opposition in 
the country, called forth many admirable 
monographs, among which those by De Jong 
and by C. M. Kan are indisputably the most 
important. Robidé van der Aa’s ‘ African 





Studies’ are also in the highest degree 
interesting. At the close of the second 
twenty-five years of the existence of the 
Netherlands Commercial Company, the ques- 
tion arose whether the company should be 
continued or dissolved. Naturally many 
essays appeared both for and against, among 
them one by F. W. C. Blom, and the question 
was lately decided in the affirmative. G. H. 
Cramer has written a work on Sea Tactics, 
while E. Bos has compiled a Wages-Table on 
a more elaborate scale than any hitherto used 
in Holland. 

The Natural Sciences are zealously studied. 
Although Botany has sustained a severe loss 
by the death of the celebrated Leyden savant 
Miquel, just after he had published the first 
volume of his ‘Illustrations de la Flore de 
l’Archipel des Indes,’ Dr. Suringar, P. Bleeker, 
and H. Witte have done good work. Since 
November the last mentioned has edited a 
weekly journal of Horticulture entitled Sem- 
pervirens (D. B. Enten, Amsterdam), which 
is at the same time the organ of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. In Zoology the works 
of Snellen von Vollenhoven, J. G. Keulemans, 
and P. Bleeker, which have been long in pro- 
gress, have been continued. 

We have now but to glance at a few speci- 
alities. Although great interest is still felt in 
the education question, we have only to remark 
that since the commencement of this year a 
new weekly journal of education has appeared 
at Rosendaal ; it is called Ons Recht, and is 
the organ of the Ultramontanes. In the journal 
Bato, Andriessen, Kellen, and other writers, 
have provided suitable reading for the young ; 
we may reckon as among the results of the 
recent war the elaborate and valuable study of 
J. H. Kromhout, on the ‘ Position of Amster- 
dam.’ As for politics, the well-known editor 
of the Conservateur, Professor Vreede, of 
Utrecht, displayed his hostility to Prussia in 
an unusually eloquent pamphlet, published at 
the beginning of the year; a work of the 
deputy, Jonckbloet, on the ‘Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg,’ is devoted to internal, mainly 
financial questions. Lastly, we must notice 
that the working-class movement, which has 
been felt throughout Europe, has not passed 
Holland by. Utrecht may be regarded as the 
head-quarters of the agitation; a journal, 
entitled Volksuriend, has been started at the 
Hague, specially devoted to advocating the 
cause of labour, and A. van Brussel, of 
Amsterdam, edits the ‘ Archives of the Inter- 
national Artisans’ Union.’ The first men- 
tioned, however, has ceased to appear. 

As for the daily press in Holland, we still 
look in vain for any effects of the abolition of 
the stamp. Only a few technical journals have 
sprung up during the year. Besides those we 
have mentioned Unze Keuw ( Our Century), an 
historico-political fortnightly, deserves men- 
tion. On the other hand, the Volksblad, 
edited by Prof. de Bosch-Kemper, will probably 
cease to appear on the Ist of January, unless 
the project of making it the organ of the Dutch 
Protestant League be carried out. 

Translations from foreign languages, as 
usual, form a large portion of the catalogues of 
Dutch booksellers ; not only works in general 
literature, but scientific books are translated, 
chiefly German and English books. The trans- 
lations from the French have of late greatly 
diminished in number. F. von HELLWALD. 
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HUNGARY. 


THERE has been a great deal of activity in 
the course of this year, both in the way of 
translation and in genuine production, and 
the most declared enemy of Hungary could 
not deny that good use is made of the free 
institutions the country has of late years 
enjoyed. The lead in the movement is always 
taken by the Academy, the publications of 
which are strictly scientific, and extend over 
the three branches, — languages, history, 
and natural philosophy. As regards philo- 
logical research, the past year cannot be 
reckoned fertile; there is, however, a good 
deal in preparation, viz.: the Historical Dic- 
tionary of the Magyar Language, the Collection 
of Provincialisms,‘and the edition of the 
Vogul Grammar and Dictionary, collected by 
the late Mr. Reguly, during his travels in the 
Ural, and prepared for the press by Mr. P. 
Hunfalvy, the Nestor of Hungarian philology. 
In connexion with this branch of science, we 
may besides mention that a young philological 
student has been sent to Russia, in order to 
study the Mongol language on the spot, it 
being alike interesting and necessary to com- 
pare the Magyar language with the most 
easterly branch of the Turanian languages. 
In the meanwhile the Finn-ugric branch is 
assiduously studied ; and a special chair for the 
study of those languages is to be founded 
at the University of Pesth : it will be probably 
the first one in Europe. 

The historical researches of the Hungarians 
have hitherto been chiefly directed to the 
history of their own nation ; there is room for 
many labourers, and the results of the investi- 
gation are not without interest to Europe in 
general. The clever and learned sketches of 
Mr. Francis Szilagyi throw much light upon the 
Austrian machinations of the past century to 
overthrow Protestantism, and to denationalize 
the Magyars. The book of Mr. William 
Frankel, ‘Paézmaén és Kora’ (‘Pazmén and 
his Age’), is the fruit of laborious investi- 
gations not only in the archives of Hungary, 
but also in the libraries of Spain, Germany, 
and Italy. The monograph on the town of 
Clausenburg, by Mr. Alexius Jakab, and another 
on the county of Abauj, by Mr. Korponai, are 
worthy of attention. Very valuable are the 
contributions to the history of the Turkish 
occupation, collected and edited by Mr. A. 
Szil&di, a learned orientalist, and by the son 
of the above-named Mr. Szilagyi. These monu- 
ments of Turco-Hungarian administration are 
really unique in their way. Looking at the 
actual administration of the Ottoman Empire 
and the sleepy and sluggish behaviour ofthe civil 
officials of the Porte, we can scarcely believe 
that the Turks of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, whom the Christian world so eagerly 
depicts as rough barbarians, could have taken 
so much trouble with the conquered province, 
as the defters (7.e., registers of impost) which 
have remained behind them in the country so 
clearly testify. Every county (Sandjak) is 
so accurately described, that there is scarcely 
a village, however small, nay, hamlet, omitted ; 
and in the different rubrics the names of 
the londowners, the species and quantity 
in cattle, grains, &c., are inserted. All this 
was done in order to facilitate the levy of 
taxes, and is now the best source, out of which 
a faithful topographical, as well as statistical, 








tableau of the past can be composed. Not 
less valuable are the labours of the Hungarian 
archeologists, amongst whom we may mention 
Messrs. Hemszlman, Ipolyi, and Rémer, as 
having distinguished themselves during the 
last year. They tend partly to the preservation 
of the architectural monuments of the Middle 
Ages, partly to the discovery of Roman 
antiquities, in respect of which Hungary, the 
ancient Pannonia, to use the words of the 
learned Prof. Desjardins, is the richest and 
the most interesting country in Europe. 
Speaking of the Hungarian medieval monu- 
ments, we must mention the renovation of 
Vajda-Hunyad, in Transylvania, the ancient 
seat of the famous Hunyades, which is to be 
built up in its old fine Gothic style, for the 
use of the Imperial and Royal family ; and 
the excavations at Visegrad, the residence of 
the first kings of Hungary, a picturesque- 
looking ruin on the right bank of the Danube, 
near Pesth; besides Roman graves of the 
second and third centuries B.c., have been 
accidentally opened, and valuable arms and 
trimmings found, and handed over to the 
National Museum, an institution which is 
flourishing more and more under the director- 
ship of the learned and ingenious Mr. Pulszky, 
who is well known in England. 

As far as regards exact sciences, Hungary, 
far from being able to emulate western nations, 
is continually doing its best to propagate the 
newest discoveries in her own vernacular. The 
Természettudomdnyt Kézlony, under the editor- 
ship of the learned Mr. Szily, is doing good 
service in this respect, and the publications of 
Messrs. Dapsi, Koenig, Balogh, Varta, Hunyadi, 
Szabé, the eminent Hungarian geologist, and 
others, deserve full attention. By the muni- 
ficence of the Government, the new chemical 
laboratory, built and furnished after the 
directions of Prof. Than, has been opened this 
year. We wish we could say the same about the 
observatory, the resuscitation of which has 
been talked of ever since the time that the 
Austrian Military Government refused to 
shelter the harmless sextant on the Blocksberg, 
opposite Pesth. 

Turning to the productions in belles- 
lettres, we notice, as deserving a high place, 
the publication of several new cantos of 
‘Romhanyi,’ a poetical novel in the style of 
‘Pushkin,’ ‘Eugen Anyegin,’ written by the 
classical hand of Mr. Paul Gyulai. Among 
the prose writers, Mr. Jékai has come forward, 
with a new novel, called ‘ Eppure si Muove,’ in 
which he draws in splendid colours, and with 
his accustomed ability, a most interesting 
picture of the literary and social movements of 
Hungary in her recent past. Mr. Edward 
Kvassay, a young /ittérateur, has achieved a 
success in his novel—‘A hol az ember kez 
dodik’ (‘Where the Man Begins’), in which 
he satirizes the superficial culture of a certain 
class in Hungary known as the “ noble idlers.” 
As for translations, we can announce that 
the Hungarian edition of Shakspeare has been 
completed by the Kisfaludy Tarsas4g, a society, 
under whose patronage several works of 
Racine and Moliére, and other poets of note, 
have also been issued. We have been favoured 
by Mr. Barna with a translation of the ‘ Ka- 
levala,’ by M. Erédy, with a translation of 
‘ Khejjam,’ and a part of ‘ Hafiz,’ whilst others 
have shown a laudable zeal to acquaint the 
Magyars with the poetical compositions of their 








immediate neighbours, namely, of the Serbs, 
Wallacks, and Slovacs. A. VAMBERY. 





ITALY. 

WHEN requested to give a brief account of 
the present condition of letters in Italy, I 
accepted the task with a feeling of gratitude, 
as it afforded me an opportunity of interesting 
the public of England in my country, which I 
endeavour as far as possible to make known 
abroad, just as it is my constant study to 
diffuse among my fellow-citizens the news of 
foreign literature and science. We are accus- 
tomed to consider the English as the most 
faithful friends that we have had during the 
twelve years of our new political existence, 
and we can therefore speak to them with some 
degree of confidence even of our faults, sure that 
they will not receive our avowals super- 
ciliously. Science and letters have harmonized 
themselves with life in England, and have 
become useful to the nation. 

The same cannot be said of literature and 
science in Italy, for the great reason that life 
amongst us is too different. 

We are not accountable for what we now 
are ; we were born so; and our fathers were not 
more guilty than we, for they too had received 
from their ancestors an inheritance of vice. Our 
political divisions were the most serious cause 
of our evils ; but the sumptuous splendour of 
the vices rather than of the virtues of ancient 
Rome, which still clung to Italian habits, the 
orgies of popes, bishops and monks, with cor- 
responding superb ecclesiastical pomp and 
ceremony in the Buaccanalian feasts of the 
Middle Ages, Ciceronianism, and academic long- 
windedness in the language, the imitation of 
Spanish ceremonials in our customs, were so 
many essential causes which contributed to 
make our divisions permanent. Our evils are 
too ancient for any one to be able with reason 
to reproach the present age for them. Isolated 
from the civilized world as Italy has been until 
now, accustomed to see of the stranger either 
his sword which ravaged her provinces or his 
gold which bought her allegiance, knowing 
not in her ignorance that too many strangers 
rushed towards her with the intention, offen- 
sive to us of modern times, of digging up the 
remains of antiquity, or of taking note of our 
absurd gesticulations, which still preserved 
some trace of ancient customs, she was unable 
to perceive that the attraction held out to the 
stranger, viz. our statues, our soil, and the 
heads of our old men as models, was a tacit 
accusation of ineptitude directed towards the 
living inhabitants. The greater number did 
not perceive how humiliating was our position 
in the eyes of the foreigner, who saw in Italy 
a garden where he could saunter about, a 
museum where he could instruct his mind by 
the works of our glorious ancestors, and a 
theatre of Popish pantomimes in which he could 
divert himself, whilst he considered the modern 
Italians as a people of slaves crouching under 
the rod of the foreign tyrant (or of some one 
who took his place), and who, in order to live 
at all, humbly acted the part of a cicerone to 
the inquisitive stranger. Such was the deplo- 
rable aspect which Italy presented externally 
only twelve years ago; the foreigner was jus- 
tified in his opinions, nor was it his fault if, in 
visiting Italy, the beauties of antique civiliza- 
tion surpassed beyond a possibility of compa- 
rison the meagre productions of modern ages. 
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But those Italians whose hearts beat with more 
elevated sentiments had recourse to literary or 
artistic disguises in order to prepare the moral 
rising of the majority of Italians, which was to 
be the first step towards our civil resurrection. 

The first indications of this warfare against 
vice and tyranny appeared in the last century, 
in Upper Italy; Goldoni and Gozzi exposed 
the defects of Venetian society, Parini exposed 
the vices of the Lombard Sardanapalus, Bec- 
caria protested against capital punishment, 
Alfieri assailed every kind of tyrant, and Fos- 
colo spoke to Italians in a manly prose of father- 
land and of civil literature. The impulse was 
given; ideas sprang up, and in the present 
century they bear fruit. Literature attacked 
the princes, who perpetuated moral abase- 
ment and ignorance. Manzoni disputed the 
glory of the tyrant conqueror Napoleon the 
First, by his hymn of the Cinque Maggio; 
then, under the veil of romance, he represented 
in the Spaniards of the seventeenth century 
the Austrian foreigners who oppressed his 
fatherland ; in Don Abbondio the bad priest, 
pernicious to society, and in Cardinal Borromeo 
the priest as he ought to be; afterwards, in 
his discourse concerning the History of the 
Longobards, he demolished the history ad usum 
Delphint by initiating historical criticism, in 
which he was ably seconded, among others, by 
Gino Capponi and Cesare Balbo ; then, in his 
essays of historical tragedy he overthrew scho- 
lastic conventionalities, abandoning the three 
famous unities of Aristotle, and finding in the 
choruses a way of inveighing against Italian 
discord. And still this aged and venerable 
champion of Italian resurrection, who has never 
occupied himself with politics, and yet who has 
effected so many revolutions, fights like a young 
man and sustains brilliant polemical disputes 
to prove the necessity of founding upon the best- 
spoken of Italian dialects the great language 
of the new nation. I cannot, therefore, speak 
without lively emotion, of Alessandro Manzoni; 
and when I know that he yet lives full of acti- 
vity and thought, and sees that those Italians to 
whom for the last sixty years he has been cry- 
ing “ Lazare vent foras !” are in a fair way to 
become once more a great people, it seems to 
me that the good genius of Italy is still with us. 
After him, his son-in law Massimo d’ Azeglio 
inade a further step forward : Manzoni attacked 
the foreign oppressor; D’Azeglio, the finest 
type of the chevalier and artist of modern 
Italy, made the Italians, in his two histo- 
rical romances, take up arms against this 
same oppressor. Guerrazzi brought to the 
tight a fiercer spirit. Every man of letters 
became a soldier: the Conciliatore,a Lombard 
newspaper, and the Antologia, a Tuscan one, 
were the weapons of the combatants. Perse- 
cuted, the soldiers of liberty dispersed, but 
did not cease to struggle. The pious Pellico. 
by writing ‘ Le Mie Prigioni,’ increased, withous 
wishing to do so, the measure of hate against 
Austria and the Holy Alliance ; Santa Rosa, 
in exile, wrote the ‘Storia della Rivoluzione 
Piemontese,’ and stirred up new adversaries to 
the petty tyrants of Italy; Pietro Colletta, 
also an exile, wrote the ‘Storia del Reame di 
Napoli,’ which exposed the depravity of the 
Bourbons ; the priest Gioberti, from abroad, 
roused in the Italians the delusion that they 
are still the first people in the world (a delusion 
now dangerous, but once very beneficial), and 
combated the Jesuits with powerful weapons ; 











Giuseppe Ferrari and Carlo Cattaneo, from the 
land of their banishment, awakened revolution- 
ary and republican spirit in philosophical 
minds, in a federal sense, whilst Giuseppe 
Mazzini did the same work among the people 
in a unitarian sense ; Gruglielmo Berchet and 
Gabriele Rossetti, after having sung in a manly 
strain for their fatherland, went to seek 
sympathy for it abroad; Pietro Giannone 
wrote ‘L’ Esule,’ which made fellow-citizens 
more than ever impatient to move. Poets, too, 
played a great part in the civil rise of Italy. 
Giacomo Leopardi, in his songs to Italy, to 
Angelo Mai, to the Ginocatore di Pallone, to 
his sister Paolina, is no less a great poet than 
he is a great instructor ; Giambattista Niccolini 
and Carlo Marenco often made of tragedy an 
actual civil and_ political battle-field — the 
former, moreover, in ‘ Arnaldo,’ gave a violent 
shock to the temporal power of the Popes, and 
hastened its fall ; Giuseppe Giusti, with subtle 
and wise satire, flagellated the cowardly youth, 
the tyrants, oppressors, and corrupters, the spies 
and political turncoats of Italy, and contributed, 
like D’Azeglio, to educate the character of 
Italians ; Giovanni Prati, with his songs, was 
among the first to arouse the House of Savoy 
to ideas of freedom; Giuseppe Revere and 
Francesco Dall’ Ongaro awakened, by their 
verses, no less than by their dramas, the love 
of liberty in the people; Giuseppe Bertoldi 
wrote the hymn of Carlo Alberto and Goffredo 
Mameli called, in a beautiful national hymn, 
“the Brothers of Italy” to rise, and went to 
die for his fatherland before the walls of Rome. 
Let us at least honour by a remembrance those 
who have preceded us; and when we think 
again of the immense influence that political 
literature has exercised in modern Italy, inso- 
much that we owe to it the possibility afforded 
to us of becoming once more a nation, let us 
not forget the nobility of their example. Let 
us not forget, above all, that if works of art 
in Italy, before our moral resurrection, were 
able to rouse such a great enthusiasm, this 
success must be ascribed not only to the 
opportunities that the authors had enjoyed, but 
also the perfection to which each author 
endeavoured to bring his works before publish- 
ing them. It is well known what pains Giusti 
took to make his satires easy and natural; and 
of D’Azeglio we know that he undertook journeys 
to the places themselves, with the express pur- 
pose of colouring the beautiful scenes of his 
romances. Cesare Balbo, requested to write 
an article for the ‘Enciclopedia Popolare’ of 
the publisher Pomba, composed that valuable 
book which is the ‘Sommario della Storia 
d’ Italia.” What poet— what novel-writer— 
what writer of articles—would now give him- 
self the same trouble in Italy? And yet true 
success is only acquired by means of thought, 
research, and labour. 

Italy is now ardently desirous of effecting 
something ; this is inevitable, after so mdny 
centuries of idle silence. But now that she 
has had time, as it were, to stretch members 
benumbed by long idleness, it is desirable that 
she should direct all her strength to one definite 
end. Iam aware that some people, especially 
poets, esteem it pedantic to advise them never 
to write without a reason; but I take this 
opportunity of saying to them—You are per- 
fectly at liberty to torture your braius in order 
to extract new caprices from them,—to be 
trivial and think yourselves sublime, — to 





be different from everything that surrounds 
you,—and it is a matter of taste; but when 
you offer your fantasies to the public, permit 
the critic to do his duty, and to advise the 
public to spend its money better. From those 
who write verses to hide in rhyme an image or 
an idea which, expressed in prose, would have 
appeared common or ridiculous, I beg, for my 
country’s sake, the charity of silence ; they are 
free to amuse themselves by making amore 
rhyme to core for the thousandth time. Even 
the poems of the best writers no longer sell, 
either because the public is satiated with verse, 
or because many poets have such a passion 
for publishing volumes that he who wishes to 
read a really fine poem is often condemned 
to buy and peruse a hundred others, which are 
perhaps all mediocre. My heart begins to fail 
me; not because I do not understand the 
delusion of a poor young man who, coming 
out of school for the first time into life, writes 
a sonnet, and asks the world whether he is not 
a second edition of Dante, but because I con- 
sider it a bad sign that inexperienced youths, 
labouring under the delusion that it is easy to 
become famous by writing verses, and from 
fame to obtain riches, should dedicate them- 
selves to the career of a poet, in the same way 
that another would dedicate himself to that of 
an engineer, of a doctor, or of a lawyer,—with 
the difference that the latter, in order to succeed 
in their respective professions, are obliged to 
study, while the poet omits to do so, from the 
belief that Nature has furnished him with 
everything necessary. The multiplicity of our 
centres helps these illusions. Each of the 
hundred cities of Italy considers itself as a 
little capital in a little kingdonr: besides 
these hundred cities, thousands of com- 
munes have a history which has made them 
illustrious: each of these little centres of 
Italian life has its first poet, as it has its 
first musician, its first painter, its first doctor, 
and its first lawyer ; the first musician becomes 
the head of the peasant musical band, or plays 
the organ in the parish church ; the first painter 
is the decorator, by birth, of all the more 
artistic edifices which come from the hands, 
rather than from the brains, of the head brick- 
layers of the village (when they are not at 
loggerheads among themselves), and the official 
colourer of all the old Madonnas that cover 
the walls of our country churches and chapels, 
—one old Madonna being worth twelve new 
ones ; the first doctor becomes the paid phy- 
sician of the village ; the first lawyer manages, 
and sometimes aggravates, confuses, and multi- 
plies, the lawsuits of the peasants against each 
other; and all contrive to live, and some 
of them are worthy of respect. But what 
is the first poet of the village to do with his 
verses? He prints them, hoping for glory 
meanwhile, and afterwards the rest. Some- 
times it happens that he finds his first help in 
the newspaper of the district, whose editor, 
won by a dedication, showers praise upon 
him: the poet takes a higher flight, and 
aspires to the capital of the province, where 
he finds numerous competitors; but, con- 
fident of being the first man of his age, as 
the syndic of his village once said to him 
on hearing a toast which the poet proposed 
in his honour, he is not discomposed, and 
continues to think himself the first even in 
the capital, where, with Olympic prosopopeeia, 
he despises the ignoble crowd which turns its 
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attentions to baser pursuits. At last, perceiv- 
ing that the world does not heed him, he 
curses the undiscerning century and his un- 
grateful country. 

It would be desirable to open the eyes of 
those deluded persons who pass the idlest of 
lives and to whom the world is as tedious as 
they are to the world, by searching at the very 
commencement of education for the remedy 
of the “disease of versifying,” this endemic 
and thoroughly Italian illness. But, after 
having expressed my wish that the number 
of poets in Italy should be reduced to the 
lowest possible, and that real nightingales alone 
should remain to sing, I ought now to speak of 
these and congratulate myself upon their exist- 
ence. Itis, however, difficult for me to choose. 
I could, no doubt, make a rich anthology of 
beautiful Italian songs of the last thirty years, 
but since every poet has written too much, all 
have made some false note which prevents an 
unlimited and continued admiration. I am, for 
instance, entirely convinced that the most ima- 
ginative and the most eloquent of our living 
poetsis Giovanni Prati; but, precisely on account 
of the high esteem in which [ hold his powerful 
genius, I deplore the publication of so many 
of his poems (such as ‘ Rodolfo,’ ‘Il Conti 
Riga,’ ‘Ariberto,’ and ‘Armando’), where 
not a few very beautiful pages, for the very 
reason that they are so, show iu relief the 
tediousness of others, where the author no 
longer creates, but embroiders and composes. I 
admire Prati’s sonnets much, and believe him 
to be so perfect a sonnet-writer that he has 
nothing to fear from comparison with any other 
Italian poet, past or present (although among 
the living, the proud poet of Trieste, Giuseppe 
Revere, approaches him very nearly) ; but for 
this reason I am sorry that he has written so 
much without a serious aim. Aleardi is much 
more sparing of his verses, but also much less 
ardent. His verse is full of flattering sentiments 
and as amiable as the gentle poet who polishes it ; 
Aleardi as a poet has therefore a physiognomy sw 
generis ; but precisely on this account his poetry 
seems to me thrown away when, enamoured 

Del bello stile che gli ha fatto onore, 

he makes use of it to sing his fatherland. 
Aleardi has been and is an excellent patriot 
as he is a distinguished gentleman, but the 
heroic string is wanting in his lyre; he beau- 
tifies, makes gentle and tones down his soldiers 
too much for them to be converted into herves 
when they take up arms. 

Francesco Dall Ongaro has written in his 
youth several fine ballads, as well as in the last 
twenty years some very graceful popular songs 
and two attempts at reconstructing the Greek 
theatre of Menanda; there is in Dall’ Ongaro 
some of the grace of old Anacreon, mixed 
with a little Slavonic imagination and Ita- 
lian impetus. These are three precious gifts 
of Nature; unfortunately, either he had not 
the time or the manner or else the desire to 
exercise his genius by study, and too often he 
spoiled his work by the excessive facility with 
which he abandoned himself to different kinds 
of poetry without really perfecting himself in 
any. Andrea Maffei has dressed in a splendid 
but not always in a faithful Italian garb 
several German and English poets, and has 
also written and published whole volumes of 
original verses; but, except its melody, his 
poetry offers nothing which appears to me 
worthy of note. Arnaldo Fusinato has written 





romantic ballads and jocose poems in a popular 
style; he aimed at popularity, but not at 
elegance. Now he has retired from the arena 
of poetry, ceding his place to his intelligent 
companion, Signora Fua-Fusinato, who writes 
classical songs with a certain fire and with 
great nobility of soul. Giacomo Zanella is the 
purist of modern Italian poetry; there is not 
a word, not a syllable that can be changed in 
his verses ; it is a pity that the thoughts are 
not evolved with greater rapidity and attain a 
greater height, that the passion is not more 
lively and ardent. 

The six poets just recorded (seven, including 
Revere of Trieste), Prati, Aleardi, Dall’ Ongaro, 
Maffei, Fusinato, Zanella, are the most popular, 
I mean the most read, among the mature poets 
of Italy (not speaking of Manzoni), and, asingular 
fact, they were all born in Venetia. Among the 
young Venetian poets Signor Ferdinando Galanti 
promises wel]. In Lombardy, among the old 
poets, the first places are occupied by Giulio 
Carcano, the story-teller, who is full of affection, 
and puts in his verses an Evangelical piety, 
and Anselmo Guerrieri Golzaga, the trans- 
lator of ‘Faust.’ Among the young ones, 
Carlo Baravalle has robust notes ; Bernardino 
Zendrini humour like that of Heine, whose 
lyrical songs he also translated; and Felice 
Cavallotti sometimeshas the impetus of Tyrtzeus. 
In Piedmont, among the old men, Giuseppe 
Bertoldi writes few, but excc'!lent songs in a 
classical style ; and the ex-Improvisatore, Giu- 
seppe Regaldi, odes and songs which are not 
devoid of elegance. Among the young men, 
Vincenzo Riccardi has a touch of Heine in his 
gloomy hours; Leopoldo Marenco composes 
graceful idylls; Ferdinando Bosio possesses 
elevated sentiment. In Liguria, Francesco 
Pizzorno writes with classical elegance ; and 
Anton Giulio Barrili, and Gaspare Buffa, 
inspired by the Muses, sing with a powerful 
flow of poetry, which sometimes reminds one 
of that of Prati. In Sardinia, Felice Uda has 
given proofs of fine poetical talent. In Tus- 
cany, the old Emilio Frullani and the young 
Giuseppe Chiarini have written several songs 
which will be preserved in our poetry as a 
happy proof of the possibility of touching the 
feelings by using classical forms ; Giosué Car- 
ducci, in his ‘ Hymn to Satan,’ showed himself 
a great lyrical poet; Giuseppe Levantini- 
Pieroni endeavours, with talent, to express by 
means of poetry the ideas of Mr. Darwin; Napo- 
leone Giotti has written verses well tempered 
to the form of Niccolini; Renato Fucini shows 
himself an excellent poet in the Pisan dialect. 
In Rome, Domenico Gnoli (Dario Gaddi), 
Paolo Emilio Castagnola, Fabio Nannarelli 
and Ferdinando Santini constitute the so-called 
Roman poetical school, which endeavours to 
express new ideas in ancient forms ; and as its 
four best representatives all have heart and 
talent, they not seldom send forth fine flashes 
of poetry. 

Umbria furnishes a numerous contingent 
of old and young poets: Bonazzi, Cocchi, 
Pennacchi, Tiberi, Montesperelli, all at Perugia ; 
and Luigi Morandi, at Spoleto. The poet 
of Ancona is Filippo Barattani. But we 
must not forget the popular poet of the Marches, 
Luigi Mercautini, the author of ‘ Tito Speri’ 
and of ‘ Garibaldi’s Hymn.’ In the Neapolitan 
provinces the most worthy representative of 
poetry is a woman, Gianina Milli, the cele- 
brate* Improvisatrice. Among Calabrians, 





Domenico Miletti de Siena gives proof of 
talent. In Sicily, Giuseppe de Spuches, Ric- 
cardo Mitchell, Francesco Perez, Leonardo 
Vigo, Emmanuele Giarracca, Carmeio Pardi, 
among the old poets; and among the young 
ones the sceptical yet noble-minded Mario 
Rapisardi, the affectionate Giuseppe Aurelio 
Costanzo, the imaginative Gaetano Ardizzoni 
are the best known, and then Tommaso Can- 
nizzaro, Ugo Antonio Amico, Letterio Lizio 
Bruno, and the poetesses Concettina Fileti and 
Mariannina Coffa. 

The young Italiau poets that I have named 
are many, and yet I fear I have forgotten as 
many more who are, perhaps, worthy, on ac- 
count of their talents, of being remembered. 
But I do not attach much importance to this 
partly intentional forgetfulness, being convinced 
that, although the poets are numerous, really 
fine poems are in Italy written by very few. 

There is no doubt that, even in Italian 
poetry, taken as a whole, there is progress ; 
above all, it is no longer courtly and servile as 
in the past ; it is less light, less Arcadian, less 
rhetorical than it used to be. The poets throw 
into their productions the best part of them- 
selves, and their poetry would be exceedingly 
useful were it more original, more impassioned, 
and more natural. 

In fiction we are retrograding. In this 
species of literature our poverty is indeed 
great, so great that, in the absence of new 
writings by living authors, we throw ourselves 
with avidity upon the eight first chapters of 
the narrative upon the Lombard League, which 
Massimo d’Azeglio left incomplete as far back 
as 1848, and which have now been edited by 
his son-in-law, the Marquis Matteo Ricci (the 
same distinguished author has just published 
at Turin, Ermanno Leescher, publisher, the 
first volume of an Italian translation of the 
Histories of Herodotus, with notes and an 
introduction relating to the origin of Hellenic 
history), and published by Barbéra in Florence, 
‘Seritti postumi di Massimo d’ Azeglio,’ along 
with selected letters and other interesting 
writings of D’Azeglio, which throw a new 
light upon the figure of our great artist and 
fellow-citizen. I am often requested by 
cultivated foreign ladies who read and under- 
stand Italian perfectly, to point out the best 
Italian novels, besides the usual classical ones 
which they have already read, and I am 
obliged to confess that I really am not able to 
indicate any of importance. Vittorio Bersezio, 


A. G. Barrili, Capranica, Cimino, Vollo, 
Martini, Donati, De Rosa, Arrighi, Ghis- 


lanzoni, and several others, possess, indeed, 
the secret of inducing the public to peruse 
their works in the feuzlletons of daily political 
newspapers, in which they usually make their 
first appearance ; but a romance appearing in 
this manner, often prepared from day to day, 
and lengthened or shortened according to the 
wants of the printer, and in which daily 
effects are looked for, often assumes, when 
finally put together in one volume, the appear- 
ance ef a disconnected monster. All the 
authors that I have enumerated above, besides 
knowing how to make their works readable, 
have also a certain aptitude in combining the 
parts of their narrative. But, unfortunately, 
the scene of action, being considered of in- 
different interest, is generally chosen at hazard ; 
hence no importance is given to local colouring, 
which should, on the contrary, play such a 
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prominent part in an Italian novel. In order 
to make the romance a little more piquant, 
the writer sometimes borrows from French 
society heroes or heroines of whom we have 
none, or who, if we possess them, can give no 
interest to the narrative because of the peculiar 
‘conditions of our existence, and who, at the 
most, serve as well-known types for caricature. 
If, therefore, I were obliged to indicate to an 
Englishman one new Italian novel, which he 
might read without impatience after one of 
Dickens’s and before one of Mr. Trollope’s, I 
should find myself seriously at a loss. I have, 
indeed, in my hands a careful work, the ‘ Tito 
Vezio’ of Anselmo Rivalta (the pseudonym of 
the Pavese Garibaldian, Luigi Castellazzo) ; 
such a book as this, if written in a better style 
and published thirty years ago, might, perhaps, 
have sufficed to give renown to its author, 
but, when it appeared, it passed almost un- 
noticed, so that I can even now signalize it as 
a literary novelty. It requires a reader to 
be of a serious turn of mind, and sufficiently 
well informed in the history of Rome, for him 
to reach the conclusion of the book, although 
the customs and character of the ancient 
Romans are often represented in it with much 
vigour and fidelity. As to the other Italian 
romances, they so much resemble each other 
that they cannot be distinguished one from 
another, and there is nothing to give to any 
one of them a decided superiority. They are 
almost all lost in that ephemeral literature 
with which Milan inundates all Italy; they 
are read with avidity and forgotten with 
marvellous ease. Here, too, quantity is injurious 
to quality. The authors are men of talent, 
although it is rarely that the whole of their 
composition satisfies the reader : one delineates 
his characters well, but does not sueceed when 
he puts them on the scene; another is able to 
construct a plot, yet unable to conceive a 
character ; one aims at effect, and neglects art ; 
another destroys the effect by extravagant 
artificiality ; one, aiming at naturalness, falls 
into triviality ; another, endeavouring to be 
serious, becomes tiresome. It is rare that a 
profound analysis of the heart is accompanied 
hy a vivacious spirit and skill in construction. 
When an author prepares in one year five or 
six romances for different newspapers, as 
Signor Medoro Savini, for instance, does, he 
is, in his haste, obliged to rely upon an unusual 
and pedantic style which, seeming to say 
much, really conveys no idea to the mind, and 
to compose the romance out of romantic 
phrases, deliria, flights, duels, swoons, and 
moonlight. I name Medoro Savini in _par- 
ticular, as he is, above all, the writer who makes 
a trade of writing, and who exaggerates more 
than any other the defects of a literature to 
which the epithet of /ight is perfectly applicable. 

To these romances, manufactured to assuage 
the tedium of the idle, a more healthy literature 
is now opposed, The example came to us 
from England, and the first and not unsuc- 
cessful attempts are being made in Italy. 
Cesare Canti and Giuseppe Guerzoni are 
showing that it is possible to instruct and 
educate the people even by the pleasant form 
of narratives ; Paolo Mantegazza, Paolo Lioy, 
and Gerolamo Boccardo, by making popu- 
lar the science in works written in a brilliant 
form, and sometimes with an educational aim ; 
Michele Lessona, by his book ‘ Volere & Potere,’ 
in which, imitating the works of Mr. Smiles, 





he offers useful examples of Italians who 
acquired fame and fortune by their own 
exertions; Carlo Lozzi, by his work upon 
‘L’ Ozio in Italia,’ in which he shows the evils 
caused to Italians by long continued idleness ; 
Enea Bignami, by his excellent book upon 
‘Cenisio e Fréjus,’ in which he wakens in 
Italian minds the love of great things; Prof. 
Alberto Errera, by his ‘Storia delle Industrie 
Venete,’ and by many valuable monographs, 
in which he has shown himself to be a man of 
talent, of feeling, and of much learning, who 
understands practical life, and knows how to 
promote it ; Fedele Lampertico, Angelo Messe- 
daglia, Francesco Ferrara, Luigi Luzzati, 
Domenico Giuriati, Francesco Gabba, Giuseppe 
Civinini, Ruggiero Bonghi, Pietro Ibarbaro, 
Enrico Fano, Saverio Scolari, Luigi Palma, 
Jacopo Virgilio, Aristide Gabelli, and others, 
who promote and observe themselves the posi- 
tive system in political, juridical, and economi- 
cal science ; Paolo Fambri, Giuseppe Corsi, N. 
Marselli, who treat, in a practical, intelligent, 
and popular manner, military questions, which 
they are perfectly competent to write about ; 
Edmondo de Amicis, a writer full of politeness, 
of feeling, and of genius, and Giovanni De Castro, 
who, by vivacious and eloquent narratives and 
descriptions, diffuse elevated and noble senti- 
ments in the army; Valentino Carrera, who, 
in a popular comedy, ‘La Quaderna di Nanni,’ 
efficaciously combats the vice of gaming; 
Vittorio Bersezio, who, in the comedy, ‘ Le 
Disgrazie del Signor Travetti,’ puts amusingly 
upon the stage the miseries of the Italian petty 
employé ; Luigi Pietracqua, who, in his come- 
dies in the Piedmontese dialect, educates the 
people; Paulo Fambri, again, who, in the 
comedy, ‘Il Caporale di Settimana,’ reveals 
the inconveniences of a soldier’s life ; Tommaso 
Gherardi del Testa, who, in the comedy, ‘II 
vero Blasone,’ shows in what real nobility 
consists ; Emmanuele Celesia, who, in several 
of his writings, defends the industrial edu- 
cation of Italian women; Roberto Ardigd, 
who, in an excellent book, treats psychology 
as a positive science; Gaetano Trezza, who, 
in his work on Lucretius, courageously applies 
modern criticism to the study of the ancients ; 
and, to sum up, those who live in their own 
cra, study and understand its necessities, and 
await the moral and intellectual resurrection 
of the Italians, these seem to me the truest 
and the greatest poets of new Italy, because 
they create amongst us a new life and a new 
world. 

The general inclination of modern students 
in Italy is good ; rhetoric, in its oratorical 
pomp, is entirely abandoned in our every-day 
language, and now we are beginning to write 
as we speak. The Tuscan Diego Martelli has 
recently given an example of this in a collec- 
tion of some graceful writings of his, entitled, 
‘T primi passi.’ 
action against formality, it is easy to fall into 
the contrary extreme; words are allowed to 
flow as they come ; but the equilibrium will 
soon be re-established; authors will soon 
perceive the necessity of elegance. Giam- 
battista Giuliani has shown us, in a graceful 
little volume upon the morality and poetry of 
the existing every-day language of Tuscany, 
how the people itself, in its most natural and 
most noble movements of affection, can be 
exceedingly eloquent and natural, although 
refined in its style, 


Of course, in the present re-, 





Meanwhile, we are beginning again to study 
and, it is an excellent sign, to spend money 
willingly for instruction. At Turin there is a 
Philological Circle which counts five hundred 
members from every grade of society, young 
men and adults, who go there of their own 
accord, and pay a fixed sum to be instructed 
in the various modern tongues. In Florence 
the Municipality is doing its best to contri- 
bute to the foundation of a similar insti- 
tution, and, moreover, to establish a literary 
club, in which to receive and entertain the 
distinguished foreigners who arrive on the 
banks of the Arno; these are slight, indeed, 
yet excellent indications of progress. Moreover, 
young men are beginning to come out of our 
Universities who are so well instructed that 
they could not have been better educated in Ger- 
man Universities ; from the University of Pisa, 
and especially from the philological school of 
Professors Alessandro d’ Ancona and Domenico 
Comparetti, and from the Academy of Milan, 
through the philological school of Prof. 
Ascoli, almost every year some young man 
comes capable, not only of teaching well that 
which he has learnt well, but of producing 
works of his own which are worthy of all the 
attention of the learned. In the University of 
Turin, and especially in the philological school 
of Prof. Flecchia, Dr. Domenico Pezzi was 
educated, who has just published a remarkable 
‘ Historico-Comparative Grammar of the Latin 
Tongue.’ The field of philology is filled with 
labourers ; Latin and Greek Grammars, com- 
posed by Italians, according to modern methods, 
are beginning to be adopted in our schools, 
and Oriental studies are progressing favourably. 
In this year alone, a pupil of the illustrious 
Arabic scholar, Michele Amari, Signor Celes- 
tino Schiapparelli, has published a voluminous 
medieval Arabic- Latin vocabulary; Prof. 
Ascoli has published the first volume of his 
learned Courses of Glottology ; the celebrated 
Sanskrit scholar, Gaspare Gorresio, has given 
to the world the Italian version of the last 
volume of the Ramayana (Uttarakinda), and 
has thus completed his monumental work of 
the publication and translation of the most 
splendid of Hindoo poems; Signor Antonio 
Marazzi has translated from the original, for 
the first time, into Italian, the dramatic works 
of Kalidasa ; a disciple of the Chinese school 
of Prof. Antelmo Severini, Signor Carlo 
Puini, has published a learned work upon the 
Religions of the Ancient East ; other Italian 
Orientalists are concluding other publications, 
and an Italian Oriental Society has now been 
founded in France, under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Amari, Teza, and Lasinio, 

In various parts of Italy, diligent collectors 
are devoting their attention to putting in order 
the local traditions, legends, songs, and pro- 
verbs ; Giuseppe Ferraro has already done so 
for the popular songs of the Monferrato, Vittorio 
Imbriani for those of the Neapolitan provinces, 
and Giuseppe Pitre (preceded in part and 
helped in the search by Leonardo Vigo, 
Salomone Marino, and Letterio Lizio-Bruno) 
for the songs of Sicily, with perfect knowledge 
of the method most suitably followed in collee- 
tions of this kind, and with a very fine 
perception of the secrets of popular poetry. 

In Sicily, more than anywhere else, we find 
a lively contrast between an innumerable crowd 
of scribblers, devoid of logic and of grammar, 
and a few authors who write Italian with 
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almost Tuscan grace, perhaps partly studied 
upon the models given, among others, by the 
living writers, Pietro Fanfani, Giuseppe Tigri, 
and Temistocle Gradi, who use quite a Tuscan 
language ; Alberto Buscaino-Campo, of Trapani, 
Signor Malato-Todaro, and the above-mentioned 
Francesco Perez, and Giuseppe de Spuches, 
seem to me the best of these Sicilian writers. 
Where the Italian tongue is given the first 
place, it continues to be studied with great 
perseverance by men endowed with the best 
taste. Amongst the Neapolitan authoresses a 
distinguished place must be given to Signora 
Aurelia Cimino Folliero de Luna, who now 
purposes publishing a newspaper to defend 
Woman’s Rights in Italy, with the patronage 
of an illustrious foreign lady, who has taken up 
her abode at Florence, the eminent writer, Dora 
d Istria (the Princess Elena Kalzoff Massalsky, 
of Romania), author of the work ‘ Les Femmes 
parune Femme.’ Among the e/egant Neapolitan 
writers, the first place is occupied by the 
Abbate Vito Fornari, author of the ‘ Trattato 
dell Armonia Universale,’ and of a recent 
‘Life of Jesus.’ 

Good critics contribute not a little to pre- 
serve good taste in writing, and of such critics 
Italy has not a few; Giuseppe Settembrini, 
Francesco de Sanctis, and Paolo Emiliani 
Giudici, three natives of Southern Italy, have 
written the three best histories of Italian litera- 
ture ; Alto Vannucci has published excellent 
essays upon Latin literature, and Eugenio 
Camerini upon the various modern ones ; while 
Niccold Tommaseo, by means of several 
hundreds of pointed articles upon different sub- 
jects, has guided the taste of not a few authors. 
Among writers on questions relating to the 
Fine Arts, the first place is always occupied by 
the Marquis Pietro Selvatico, at Padua. 

The most eminent and laborious champions 
of historical criticism are still the Lombard, 
Cesare Cantu, author of the ‘Storia Univer- 
sale,’ of the ‘ Storia degli Italiani,’ of the ‘ Storia 
de’ Cento Anni,’ and of the ‘Storia degli Eretici’; 
Count Federigo Sclossis, the distinguished Pied- 
montese patrician, author of the ‘Storia della 
Legislazione Italiana,’ and of several important 
historico- philosophical monographs ; Carlo 
Promis, the learned illustrator of the antiquities 
of Turin ; Ercole Ricotti, author of the ‘Storia 
delle Compagnie di Ventura,’ of the ‘ Lezioni 
sulla Storia del Medio Evo e Moderna,’ of the 
‘Storia della Monarchia Piemontese,’ and of 
the ‘Storia della Costituzione Inglese’; Pasquale 
Villari, the author of the work upon ‘ Savona- 
rola e il suo Tempo,’ and from whom is now 
expected a work upon Macchiavelli; [sidoro La 
Lumia, author of not a few invaluable memorials 
on Sicilian history ; Michele Amari, the illus- 
trious Arabic scholar, author of the ‘ Storia dei 
Vespri Siciliani,’ who is now continuing his 
learned ‘Storia dei Musulmani in Sicilia’ ; 
Carlo Vesme, editor of the Longobard Code, 
and Father Luigi Tosti, author of the ‘ Storia 
della Lega Lombarda,’ of the ‘ Vita di Gregorio 
the Seventh,’ and of other important mono- 
graphs, are still alive and working. The 
works of Count Giovanni Gozzadini, of Bologna, 
and of Count Gian Carlo Conestabile, of Peru- 
gia, upon Etruscan antiquities, those of Giu- 
seppe Fiorelli and Giulio de Petra upon the 
antiquities of Pompeii, of De Rosa upon Roman 
antiquities, of the young Prof. Salinas on 
Sicilian numismatics, and several other works 
of our learned archeologists in their separate 








branches, show that although Italy is now alive 
and active, it will not forget even its dead. 

The publication is daily expected of a mono- 
graph, in two volumes, on the philosopher 
Bernardino Telesio and his school, by the 
learned Prof. Francesco Fiorentino, while we 
have under our eyes the first volume of the 
monograph of Prof. Carlo Tallarigo upon Pon- 
tano, the founder of the Accademia Pontaniana. 
Inasmuch as I speak here of a philosopher, I 
think it convenient to remind the English 
public of a diligent study which the young 
Prof. Giacomo Barzellotti has published in 
Florence, with the title of ‘ La Morale nella 
Filosofia Positiva,’ in which the works of Mr. 
Stuart Mill are especially examined. The stu- 
dents of philosophy in Italy congratulate them- 
selves upon hearing that the illustrious philo- 
sopher Count Terenzio Mamiani, after having 
been for several years removed from instruc- 
tion, now returns to teach the philosophy of 
history in the University of Rome. Domenico 
Berti, author of a work upon Giordano Bruno, 
is at present engaged on a_ philosophical 
monograph upon Marsilio Ficino. Meanwhile, 
two serious periodicals L’ Archivio Storico-Ita- 
liano at Florence, and the Archivio Veneto at 
Venice, serve as a centre for the cultivators 
of historical studies in Italy. 

In a word, wherever we turn our eyes, we 
find manifest and consoling signs of a still 
increasing tendency of Italians towards the 
serious and the natural. Scholasticism and 
rhetoric are almost entirely confined to the 
Vatican, and let us hope that the Vatican will 
be their tomb. The air of freedom has ren- 
dered our every movement more agile. Let us 
strengthen our temperament by educating it 
to work; and with the genius of which Nature 
has certainly not been miserly towards Italians, 
let us, too, move forwards, no less patient than 
anxious to win our position in the world by 
the right of moral strength. 

ANGELO DI GUBERNATIS. 
PORTUGAL. 

THE number of works published in Portugal 
during the year which deserves honourable 
mention is extremely small. The public 
amuse themselves with the literary monstrosi- 
ties of M. du Terrail, which the papers print 
in their fewzlletons, or are given to the world 
in one of the many “ Family,” ‘ Popular,” 
**Instructive,” &ec., Libraries, which contain 
nothing but what is untrue, immoral, and 
absurd. Yet these publications count their 
readers by thousands, 

Jules Dinir, a young writer whose name 
will always hold a _ high place in our 
literary history, and who was unanimously 
regarded as the first of Portuguese novel- 


‘ 


ists, is dead. His novels—‘As  Pupillas 
do Senhor Reitor,’ ‘Uma Familia Inglera,’ 


‘A Morgadiuta dos Canaviaés,’ ‘Os Seraés de 
Provincia,’ are models, both in matter and form. 
His beautiful and loving heart, his delicate 
and penetrating intellect, are lost to us, and 
in a few years “ Terrailism” will have con- 
quered all Portugal, but the name of Jules 
Dinir will still remain a protest against the 
licentiousness of our novels and our literary 
tastes. 

Poetry still exists; but, if we except M. 
Crespo, a man of genius, we have but erotic 
poets, who weary their readers with lachry- 
mose verses in a style that went out of 








fashion thirty years ago, or philosophers 
who imitate, at times, M. Victor Hugo 
(who compliments them on their achieve- 
ments), at times, M. Beaudelaire, and, emanci- 
pated alike from the restraints of grammar 
and common sense, sing, at their will, the 
most incongruous themes. But non ragioniam 
di lor. M. de Castillo, who is usually con- 
sidered the greatest master of verse in Portugal, 
has travestied Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ and is trying 
to naturalize among us the comedies of Moliére ! 
He has also given us an imitation of the Odes 
of Anacreon, a paraphrase of the Georgics of 
Virgil, and the Fasti of Ovid, the latter a 
work not remarkable for scholarship. 

M. Théophile Braga, although still quite 
a young man, made himself a considerable 
reputation by his poem, ‘The Vision of 
the Times.’ Since then he has devoted 
himself entirely to the study of the his- 
tory of literature. He began with the ‘ Popu- 
lar Minstrelsy and Romance’ (3 vols.), pre- 
ceded by an essay on the formation and 
development of popular poetry ; he has followed 
this work up by the publication of ‘The 
History of the Theatre,’ ‘The History of 
Portuguese Literature’ (Introductory Volume), 
‘Epopées of the Mosarabic Race,’ and ‘The 
Galleco-Portuguese Troubadours’; and he has 
in the press ‘The Poets of the Court,’ a mono- 
graph on the poetry of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. In spite of certain errors, 
due to haste and an over-great love of system- 
atizing everything, the author displays learning, 
and his views are usually ingenious and pro- 
found. His youth and ardour—he is but 
twenty-eight years of age—carry the author 
away: his books show that; still they are 
the only serious attempts which have been 
made to elucidate the history of our literature. 

The Royal Academy of Science has just 
published some works which deserve special 
mention. To begin with, there has appeared 
the third fasciculus (‘ Diplomata et Chartz’) 
of the ‘ Portugaliz Monumenta,’ issued under 
the superintendence of M. Herculano. Divided 
into three sections,—the first being ‘ Leges et 
Consuetudines,’ the second ‘Scriptores,’ and 
the third ‘Chart et Diplomata,’—this grand 
collection embraces all the documents relating 
to the History of Portugal since the eighth 
century. The Charte of Coimbra under the 
domination of the Arabs are extremely import- 
ant. Another publication of the Academy, the 
‘Corpus Diplomaticum,’ referring to the rela- 
tions between Portugal and Rome in the six- 
teenth century, ought to be much better known 
in England than it is. The history of the 
Council of Trent, and of the negotiations for 
the introduction of the Inquisition, assume an 
entirely new aspect when read in the secret 
reports of the envoys of the King of Portugal. 
There is one fact which was, as far as I know, 
not in the least degree suspected—the attempt 
to poison Vargas, the envoy of Charles the 
Fifth. Three Portuguese Bishops suggested 
this crime to their sovereign. 

M. Rebello da Silva, who directed this pub- 
lication, has lately died. Still a young man, 
he had distinguished himself as a writer and 
speaker, and to his eloquence and to his writings 
he owed his elevation to the peerage. Ap- 
pointed Minister he fulfilled the expectations 
formed of him. He died a victim to excessive 
labour and self-sacrificing devotion. 

M. Silvestre Ribein has written a ‘ History 
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of the Scientific, Literary, and Artistic Insti- 
tutions of Portugal,’ the first volume of which 
has just been published by the Academy. It 
brings the history down to the reform of the 
University, in the reign of Dom Joseph I. 
Full of curious and important researches, 
this book however treats more fully of the 
time posterior to Dom Juan II. than of 
the preceding period. Nothing escapes the 
patient industry of the author. The history of 
each institution is given. Perhaps in speaking 
of the Jesuits the author adopts too exclusively 
the views of Pombal, and ignores the many 
services rendered by the Society to science and 
to letters. Suawm cuique. M. D. Antonio da 
Costa, formerly Minister of Public Instruction, 
has published a ‘ History of Public Instruc- 
tion.’ The author comprises within his range 
of view all our political existence since 
Alfonse I. down to the present day, and 
is, as he has shown himself in action, a warm 
friend of education. He treats mostly of the 
refurm and progress of schools ; and his work, 
the scope of which is more limited than that 
of M. da Costa’s book, is remarkable for the 
correctness of the author's views. 

I must not omit to mention a work by M. 
Carlos Robein, the learned Director of the 
Geological Commission of Portugal, upon the 
flint and quartz instruments found in the geo- 
logical terrain of the Tagus and of the Lado. 
The Geographical Institute continues the pub- 
lication of its geodesic map of Portugal, of 
which twenty-one sheets have appeared. The 
Viscount de Jerumenha published the works of 
Camoés. It is a pity that this edition, which is 
printed at the expense of the Government, is 
so carelessly and uncritically edited. M. Braga 
has also issued the works of Cristoval Falcad 
and M. Tito de Noronha, the ‘ Autor de Antonio 
Prestes,’ the only complete copy of which be- 
longs to M. Lobo, Professor in the Faculty of 
Arts. 

The drama is as void of sense as poetry and 
novels. Offenbach reigus supreme, and the 
public laugh. Indeed, laughter is the only form 
in which public opinion in this country is ex- 
pressed. In the midst of this deep moral 
degradation two young /vttérateurs, full of 
talent and enthusiasm, have started a monthly 
journal, somewhat after the fashion of Alphonse 
Karr’s Guépes, entitled As Farpas, It has 
been well received by all respectable people, 
and the yeung author exposes the social sores 
from which we suffer without fearor favour. The 
magazine is notable both from a social and a 
political point of view. A, SOROMENHO. 

RUSSIA. 

TuE progress of Russian literature can cer- 
tainly not be judged by the number of books 
printed, for if we are to trust to the statistics 
of a collector, the publications of the past year 
are very few. For the year ending with July, 
1871, it is said that 1,359 works were pub- 
lished in the Russian language, in thirty-one 
different cities of the empire. Of these, 60 
per cent. (822) were printed at St. Petersburg, 
28} per cent. (392) at Moscow, and the others 
in towns like Kief (32), Odessa (27), Kazan 
(11), Voronezh (11), Warsaw (7), &c. 

Of these books, 85 were of a theological 
character, 83 were children’s books, 133 con- 
cerned jurisprudence, the political sciences 
and trade, and 109 technology and husbandry ; 
153 were on language, chiefly grammars and 








school-books ; 72 on mathematics ; 62 on geo- 
graphy and ethnology ; 88 on natural history ; 
91 on medicine, and 29 on art; 118 were 
historical works (69 of them on Russian 
history), and 242 were novels, poems, and 
essays. Twenty-three per cent. of the whole 
number (313) were translations, of which 153 
were from the German, consisting in great part 
of scientific works, 95 from the French, prin- 
cipally novels, and 38 from the English. 

This number seems sinall; but if we go back 
to the time of the Reformer of Russia, Peter 
the Great, the two hundredth anniversary 
of whose birth it is proposed to celebrate next 
spring with congresses and expositions, we 
shall find it large. Before Peter’s time hardly 
any books were published in Russia, except a 
few Slavonic theological treatises and a few 
school-books ; while from the time of his 
return from Western Europe, in 1698, when he 
began to start printing-presses, and to force 
civilization on his people, to the end of his 
reign, in 1725, there were only 591 books of 
all kinds printed in Russia. Even as it 
is, the number now published would be 
greatly swelled, were it not for the practice of 
printing so many works in the journals and 
miscellanies, which never appear in a separate 
form. Each volume of a journal forms a good- 
sized book, and by means of the reading-rooms, 
so common in the large towns, they reach a 
large circle of readers. The existence, too, of 
a censorship, mild as it is now, is unfavourable 
to the progress of literature. 

When we look over the thousand or so ori- 
ginal works which have been issued during 
the past year, we meet with not one the publi- 
cation of which is an event, with many that are 
interesting, and valuable, and useful, but with 
none that will make a mark in literary history. 
In pure belles-lettres we see almost a dead level 
of mediocrity. The great novelists have been 
silent. A new volume of Tourguénief’s has ap- 
peared—the eighth of his collected works—but 
it contains nothing new. Uspensky has pub- 
lished two or three small volumes of sketches 
of life and society in this transitional period, 
but they are hardly of permanent value ; and 
the novels of Avdeief, Vitniakof, Omulefsky, 
Blizhnef, Boboruikin, and Leskof-Stebnitzky, 
are hardly worth reading. ‘The tale by the 
last-named author called ‘The Enigmatic Man’ 
is the story of the life of Arthur Benny, an 
English subject, of Polish origin, who came to 
St. Petersburg about ten years ago with revo- 
lutionary aims, was thought by many to be a 
spy, and, after he was forced to quit Russia for 
being involved in the affair of Kelsief, he was 
wounded at the battle of Mentana, and died in 
a Roman hospital. The one good novel of the 
year is ‘The Great She Bear,’ written by 
Madame Khvostchinsky, who conceals herself 
under the pseudonym of V. Krestovsky (the 
name also of a tenth-rate novel writer), which, 
begun last year in the Messenger of Europe, 
and stopped on account of the illness of the 
author, has only lately been finished. Madame 
Krestovsky published two novels ten and fifteen 
years ago, but this last book is by far her best, 
and gives her a place but little below Tolstoi 
and Tourguénief. The analysis of character is 
very fine, and the story is full of touching and 
tender scenes. It is to be regretted that the 
author's health does not allow her to write 
oftener. 

In poetry, Count Alexis Tolstoi and Ne- 








krassof have published a few short poems, quite 
unworthy of them; and Minaief has written 
some poor verses, which are thoroughly worthy 
of him, as well as a comedy, ‘The Liberal,’ 
which, though not without good points, proved 
a respectable failure on the stage. There is 
also a large volume of ‘ Poetry of the Sla- 
vonians,’ edited by Gerbel. _ It is a collection 
of popular songs and ballads, and the best 
lyric pieces by the chief poets of the various 
Slavonic peoples, in translations by Russian 
authors. It is curious and interesting to all 
who are acquainted with the Slavonic races, 
and its publication is one of the consequences 
of the Pan-Slavonic movement, which this last 
year has left its mark on literature. To it we 
owe a little book on ‘Stanislas Znoemsky and 
Yan Hus,’ by A. Duvernois, the ‘ Czechia and 
Moravia,’ a synopsis of Czech history, pub- 
lished by the Slavonic Benevolent Committee, 
an ‘ Historical Study on the Greco-Slavonic 
World in Europe,’ by Prof. Lamansky, and an 
attempt at a ‘General Slavonic Alphabet,’ by 
Prof. Hilferding. This last little brochure is of 
considerable philological value, but we doubt 
if the alphabet proposed by its learned author, 
useful and desirable as it is, will ever be put 
into practice. The Russian Jews make their 
contribution to the literature of the year with 
the “ Hebrew Library,” edited by A. E. Landau. 
It contains several articles on Hebrew and 
Talmudic law, the position of the Jewish race 
in Russia and Europe, a review of modern 
Jewish literature, and a tale of Jewish life. 
The ‘History of Russian Literature’ is a 
work by Polevoi, designed for popular use, and 
filled with extracts, on the plan of Chambers’s 
‘Cyclopedia of English Literature.’ Biblio- 
graphers and librarians will be more interested 
in a ‘Chronological Index of Slavonic and 
Russian Books printed by the Church Press 
between 1491 and 1864,’ and in the ‘Second 
Supplement to Bazunof’s Systematic Catalogue 
of Russian Books,’ for the year 1870, by V. 
I. Mezhof. ‘The list of translations, criticisms, 
and reviews of the books there mentioned, as 
well as of those included in the previous 
volumes, is brought down to September of 
this year. Among other things, Mr. Mezhof 
gives curious lists of the articles and books 
published in commemoration of Lomonosof. 
Karamzin, and Krylof at their recent centen- 
nials. In honour of Krylof there were 63 articles 
and books, of Lomonosof 129, and of Karamzin 
173. The centenniaries of Speransky and of 
Peter the Great, which occur during the next 
year, will probably give occasion to a still 
greater number of such commemorative works. 
It is pleasant to note the great progress 
made by Russia in political literature,— 
works marked by solid thought and sound 
principles. It augurs well for the ad- 
vance of the country socially, and for the 
success of those new political institutions by 
which the present Emperor has earned the 
gratitude of his people. Not only the large 
reviews, but the more serious daily newspapers, 
and especially the Glos, the Russian World, 
a new paper of great ability, and the Moscow 
and St. Petersburg Gazettes, have devoted an 
unusual share of their space to questions of 
finance, education, and internal reform. Prof. 
A. Gradofsky, of the University of St. Peters- 
burg, has published, under the title of ‘ Poli- 
tics, History, and Administration,’ a collection 
of essays he has written at differeut times, 
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many of them for the Golos, which are distin- 
guished by many good qualities, and especially 
by excellent criticism. He treats of the 
Russian Commune, Popular Representation, 
the structure of the Russian State in the old 
times, the Freedom of the Press, and other 
subjects of the day. It has often been a 
reproach to the writers and officials, and even 
statesmen of St. Petersburg, that being on the 
extreme edge of the empire, they were pro- 
foundly ignorant of what was passing in the 
provinces. If any needed enlightenment as 
to the real state of the peasantry and landed 
proprietors, unless they belong to that class 
who seem to think the Government exists solely 
for itself, they will find abundant information 
in the work of Skaldin,—‘ In the Waste and in 
the Capital.’ The author who assumes this nom 
de plume is evidently a moderate Liberal, or 
would be if there were parties in Russia, and 
during four summers, from 1866-69 ,spent in the 
country, has investigated with great pains and 
care the condition of the peasantry and the pro- 
prietors, and states what he has seen. The 
picture is very dark, but the author’s own 
character shows forth so plainly in his book, 
that we may be sure that he has painted it 
no blacker than it is. He is unprejudiced 
and impassionate, and he tells things about 
the almost unendurable situation in which 
the peasants of many a district are placed, from 
excessive taxes, official extortion, want of edu- 
cation, and unproductive land for which they 
still pay rent, as may make a bureaucrat at 
the capital open wide his eyes. One of the 
best chapters in the book is the description of 
the terrible famine of 1868. In the third and 
final volume of Prince Vasiltchikof’s work 
‘On Self-Government,’ we have an inquiry into 
the systems of local taxes in England, France, 
and Prussia, and into the working of the pre- 
sent tax system in Russia, with suggestions for 
its reform. The remarkable series of studies 
on ‘Ten Years of Reforms,’ published in the 
Messenger of Europe, which will make a for- 
midable volume, is ascribed to Grot, of the 
Academy. It is a careful analysis of the 
changes lately produced in Russia, regarded in 
great measure from their financial side. The 
question of the revision of the tax laws has 
originated an instructive and valuable book, 
‘Financial Management and the Finances of 
Prussia,’ by A. Zablotzky-Desiatofsky. It is 
to be hoped that the Government of Russia 
will learn that, in the words of the author, 
“the art of finance does not consist in being 
able to get money in a given time by one way or 
another, but in understanding how to lay the 
taxes with the least oppression to the people, 
and how to collect and spend them with the 
greatest economy.” The ‘ History of the Poli- 
tical Literature of the Nineteenth Century,’ of 
which the first volume only has appeared, by 
Y. G. Zhukofsky, aiso the author of some 
essays on the ‘ Question of Population,’ is a 
history of the views which have prevailed on 
the most vital questions of political science 
and economy which have a practical bearing. 
Standing between two ruling systems, order or 
discipline and progress, the author hopes to 
arrive at the only fully satisfactory system by 
a survey of the economy of human societies as 
parts of the general economy of nature. 

It will be remembered what a stir was made 
three years ago by the publication of ‘ The 
Border Lands of Russia,’ by Yurii Samarin. 








The Germans flew to arms to attack the book. 
Mr. Samarin has just issued the third volume, 
which treats of the events in the Baltic pro- 
vinces in 1841 and 1842, the time of the 


movement towards orthodoxy among the 
peasantry. It would be useful reading to 


those Evangelical Alliance Committees who 
talk so much about Russian persecution. The 
book is, of course, published at Berlin, as the 
Russian censorship would not allow it. ‘ Russia 
and Europe,’ by N. Danilevsky, now repub- 
lished from one of the Reviews, is a book 
written in the most extreme Slavonophile 
spirit, which attempts to show that the civiliza- 
tion of the West is evidently rotten ; that its 
regeneration must come from the Slavonians, 
with Russia at their head; but that still Russia 
cannot entirely separate itself from the rest of 
Europe. The subject of prison discipline has 
engaged the attention of VY. N. Nikitin, and his 
book, the ‘Life of the Imprisoned,’ shows a 
sad picture of the prisons and houses of arrest 
of St. Petersburg. It is to be hoped that it 
will bring about their reform, just as Dos 
toiefsky’s ‘The Dead House’ caused a reform 
in the treatment of those imprisoned and ex- 
iled in Siberia. Still greater changes are 
necessary in Siberia even, if we may judge 
from the interesting and almost fascinating 
book of C. Maximovitch, ‘Siberia and Forced 
Labour,’ which tells us of the daily life of the 
transported convicts, and contains some valu- 
able statistics of crime. But by far the most 
valuable statistics that have been lately pub- 
lished are those contained in the fourth volume 
of the ‘ Military Statistical Collection—Russia,’ 
which has already been mentioned in the 
Atheneum. The beautiful comparative maps 
accompanying it are alone immensely valuable. 
The series of studies on ‘ Grain Production and 
Trade’ in Russia, by Janson, Bezobrasof, and 
others, published by the Geographical and 
Economical Societies, convey a deal of useful 
information about the chief staples of Russia. 

The comparatively large number of books on 
law, both treatises and collections of decisions, 
published during the last year, prove that the 
judicial reform is taking firm root, and is 
making lawyers,—something Russia never had 
until lately. Besides a number of daily and 
weekly legal journals, a law quarterly has been 
started, under the name of Journal of Civil 
and Commercial Law. Tagantsef has pub- 
lished ‘Crimes against Life, Prof. Michailof 
a treatise on ‘ Military Criminal Law’ and a 
‘ History of Russian Law,’ and Prof. Andréefsky 
the first volume of ‘ Russian Constitutional 
Law’ and a treatise on the ‘ Law of Police.’ In 
the last-named book the author has been carried 
away by a desire for symmetrical arrangement, 
and divides the law of police into three 
degrees, the first of which is when the law of 
police does not exist at all. Mr. K. Arsenief, 
who had previously won his spurs by his 
essays on the law of the press, has published 
lately a series of essays on the ‘Sum Total of 
the Judicial Reform,’ and is now publishing in 
the Messenger of Europe some interesting 
articles on the last political trial,—that of 
Netchaief. We owe to the learned author of 
‘ Monastic Revenues,’ Father Gortchakof, a very 
valuable historico-legal work, on a_ similar 
subject—the ‘ Landed Properties of the 
Russian Patriarchs and Metropolitans, and of 
the Holy Synod.’ It covers the time from 988 
to 1738. 









In historical literature the year has been very 
rich and productive in interesting books. By 
far the most important is ‘ Russian History,’ 
by Prof. K. Bestuzhef-Rumin, of the University 
of St. Petersburg, the first volume of which is 
just out. Two volumes more, now in the press, 
will complete the work, which will be the only 
well-written critical history of Russia in any- 
thing like a reasonable compass. One-third of 
the present volume is occupied by a severe and 
critical investigation of the sources and mate- 
rials for Russian history. This is something 
entirely new, and simply invaluable to the 
histor.cal student. The remainder of the 
volume carries us down through the “ Ap- 
panage Period” to the rise of the preponderating 
power of the principality of Moscow. It is 
the aim of tie author to give prominence to the 
life and structure of the nation and the 
Government, and to its social and intellectual 
development, abbreviating, so far as possible, 
the mere recital of events, and at the same time 
to allow the reader to form his own judgment 
on disputed points. For this purpose there 
are everywhere ample citations of authorities. 
The twenty-first volume of the ‘History of 
Russia,’ by Prof. Solovief, is devoted to the 
first three years of the reign of the Empress 
Elizabeth, a most interesting period. It is in 
the author’s well-known style, abounding in 
long quotations, not always quite readable. 
The indefatigable Kostomarof has given us 
three more of his entertaining and fascinating 
studies, —‘ Dissent, as shown by the Writings 
of Dissenters’ ; ‘Personages of the Period of 
Confusion,’ devoted to Shuisky, Pozharsky, 
Minin, and Susanin ; and ‘Ivan the Terrible.’ 
The last is an attempt to show that the popular 
idea of this cruel monarch, and that put forth 
by Koramzin and Count Tolstoi is really the 
true one, and that he was not, as Solovief and 
others maintain, a mere creature and repre- 
sentative of his time. Mr. Zabielin has con- 
tinued his exposition of the life of the Russian 
people by a picture of the daily life and 
management of a “ Great Boyar” in the seven- 
teenth century, taken from authentic and trust- 
worthy documents. The word official is not 
always synonymous with trustworthy, though it 
is often taken as such by M. I. Bogdanovitch 
in the last two (fifth and sixth) volumes of his 
‘History of the Reign of Alexander I.’ That 
time is too near our own to allow it to be well 
known in Russia, and all accounts of it, even 
by the most careful writers, are merely tentative. 
Interesting, but of less importance, are ‘The 
Relations of Leibnitz to Russia and to Peter 
the Great,’ by V. Gerrye, from the papers of 
Leibnitz in the Hanover Library ; ‘ The Rela- 
tions of Russia with Rome from 1845-1850,’ 
by A. N. Popof; and Iubrovin’s ‘ History of 
the War and of the Russian Domination in 
the Caucasus.’ Two books are devoted to 
points in the history of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: one, ‘The Moscow Disturbances,’ by 
Prof. N. Aristof, of the University of War- 
saw, is an attempt, @ tort et @ travers, to 
whitewash the character of Sophia, the sister 
of Peter the Great; and the other, by E. 
Zamyslofsky, ‘The Reign of Fedor Alexeivitch,’ 
is with the aim of showing, though only half 
avowed by the author, that there was no neces- 
sity for the reforms of Peter, because in the 
reign of his father and brother there were all 
the necessary elements for the gradual and 


healthy development of the country. The 
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author of this last book is a pedantic student 
of the archives, and his present volume is a 
mere undigested mass of notes and excerpts. 
The ‘ Historical Sketches’ of S. N. Shubinsky, 
some of which have appeared in an English 
book by Mr. Romanoff, are not uninteresting, 
though valueless. A. Klevanof has given us 
three of the old chronicles in modern language, 
under the form of a ‘ Chronicle of South-West 
Russia to the Middle of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury.’ Those old stories are always re-read 
with interest. Every day new stores of his- 
torical material are being brought to light ; 
and besides ‘The Russian Past,’ edited by 
Semefsky, which has greatly improved during 
the past year, and ‘ The Russian Archives,’ by 
Zartenief, we have two new volumes of the 
‘Archives of Prince Vorontzof,’ and the first 
volume of a new collection, ‘The Nineteenth 
Century,’ all prepared by the same industrious 
librarian. The Historical Society has also 
published two new volumes, the sixth con- 
taining the papers of Count Panin and some 
correspondence of Alexander the First, and 
the eighth, which is filled with the journals 
and papers of the Diet held by Catherine the 
Second, concluding the account of it begun in 
the fourth volume. M. D. Buturlin is the 
editor of all the papers in the Florentine 
archives concerning Russia, which he pub- 
lishes both in the original and in Russ trans- 
lations. We should not omit to mention the 
first volume of the ‘ History of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences,’ by Pekarsky, which 
is as valuable for the intellectual history of 
Russia as is his previous work, ‘ Literature 
and Science in Russia in the Time of Peter 
the Great.’ 

The ‘Memoirs of Dolrynin’ show us into 
the cabinet of an archbishop of Sevsk in the 
good old time of Catherine; and, beside curious 
and laughable pictures of monastic and clerical 
life, give us also many glimpses of the work 
and vexations of official life in the then just- 
annexed provinces of Mohilef and Vitebsk. 
They are most delightful reading. In the 
‘Memoirs of Bolotof’ we have a complement— 
the recollections of an officer in the Prussian 
campaign, and the daily life of a sensible, 
witty, and practical country gentleman during 
the latter half of the last century. The Berlin 
edition of the ‘ Memoirs of Admiral Shishkof,’ 
once Minister of Public Instruction, has many 
curious details about court life and the Em- 
perors Paul and Alexander that could not be 
printed in Russia. 

The literature of geography and travel is 
more numerous than usual. Kostenko has 
published a useful book on ‘ Central Asia,’ and 
an account of the ‘Russian Mission to Buk- 
hara in 1870,’ with a detailed map of the 
route ; and Veniukof gives us two volumes, 
one on ‘Japan,’ and the other ‘ Sketches of the 
Extreme East.’ Maximof, in ‘A Year in the 
North,’ pictures for us the peasant life in the 
cold zone of Russia ; and Count Sollogul tells 
of the Suez Canal and its consequences in 
‘New Egypt.’ Besides other books of little 
account, there is an excellent volume of ‘ Tra- 
vels in America in 1869-70,’ by E. Zimmer- 
mann, avery thoughtful and accurate observer. 
May this book do some good in a subject 
which greatly interests its anthor—popular 
education! The fourth volume of the ‘ Ethno- 
graphical Memoirs’ of the Imperial Geogra- 
phical Society contains several valuable papers, 





and especially a collection of hymns of the 
religious sect known as God’s People. 

The Franco-Prussian war could not pass by 
without leaving its impression on the literature 
of Russia as well as of other countries. 
General Annenkoff was twice sent by the 
Emperor to the German head-quarters, and his 
little book, ‘Impressions of a Russian Officer,’ 
is a thoughtful inquiry into the causes of the 
German success. The book has not been 
without influence on the reorganizations devised 
and taking place in various branches of the 
Russian service. Several Russian surgeons 
offered their services to the wounded, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Geneva Con- 
vention. Two of them, Dr. Pirogof and Dr. 
Pyltz, have published the results of their 
investigations into the hospitals and sanitary 
institutions existing in Germany, Alsace, and 
Lorraine. There are also some other books on 
the war, its causes, consequences, &c. The 
“ Military Library” is a series of books started 
at the suggestion, and under the patronage, of 
the Grand Duke Héritier, for affording young 
officers the best military works of native and 
foreign authors at a cheap rate. Two volumes 
are devoted to a description of the ‘ Defence 
of Sevastopol’ by General Todtleben, accom- 
panied with maps and plans. 

Among the numerous republications are 
those of the works of Derzhavin, Grigorovitch, 
and Dobroliubof; and the translations include 
—besides works of most modern authors of 
repute, from Taine and Schlosser to Messrs. 
Lockyer, Tyndall, and Disraeli—a new trans- 
lation of Dante, in terza rima, and the final 
volumes of the new and complete translations 
of Heine and of Goethe’s poems. 

E. ScHUYLER. 


SPAIN. 

It is not easy to form a just estimate of 
the number of books published in the course 
of the year in Spain, for owing to the little 
taste there is for reading ia any class of society, 
there is not the same general commerce of 
ideas as in other countries. Madrid, a city of 
more than 200,000 inhabitants, has no circu- 
lating library, and therefore books do not 
circulate enough to be a subject of conversa- 
tion,—sometimes, indeed, they are completely 
ignored. This is more especially the case 
with those published in provincial towns: as 
a general rule they very rarely are known out 
of the locality in which they first appear. 
Books have, therefore, to be sought for; but 
although fewer have appeared in the present 
year in Spain than in many other countries, 
there are more than a foreigner would suppose. 

Spanish authors deserve great praise for 
printing their works, with so little hope 
or security that they will meet with aid from 
the general public. A few years ago the 
Government voted a certain sum, which was 
to be employed yearly in buying copies of pub- 
lications of all sorts which were considered in- 
teresting, in order to distribute them afterwards 
in the public libraries. This is still done, but 
not in a methodical manner, and on a very 
small scale. Since the Revolution of 1868, 
the Spanish Government has had the happy 
thought of giving the books it has acquired 
in this way, and those proceeding from private 
donations, to establish “ Bibliotecas Populares,” 
under the charge of the schoolmasters in the 
small towns and villages of Spain; and 





although these collections are often incongruous, 
the measure cannot fail in time to produce 
beneficial results. 

On examining the literary results of 1871, 
some progress is to be noted over late years ; 
but it is small, and not what might be 
expected after the Revolution of 1868. Liberty 
of action and thought has exercised as yet 
a very slight influence on the literature of 
Spain. The principal reason for this is that 
in Spain political factions are, at present, 
all absorbing, and it is necessary that tran- 
quility should be restored before the intellec- 
tual movement which has begun can assume 
importance. 

On looking through the publications of 
1871, we shall find that works on scientific 
subjects are, comparatively speaking, fewer in 
number than those in any other branch of 
literature. Some, however, have been pub- 
lished this year which possess real merit. ‘The 
mostimportant of these are Sefior Carlos Ibaiiez’s 
Descripcion Geodésica de las Islas Baleares’ (‘De- 
scription and Surveys of the Balearic Islands’), 
a work remarkable for the novelty and sim- 
plicity of the methods of observation and 
calculation employed by the author. ‘ Tratado 
de las Construcciones en el Mar’ (‘The Treatise 
on Sea Constructions’), by Sefior de la Sala, is 
likewise interesting from the special observa- 
tions the author makes of the sea coast of 
Spain. Besides these two books several 
others have been published, which give an 
idea of the state of Spanish scientific litera- 
ture at the present day in Spain,—‘ Curso 
Practico de Construccion Naval,’ por Don 
Andrés Avelino Comerma,—‘ Anuario de 
la Direccion de Hidrografia,—‘ El Aire y el 
Agua: Apuntes sobre la Historia de estos 
cuerpos y sus Funciones en la vida Vegetal,’ 
por Don Lino Pefiuelas,—‘ Memoria sobre el 
Eclipse Total de Sol del 22 de Diciembre de 
1870, por una Comision de Hombres Cienti- 
ficos, —‘ Anuario del Observatorio Astroné- 
mico de Madrid,’—‘ Estudios Forestales : los 
Montes en sus Relaciones con las necesidades 
de los Pueblos,’ por Don H. Ruiz Amado,— 
‘ Apuntes para una Biblioteca Espaiiolade Libros 
sobre la Mineralogia y Geologia,’ por los Sefiores 
Maffei y Rua Figueroa,—‘ Tratado Teérico 
Practico de Dibujo con Aplicacion 4 las Artes y 
4 la Industria,’ por Don M. Borrel,—‘Tratado de 
la Fabricacion de Vinos en Espaiia y el Extran- 
jero,’ por Don J. Hidalgo Tablada, 2nd edition, 
—‘ Tratado de los Arboles Frutales en Espaiia,’ 
por Don J. Hidalgo Tablada,—‘ Tratado com- 
pleto sobre el Cultivo de las Moreras,’ por Don 
Eusebio Ruiz Escalera, and ‘ Manuel Prictico 
del Ganadero,’ por Don A. Casal Juarez. There 
are a number of small productions referring to 
the different branches of medicine, pharmacy, 
botany, and civil, penal and canonical law, 
which have appeared this year; but the prin- 
cipal object of these works is that they should 
be used as text books at the different Univer- 
sities and public schools; and the object of 
the authors seems to be only to reproduce the 
existing treatises on these subjects, adding 
here and there an idea taken from a 
foreign author. There is more industry than 
science in these books, and they are com- 
pletely void of philosophical ideas or any 
special study on the part of their authors. 

It is surprising that ina country so gifted 
by nature, and where so much remains to be 
done by the agriculturist, so few of these 
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publications relate to agriculture. In Spain, 
the agriculturists form the largest portion 
of the community; the industry of the 
country is so small and the country so 
large that every one farms his own land. 
The few works published on this subject 
this year may, however, be considered as a 
sign of genuine progress, for years have some- 
times passed without a line being written on 
the subject. After the decree was granted 
allowing liberty of instruction, and the per- 
mission to establish free schools in the provinces 
that could support them, the tendency has been 
to establish fresh classes of law and medicine, 
useless in every way, for the State supports in 
the ten Universities of the kingdom more 
classes of the kind than are required. It is a 
pity that it should not have occurred to any 
one to found special schools of agriculture or 
physical science, which are so greatly required 
in every province of Spain. 

A few years ago there was a great scarcity 
in Spain of scientific, literary, and artistic 
periodicals, This want is beginning to 
be supplied, and now several monthly peri- 
odicals appear in Spain which, if not equal 
to those published in England, Germany, or 
France, give indication, at any rate, that there 
is awish to diffuse knowledge, and that a step 
is taken in the right direction, These are 
Revista de Espana,—La Ilustracion Espaiiola 
y Americana,—La Ilustracion de Madrid,— 
Crénica de los Cervantistas, —Revista de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, and El Averi- 
guador. The Revista de Espaiia is the best 
of these publications, in a literary point 
of view. ‘The editor, Don José Luis Alvareda, 
writes in every number an able political résumé, 
in the style of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Many interesting articles have appeared this 
year : those written by Don Alejandro Llorente, 
Don Francisco Cardenas, Don José Amador de 
los Rios, and Don Francisco Fernandez y 
Gonzalez, deserve a special mention. The most 
important periodicals, and those which are 
most useful in Spain, are those of a practical 
kind, and which draw attention to industry, 
agriculture, and physical sciences in general. 
Several now appear in Spain—Gaceta de los 
Caminos de Hierro: comprende canales, minas, 
telégrafos, gas, navegacion, seguros, bancos, 
sociedades de crédito, — Revista de Obras 
Piblicas, — Revista Forestal, Keonémica y 
Agricola, redactada bajo la direccion de Don 
Francisco Garcia Martino,—Revista de los Pro- 
gresos de las Ciencias Evactas, Fisicas y Na- 
turales,—Revista Minera, Periddico Cientifico 
é Industrial, dirigido por Don Ignacio Gomez 
de Salazar,—El Eco de los Arquitectos,—El 
Fomento,—La Gaceta Industrial, Econémica y 
Cientifica,—El Museo de la Industria : Revista 
Mensual de los Artes Industriales and Memorial 
de Ingenieros. In them the articles are some- 
times taken from foreign journals, and some- 
times written by Spaniards themselves. Among 
the most remarkable original studies published 
this year, is a project of the distinguished civil 
engineer, Don Luis Brockmann, for a submarine 
railway from Dover to Calais, which appeared 
in the Railway Gazette, and ‘The Mathe- 
matical Theory of Light,’ by Don José 
Echegaray, the ex-minister, and author of the 
famous speech which gave religious liberty to 
Spain. This latter article was published in the 
‘Review of the Progress of Exact Sciences.’ 
Some of these periodicals are very inferior ; 














the Eco de los Arquitectos may be considered 
the worst of them. Those edited by engineers 
are generally of much greater interest. 

The fine archeological work published at the 
expense of the Government (‘ Monumentos 
Arquitecténicos de Espajia’) continues, but not 
with the exactitude or rapidity which distin- 
guished it a few years ago. Thirty-seven 
numbers have appeared up to the present time. 
The object of this publication is to illustrate 
Spanish art in all its branches, or monuments 
of an artistic order to be found in Spain. It 
is accompanied by a text, printed in two 
columns, in Spanish and French, and there are 
fine large plates and a quantity of etchings 
and chromos. The drawings and engravings 
have been entrusted to the best artists in 
Spain, and there is a special directing com- 
mittee of competent persons, who choose the 
subjects that are to be published, and the texts 
that are to accompany them. Besides the large 
number of architectural drawings which have 
appeared in this publication, there are several 
fine chromos of enamels, ivories, and gems of 
great interest. This work is most excellent, 
and equal in merit to those of the same kind 
which are published in Germany, France, and 
Russia. Another artistic publication has 
made its appearance this year, ‘ Museo Espaiiol 
de Antiguedades,’ which is interesting, but 
cannot be compared with the former one. The 
object of this publication is to reproduce the 
Art objects preserved at the Archeological 
Museum at Madrid, and different studies on 
Spanish antiquities. Some of the articles, 
written by Don Aureliano Fernandez Guerra, 
Don Pedro Madrazo, and Don José Maria 
Escudero, are worthy of mention. It is to be 
feared that this publication will soon come 
toan end, as is so often the case in Spain, for 
want of material and energy. 

The Spanish Academies of La Historia, La 
Lengua, and San Fernando, have not published 
in 1871 as much as they haveusually done of late 
years. One of the reasons for this is that, 
owing to the straitened condition of Spanish 
finances, the Government has not been able to 
help the different scientific societies with the 
sum which has always been set apart for this 
object. The Academy of La Lengua began 
last year to print a monthly report, which it 
has continued this year (‘Memorias de la 
Academia Espajiola’). In these reports are re- 
printed the speeches made at the receptions of 
the new Academicians, and special treatises on 
the Spanish language written by the members. 
A few days ago the Academia de la Lengua 
gave its annual prize to two interesting 
works: one a biography of the celebrated 
dramatic poet of the seventeenth century, Don 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcon (‘ Alarcon’), by Don Luis 
Fernandez Guerra; and the other to a study 
on Spanish surnames (‘Ensayo Histérico Eti- 
molégico, Filolégico, sobre los Apellidos Cas- 
tellanos’), by Don José Godoy y Alcantara. 

The Academia de la Historia, which of late 
years has distinguished itself so much by the 
number and interest of its publications, has 
done very little this year. For the last two 
years it has not been able to give its annual 
prizes for want of proper competitors. The 
Academy, however, is now printing the ninth 
volume of its ‘ Memorias,’ which, among other 
interesting papers, will contain an important 
study on the Roman road from Uxama to 
Augustobriga, by Don Eduardo Saavedra, late 





Director of Public Works, and one of the most 
distinguished civil engineers in Spain. Some 
of the members of the Academy have published 
several studies on their own account this 
year: ‘Historia de las Sociedades Secretas 
en Espaiia,’ por Don Vicente de la Fuente; 
‘Créniea General de Espaiia, de sus Provincias 
y Posesiones de Ultramar,’ dirijida por Don 
Cayetano Rosell ; ‘ Historia de la Matricula de 
Mar,’ por Don F. J. de Salas ; ‘ Vida de Melchor 
Cano,’ por Don Fermin Caballero ; and ‘ Docu 
mentos Inéditos para la Historia de Espaiia.’ 
Beyond this very little has appeared worthy to 
rank among historical works : ‘ Historia Gene 
ral de Andalucia,’ por Don J. Guichot ; ‘ Historia 
de Don Ramon Cabrera,’ por E. Flavio ; ‘ His- 
toria de la Medicina,’ por Don P. Villanueva. 
The Academia de San Fernando has _ not 
interrupted its monthly publication (‘ Galeria 
de Cuadros de la Academia de San Fernando’), 
which deserves a special mention for the en 
gravings it contains of the fine pictures of the 
Academy, and the excellent text that accom- 
panies them. 

The Society of “ Bibliofilos Espafioles” has 
published two more volumes this year, both as 
interesting as the seven which have already 
appeared under its auspices. The first of these 
is the reprint of a book printed in Seville 
in 1498, and which has remained completely 
ignored by the admirers of Spanish literature, 
until Don Pascual de Gayangos found the only 
existing copy at the Imperial Library at 
Vienna (‘ Historia de Enrique, Fi de Oliva’). 
This ‘ Enrique, Fi de Oliva’ is a romance of 
chivalry, one of the legends of Charlemagne, 
and arranged probably from a French romance. 
This book, besides being important in itself, has 
helped to resolve the doubts of some of the 
commentators of ‘Don Quixete’ as to the exist- 
ence of Count Tomillas mentioned by Cervantes. 
This personage is one of the heroes of ‘ Fi de 
Oliva.’ The volume has been edited by Sefor 
Gayangos, and in the preface he gives an enter 
taining account of a conversation between 
the two learned commentators of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
Navarrete and Clemencin, in which they 
doubted the existence of the Count. Curiously 
enough, Sefor Gayangos, even at that time, 
was sure Cervantes had seen the book he had 
quoted from. The second work published by 
this Society is taken from a manuscript belong- 
ing to Senor de Gayangos, which has never been 
printed (‘El Crotalon de Christophoro Gno- 
phoso’). The ‘Crotalon’ is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and is written in supposed dialogues bet ween 
a shoemaker and his cock, in the manner of 
classic writers. The object is to criticize several 
of the abuses and manners of the sixteenth 
century in Spain. The author alludes to many 
historical personages of the period, and some 
curious circumstances which illustrate the reign 
of Charles the Fifth, when the ‘ Crotalon’ was 
written. The description of the splendid 
funeral of the Marquis del Guasto, one of the 
Emperor’s Generals in Italy, is one of the 
most interesting episodes of the volume. The 
‘Crotalon’ was evidently written by a Free 
thinker, and the manner in which he treats 
the religious and civil affairs of the period is 
probably the reason why the book has remained 
unpublished, and all efforts to find out the 
author’s name have been vain. 

Two other Societies have been established 
in imitation of the Spanish Bibliophiles, one 
established at Seville, “‘ Bibliofilos Sevillanos,” 
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and the other, “ Bibliofilos Madrilefios.” The 
Andalusian bibliophiles only publish, as a rule, 
works written by natives of Seville, or those 
which possess a special interest for that locality. 
This Society has printed several volumes, but 
none have appeared this year. The Bibliofilos 
Madrilefios are now printing ‘ Los Entremeses 
de Benavente.’ 

As specimens of books of voyages and im- 
pressions of travels, three may be mentioned 
which have appeared this year, the three dif- 
fering from each other, but all of them excellent 
in their different styles. This branch of litera- 
ture is by no means common in Spain, for 
Spaniards are not generally great travellers, 
and they have not adopted the English habit of 
publishing an account of all they see, and their 
impressions of the different countries they 
visit. 

The first of these works, ‘ Viage de Ceylan 
4 Damaseco’ (‘Voyage from Ceylon to Da- 
mascus’), is written by Don Adolfo Rivade- 


neyra, a young man of perseverance and 
talent, who speaks Turkish and modern 


Arabic with a correctness that is the asto- 
nishment of the natives themselves. Sefor 
Rivadeneyra has spent most of his youth in the 
East, and has been Spanish Consul for some 
time at Ceylon and Damascus. He now pub- 
lishes the impressions of the countries he has 
seen. While at Bagdad he visited Babylonia, 
and one of the most interesting episodes of his 
book is the journey he took from Bagdad to 
Mossul, accompanied by a Tatar, or carrier of 
despatches, The extraordinary manner in 
which he bore the fatigue and privations of 
every kind which this journey entailed, and 
the vivid manner in which he describes the 
native tribes, and his complete absence of 
exaggeration or conceit, render this book ex- 
tremely entertaining. In a completely diffe- 
rent style to Rivadeneyra’s ‘ Viage de Ceylan’ 
is Don José Castro y Serrano’s ‘ Novela del 
Egipto.’ This volume has been already noticed 
by English reviewers, and consists of a series 
of letters which the author pretended to write 
from Egypt at the opening of the canal. These 
letters appeared in one of the leading Spanish 
journals, La E'poca, and created great curiosity 
and interest at the time. Sefior Castro has 
since added much to them, and has made a 
very charming volume. 

Sefior Castro has contributed two other 
books this year to Spanish literature ; one is a 
novel, although the author does not call it so, 
‘La Capitana Cook,’ in which he describes in 
a journey of 15 kilométres, all the worries, 
troubles, and anxieties likely to occur to a 
timid woman on leaving her home for the 
first time. This incident would have been 
highly improbable in any other country, but it 
is not so in Spain, where even now there are 
thousands who have never seen a railroad. 

The third volume, only just published, the 
author calls ‘Cuadros Contemporaneos,’ a series 
of monographs on the subjects which are most 
under discussion in the present day, and which 
portray more correctly the manners and cus- 
toms of the nineteenth century—Books, Exhibi- 
tions, Dancing, Literature, and the Fine Arts. 

Don José Pereda has also written a volume 
entitled ‘Typos y Paisages,’ a collection of 
mountain stories. This little book is enter- 
taining enough and has been much admired,— 
a happy proof that efforts are being made in 
Spain to return to a healthy tone of literature, 





and put on one side the coarse tone which has 
been cultivated to such a pitch in France, and 
been imported with so much success into 
Spain. 

The third specimen of books of travels is 
one written by a distinguished author, who 
writes under the name of Juan Garcia. In Seior 
Garcia’s ‘ Costas y Montaiias,’ he describes the 
coast and mountain scenery of the province of 
Santander, and the institutions, monuments, 
customs and manners of the past. There is a 
combination of poetry, fancy, erudition, and 
research in this delightful book, which is most 
remarkable. The author quotes from the 
ancient geographers, analyzes the legislation of 
the Middle Ages, and studies the traditions 
of the localities. In the Appendix and 
notes he publishes the interesting documents 
which he has examined and which have helped 
him in his researches. Don J. Villanova and 
Don Francisco Maria Tubino have published 
their Archeological Journey, ‘ Viage Arqueolé- 
gico de Copenhague.’ This volume is the 
result of these gentlemen’s share in the pre- 
historic conference in Copenhagen. 

In treating of modern Spanish novelists, 
Don Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez must be 
mentioned in the first line, although, perhaps, 
the defects contained in his writings excel the 
beauties they contain. ‘This author can be 
compared to Alexandre Dumas, whom he has 
always imitated. He has written novels by 
the dozen, and many are very voluminous. 
On some occasions he has written six novels at 
a time ; but he never has devoted his time to 
writing any one with care ; they are, therefore, 
very unequal, for side by side with magnificent 
episodes, they contain signs of great weakness 
and carelessness. Conzalez has genius, and if 
he had worked under other circumstances, his 
novels would have been worthy of praise. His 
most remarkable works are ‘ El Cocinero del 
Rey,’ ‘Martin Gil,’ and ‘Men Rodriquez de 
Sanabria.’ 

The modern Spanish writers of fiction imi- 
tate the French, and in almost all there is a 
total absence of local character. English novels 
are never copied, although several have been 
translated. Fernan Caballero is the only writer 
of fiction who describes simple and local scenes. 
In the modern Spanish drama, the traditions and 
example of the great masters, Calderon and Lope, 
are still followed ; but in Spanish novels the 
influence of the two styles, the aristocratic and 
popular, which were so much in vogue in this 
country in the brilliant period of her literature, 
is gone. The social novel, created in England, 
with the different modifications it has since 
gone through in France, is the type preferred 
by Spanish novelists. 

One of the most interesting of these pub- 
lications this year is ‘ La Fontana de Oro,’ por 
Don B. Perez Galdés. The author describes 
very vividly the period of 1820 to 1823, when 
liberal ideas began to be predominant in 
Spain, and the manner in which they were 
crushed under the despotism of Ferdinand the 
Seventh. Several others have appeared—‘ La 
Espumadera de los Siglos,’ por R. Robert ; ‘ Las 
Espafiolas Pintadas por los Espaiioles,’ por el 
mismo; ‘Los Dulces de la Boda,’ por Don 
Eusebio Blasco ; and ‘El Marqués de la En- 
senada,’ por el Senor Ortego y Frias. 

Don Gustavo Becquer, a young and distin- 
guished author, died last November ; his works 
in prose and verse have been collected into 





two volumes (‘ Obras de Gustavo A. Beequer’) 
and published by subscription. Don Gus- 
tavo had a brother, Don Valeriano Becquer, 
who died also just as his great talent had 
begun to be appreciated. The works of Don 
Gustavo Becquer may undoubtedly be con- 
sidered as of a first-rate order. A profound 
thinker and a poet, Becquer was one of the 
first of young literary men of the day. His 
prose is like an English writer’s, his poetry 
exquisite. ‘ Volveran las Golondrinas,’ p. 292, 
vol. ii., and ‘ Cerraron sus Ojos,’ p. 311, vol. ii., 
are worthy of a German poet; and in the 
elegance of his narrative and purity of his 
language he may be compared to a classic 
author. Becquer has written several charming 
tales, which would be well worth translating. 
Don Augusto Ferrant, a friend of Becquer s, 
and one of those who have most contributed 
towards the publication of these volumes, has 
brought out a volume of poems, entitled ‘ Pe- 
reza, a gem in its way. Ferrant is a poet of 
the school ef Heine. The romances of this 
book seem taken from the ‘ Romancero,’ if the 
‘Romancero’ had reduced its poems without 
losing any part of the charm of its style, or 
nationality of its poetry. Don Ramon Cam- 
poamor — a versatile writer, who one day 
writes a ‘ Filosofia de las Leyes,’ and another a 
* Coleccion de Fabulas ’—has published a little 
volume, which he calls ‘ Los Pequeiios Poemas.’ 
This author possesses an original and _ brilliant 
style. 

Don Pedro Alarcon, well known in the 
literary world by his ‘ Diario de un Testigo de 
la Guerra de Africa,’ has lately published two 
volumes, one of poems, in which he has col- 
lected the best of his poetical compositions, 
and the other of literary articles collected from 
different periodicals. Alarcon is a humouristic 
writer, and the best specimen of his style is 
his ‘De Madrid & Napoles.’ The Vizconde 
del Ponton has printed a compilation of the 
lectures he delivered last year at the ‘‘ Ateneo 
de Madrid,” on political liberty in England, 
(‘De la Libertad Politica en Inglaterra desde 
1485 hasta 1689’). The Vizconde del Ponton 
was Secretary at the Spanish Legation in 
London, and learned there to admire the 
political institutions of the United Kingdom. 
His book will be very useful at the present 
time in Spain. 

Dramatic works of all forms and dimensions 
have always been most abundant in Spain. 
In the first ten months of the present year, 
115 plays were printed, including original 
dramas, translations, and adaptations. The 
greater number only live the first night they are 
produced, and few have sufficient merit to be 
acted more than a very small number of nights. 
Don Manuel Tamayo, who may be considered 
as the first of the Spanish dramatic poets of 
the day, has produced this year a drama in three 
acts, ‘Los Hombres de Bien,’ written with 
admirable dramatic situations and knowledge 
of the stage, but the reactionary tendency of 
the play prejudiced the public against it. 
Tamayo’s drama, ‘La Locura de Amor,’ has 
been translated, and acted at Weimar with 
great éclat, under the title of ‘Johanna von 
Castillien.’ ‘El Encapuchado,’ a drama of 
Don José Zorrilla’s, the prince of Spanish 
lyric poets, is full of fine verses, but is not 
written in a style adapted to modern thought. 
‘Sendas Apuestas,’ by Sefior Garcia Gutierrez, 
author of the well-known ‘ Trovador,’ is a 
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drama full of admirable verses, but languid 
towards the end. 

The masters of this Spanish modern school 
have not been so happy this year; the 
younger men have been more fortunate. 
The first essay by Sefior Zapata, ‘La Capilla 
de Lanuza,’ an historical drama, in one act, 
is one of the finest things which have been 
written for the Spanish modern stage. ‘ Los 
nifios Grandes,’ by Seiior Gaspar, is also very 
good, but it is unequal, as the whole interest 
of the play is concentrated in the first act. 
The idea the author has had before him has 
been to prove that even in manhood we con- 
tinue to be children. ‘ El Caballero de Gracia,’ 
by Von Luis Mariano de Larra, which has just 
appeared, has met with great success. The plot 
is taken from the adventures of a romantic per- 
sonage of the seventeenth century, Jacobo 
Gratis, who ends his career by founding the 
hospital and chapel in the street which bears his 
name in Madrid. ‘La Beltraneja,’ by the 
Sefiores Retes y Echavarria, is a drama taken 
from Spanish history, and which contains fine 
verses and dramatic effects. Sefior Varcarcel’s 
drama, ‘ El clavo ardiendo,’ deserves a special 
mention. A good specimen of an adaptation 
from the French is ‘ El Paiiuelo Blanco,’ taken 
from ‘Un Caprice’ of Alfred de Musset. Seiior 
Nogués has adapted, with great success, ‘ Le 
Bonhomme Job,’ ‘ El Secreto de un Mendigo,’ 
and several other dramas from the French. ‘El 
Molinero de Subiza,’ by Sefior Eguilaz, has been 
acted with great applause at the Zarzuela, the 
Spanish comic opera. The plot is taken from 
a Spanish novel, written twenty years ago, on 
a subject of Spanish history of the Middle 


Ages. The music, by Sefor Oudrid, is very 
popular. Don Angel Lasso de la Vega has 


compiled an interesting volume on the Poets 
of Seville of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, entitled, ‘Estudio sobre 
la Escuela Poetica Sevillana de los Siglos 
XVL, XVII, y XVIII.,’ which gained the 
prize at a concourse of the Royal Seville 
Academy of Belles Lettres. Sefior Lasso 
has written a work of great erudition and 
sound criticism, in which 133 Andalusian 
poets of the time are brought before the 
public. Seftor Lasso gives most interesting 
details of the master-poets of Andalusia, 
Herrera, el divino, Rioja, Cespedes, Alcazar, 
Gongora, and others celebrated in Spanish 
literature. He discusses the much debated 
subject of “ Culteranismo,” and does his best 
to investigate its origin, and assigns to each of 
the writers the part belonging to them in it. 
Spain is exceedingly poor in modern works 
on philosophy. The eminent Professor, Seior 
Sanz del Rio, who died a very short time ago, 
and who was a pupil and imitator of the 
Germans, spared no effort, both by original 
studies and translations, to popularize philo- 
sophy in Spain (‘Ideal de la Humanidad para 
la Vida’). There is a little more movement in 
social and political science: the following 
works may be mentioned as the best of this 
class which have appeared this year :—‘ Estudio 
sobre el Objeto y Caracter de la Ciencia Eco- 
némica,’ por Don G. de Azcérate,—‘ Legislacion 
Revolucionaria de Espaiia (1868 — 1871), 
por Don Celestino Mas y Abad,—‘ La Inter- 
nacional 4 Ja Luz de la Verdad,’ por Don 
Juan de Obeso, and ‘Examen y Critica del 
Positivismo,’ por el Seior Gonzalez Serrano. 
The study of philology begins to give signs 





of life. Sefior Ayuso’s study on Sanskrit 
(‘ El Estudio de la Filologia en su Relacion 
con el Sanskrit’), and Seior Moreno Nieto’s 
Arabic Grammar (‘Gramatica Arabiga’), are 
works of interest and importance. 

Juan F. Rraxo. 








LITERATURE 
am one 
The Musie-Lesson of Confucius ; and other 
Poems. By C. G. Leland. (Triibner & Co.) 

READERS of the ‘Hans Breitmann Baliads’ will 

turn with some interest to this volume of 

poems by the same author, if only to see 

whether so dexterous a manufacturer of comic 

verse is as successful in serious as in jocose 

composition. On the whole they will not be 

disappointed. They must not, however, sup- 

pose that Mr. Leland is a great and original 

poet. He is, at best, only a successful imitator ; 

although, as he does not confine himself to a 

single model, but ranges at will amongst 

modern poets, and even amongst those of 

bygone days, he avoids the charge of monotony 

to which most imitators are liable. It is no 

doubt possible that Mr. Leland does not con- 

sclously imitate the style and the rhythm of 

other authors, but the fact is nevertheless un- 

mistakable that in his narrative and didactic 

pieces there is a very decided tinge of the 

styles of Mr. Browning and Mr. Swinburne ; 

that in his slighter poems he falls into the 

manner, sometimes of Byron, sometimes of 

Praed ; whilst, in a few cases, he deliberately 

apes the conceits and prettinesses of the poets 

of the Restoration. In some cases we remark 

a curious complexity of imitation, as, for 

example, in ‘The Return of the Gods,’ which 

seems to us to owe something to the Poet- 

Laureate, to Mr. Browning, and to Mr. Swin- 

burne. From it we take the following 

extract :—- 

Do your hearts enter into my meaning, ye thinkers, 
who list to my song ? 

Do you feel that we come to religion in quitting the 
vulgar and mean ? 

And that Man when he lives in the glory of conquest, 
and knows he is great 

Soon learns that the power of crushing the Time-worn 
means this—to be free, 

Freedom, with power creative, Greatness, with Beauty 
and Love, 

Was, is, and shall be for ever, the Godlike in spirit and 
truth. 

And be it in smoke upon Sinai, in temples and statues 
in Greece, 

Or walking by Galilee’s waters, the noble is ever a 
god. 

Grander than Plato or Hegel, greater than Bacon or 
Comte, 

Is faith in a noble endeavour, the power to rise to the 
New: 

And the scorn of the ancient Egyptian ; of Hermes, 
fer those who but live 

For idle self-will and dull pleasure—the million who 
nothing create, * 

In the downward-born (?) elements whirling away from 
the centre of God— 

Is the first of the wonderful chapter, long written and 
yet to be writ, 

Which told and will tell how the dawning drove 
darkness away from the world, 

And how the small sneer of the Devil was lost in God’s 
infinite smile. 

It is in this poem that Mr. Leland’s moral, so 

far as he has one, must be sought. He wishes, 

apparently, to protest against that form of 

Puritanism which makes the mortification 

of the body the principal function of rational 

beings. The theology on which the protest 

is based is, if the lines above quoted are to be 

construed literally, of an eclectic character. 





The ‘Poems of Perfumes,’ which describe 
the invention of Eau de Cologne, Frangipani, 
&c., must, we suppose, have been written for 
some spirited hair-dresser who desired to affix 
poetical labels to his wares. Whether we are 
right in our conjecture or no, they are hardly 
worthy of a place in the collection. ‘Many in 
One,’ if imitative in phraseology, is a very 
original justification (a mocking justification, 
we presume) of infidelity in love. Of the three 
parts of which the poem consists, we prefer the 
mythical and the medizval to the modern or 
spiritualistic. 

The following lines from “the wonderful 
crow,” written in a style not unfamiliar to 
most of us, may be taken as a specimen of Mr. 
Leland’s playful manner :-— 

In the town of Erfurth—long ago 

A gentleman once tamed a crow, 

Which proved to be a wondrous bird, 

If we may trust a writer’s word : 

For he cawed to the horses in the stable, 

Could dance a hornpipe on the table, 

Beat time with his bill to the harper’s tunes, 

Pilfered honey and hid the spoons, 

Killed the maidens and bullied the cats, 

Played with the children and chased the rats, 

Frolicked about in the kitchen dens 

Where he earned a living by driving hens, 

3roke with his bill the window panes, 

And was always tangled in ladies’ trains, 

Till everybody declared that he 

Was the life and soul of the family. 

In the town of Erfurth long ago 

A change came over that jolly crow. 

No more he heeded the harper’s tunes, 

No longer he pilfered honey or spoons, 

No more to the hens was a constable grim, 

And the cats quite lost their awe of him ; 

While after dinner he danced no more 

His ‘‘ wheel-about ”’ jigs on table or floor, 

And his health and spirits sunk so low 

That he seemed to be quite a converted crow. 
How the crow spoke, what he said, and what 
moral may be drawn from the story, is duly 
recorded in Mr. Leland’s rhymes, to which we 
must refer the curious reader. 

‘Tn the Old Time,’ were it not for its extra- 
vagantly archaic spelling, might almost have 
been mistaken for a genuine antique, though 
it is hardly to be ranked with Motherwell’s 
‘“A Steede! a Steede !” 

What is a Kiss ?—pray tell ’t to Mee. 

A daring daintie Fantasie : 

A Brace of Birdes whych chirpe, “ wee would !” 

And pyping answer: “ iff wee could!” 

What is a Kiss’—when Evenyng falls 

In russet Folds are (?) Heaven's Walls, 

Itt is a blissed Prophesye, 

That Love wyll live, tho’ Day may dye. 

What is a Kiss ?’—when Mornyng’s Leme 

Casts Verjuice redd in Heaven’s whyte Creme, 

It is a pretie ringing knell, 

That cryes to Love—“ Swete, fare ye well 

What is a Kiss?—Alacke! at worst, 

A single Dropp to quenche a Thirst, 

Tho’ oft it prooves in happie Hour, 

The first swete Dropp of one long Showre. 

A volume such as Mr. Leland’s is tolerably 
certain to contain a number of “ portraits” of 
ladies whom he has loved, or, at least, has loved 
in verse. We have accordingly a series of poems 
headed with such names as Eva, Louise, Ma- 
nuela, Ermengilde, attributing to the ladies in 
question the conventional charms, and express- 
ing the conventional devotion in conventional 
phrases. Most of them are of average merit. 
We must, however, refuse even this qualifed 
praise to one entitled ‘ Miriam,’ which owes its 
inspiration in part to the Song of Solomon, in 
part to the verses which lovers in the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ recite to their moon-faced mistresses at 
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the moment of parting. The ‘Songs of the 
American War of Emancipation,’ derive their 
interest chiefly from the enthusiasm which has 
inspired them. As poems they are in no way 
remarkable. 

By way of minute criticism we have only to 
add, that the phrases “ Vicisti Galile,” “¢ Por- 
phyrogeniton,” and “*O cara mi Jesu, nunc 
libera me” (thrice repeated), seem to show 
that Mr. Leland had better have refrained from 
resorting to the dead languages for ornament 
for his verse. 

We have been careful in the foregoing re- 
marks to emphasize the fact that Mr. Leland’s 
poems are for the most part imitations. It must 
not, however, be supposed that we accuse him 
of plagiarism. Of this crime he is never guilty. 
There are, however, so many writers of imita- 
tive verse of respectable quality, that it is neces- 
sary to indicate whether a new aspirant for 
poetical honours has claims to be considered 
an original writer. Mr. Leland is one of 
the imitators, but he is one of the best of 
them. His verse is musical, his style easy, 
and his conceptions pleasing. The author 
with whom he will, as a matter of course, be 
compared, is another transatlantic humourist, 
Mr. Bret Harte, who is himself in many of his 
compositions an imitator, but who has occa- 
sionally produced poems replete with native 
force. The comparison is not, it must be ad- 
mitted, to the advantage of Mr. Leland. We 
cannot think that he has ever written anything 
as good as Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘In a Tunnel,’ a 
vigorous lyric which has hardly met with the 
applause which it deserves. But if Mr. Leland 
lacks the rugged energy of his rival, he pos- 
sesses notwithstanding very considerable poet- 
ical aptitude, and we shall look in future for 
his serious poems with greater curiosity than 
his actual performances might, of themselves, 
inspire. In particular, we anticipate that his 
promised volume of translations from the 
German of Scheffel will be very far superior 
in merit and in interest to most works of the 
class. 








Letters from India. By the Hon. Emily Eden. 

Edited by her Niece. 2 vols. (Bentley 

& Son.) 

THE author of these posthumous letters needs 
no introduction to the public. Her ‘Up the 
Country’ became a popular book at once, and 
her niece tells us in the Preface to the present 
work that her aunt was repeatedly urged after 
its appearance to publish more of her letters 
from India. But her health was for many 
years before her death in so precarious a state 
that she was unable to prepare these letters for 
the press ; and she arranged therefore that her 
niece should edit them at some future period. 
It was a bequest for which the public will be 
grateful— 
Rose leaves when the Rose is dead. 

It is natural that these letters should possess 
all the subjective attractions of ‘Up the 
Country,’ the very least of which are an 
unaffected simplicity of style, and the charm 
of unexpected and often quaint turns of thought 
and expression ; but it is surprising to find that 
their objective interest is even greater than that 
of the earlier budget ; and as these later letters 
embrace the period of the Afghan war down 
to Lord Auckland’s departure from Calcutta, 
they will possess an abiding historical value. 
The war prostrated her brother in mind and 





body; and in the passages referring to him 
and the misfortunes of that greatly misrepre- 
sented campaign—in nothing so unfortunate 
as in its most popular historian—the perfect 
freedom and unreserve of thought and word 
characteristic of Miss Eden are conspicuously 
illustrated, and not less the singular unselfish- 
ness and helpfulness of her sympathetic nature, 
the unconscious reflexion of which throughout 
her letters constitutes their purest, highest 
delight and praise. 

The editor apologizes for any mistakes in 
spelling the Hindustani words and names 
which may have arisen from her ignorance of 
that language. She has mis-spelled them, 
where her aunt has given her a chance, most 
fearfully and wonderfully ; but the opportu- 
nities left her for making these mistakes are 
so few that the apology was unnecessary. But 
it has a strange effect on the reader versed in 
Indian affairs to find persons who, since Miss 
Eden wrote these letters, have become his- 
torical, still referred to under the initials of 
their names. “ Dr. B.” is constantly mentioned 
in.this way, being Dr. Brydon, whose strange 
fate it has been to be besieged in Jellalabad, 
Kars, and Lucknow. 

The following extracts are taken at random. 
The first will interest our English readers 
most ; the second will surely have an especial 
charm for our native readers in India also. 

Writing from Government House, Calcutta, 
May 22, 1836, she says :— 

“The only incident of the last week that would 
have amused you, was the reception of a Vakeel or 
Ambassador from one of the great native princes. 
It was a burning hot day, and George (Lord Auck- 
land) and his whole household had to put them- 
selves into full dress, . . which is no joke 
with the thermometer at 94°. We filled the ball- 
room with guards, the band, &c., and then there 
arrived—first, fifty of the Vakeel’s servants, with 
baskets on their heads, containing fruits, preserves, 
lovely barley-sugar, and sugar-plums, &c. ; then a 
silver howdah for an elephant, something like an 
overgrown coffin lined with common velvet ; then 
five trays containing shawls that made one’s 
mouth water, and gold stuffs that would have made 
unparalleled trains at 9 drawing-room ; and then 
a tray full of such bracelets, and such armlets, 
and such ornaments for the head, and one necklace 
of such immense pearls and emeralds! All these 
were spread on a carpet before George’s sort of 
throne! We were all peering out of the window 
to see the Vakeel’s procession, which was very 
picturesque and theatrical ; and, as soon as_ he 
came to the door, Fanny and I hid ourselves 
behind some pillars, for the natives look upon 
those valuable articles women with utter scorn. 
George sat majestically down in his velvet chair ! 
It was great fun. They sat down opposite 
George, with the foreign secretary between them, 
who interpreted, in a loud voice, all the questions 
that were asked. Amongst others he (Lord A.) 
asked if they had seen Calcutta? and they said, 
‘Now we have seen your generous face, we wish 
to see nothing else.’ After ten minutes of that sort 
of discourse they were handed off. The fruits were 
given to our servants, and the shawls, necklaces, 
&c., were instantly carried away by the private 
secretary for the good of the Company. We did 
not even get a taste of barley-sugar, which, for 
want of emeralds, I could have put up with. 
There was a Rajah who came to visit Fanny and 
meone day. . . . He gave us some beautiful 
parrots, and monkeys, and sloths, which nobody 
can take away from us.” 

Miss Eden’s notices of Dost Mahomed are 
most interesting :— 

“Dost Mahomed arrived this morning (May 
22nd, 1841)... . A fine-looking man, with very 
good manners: I should think imperious in his 





own house, but very easy and frank. . . . George 
offered him our coach to go home in, as a sort of 
compliment. ... I made a little peep-hole for 
myself in the billiard-room, and did a good sketch, 
which gives the general effect, but the room was 
so dark I could not make an actual likeness. 
Wednesday, 26. Our ball went off beautifully. 
. . . Dost Mahomed came. . . . He seems clever 
and very kingly in his ways. By way of relieving 
George, I asked him, after a time, if he could play at 
chess. I beat him the first game, which was odd, 
as he would only play the native game—which 
only allows the pawns to take one step, no castling, 
and the knight may not check the king—and, as 
this makes quite a different game, it was no wonder 
he beat me the second, which was a very long one. 
... He seems to be a good player. June 4. 
Georgeand I were sitting by the waterside yesterday 
evening, when the Dost saw us, and came... . 
and established himself by us, just as any English- 
man would do at a country house, and sat talking 
there very amusingly till the dinner-bell rang. We 
ate our Afghan dinner, which was very good ; a 
kid roasted whole, and stuffed with pistachio nuts, 
was the chief item, and quantities of sweetmeats. 
. . . He (the Dost) was very anxious to know if 
there really were in Europe a larger house than 
Government House ; and when George said some- 
thing to him about our customs, which allowed of 
women coming into society, &c., he said, ‘ You are 
quite right ; you make a Paradise ; and now this 
looks like one. He would have made a great 
sensation in London.—Wednesday, September 15, 
1841. The Dost and his family all set off to-da 
for the Upper Provinces, and I have done a sketch 
of him and his two sons—merely their heads—and 
wanted his nephew, who is a beautiful specimen of 
a Jewish Afghan, to fill up the sheet ; so I ab- 
stracted him out of the steamer early this morning, 
and brought him to my room, and the son, Hyder 
Khan, came with him, merely for the pleasure of 
the visit. . . . They were very amusing about the 
liberty which English women have... . It was 
the only foolish thing they had seen in English- 
men, and they could not have believed it if it had 
been told to them. ‘In fact,’ Hyder Khan said, 
‘it makes up for all the rest. You are the slaves 
of your women, and we are the masters of ours.’ 
I said that if I could get into their zenana, we 
should hear another version. ‘Oh, no,’ he said, 
‘you could hear nothing, because our wives could 
not speak unless we gave leave, and if they did we 
should beat them.’. . . They were very curious to 
know how Englishwomen began to get their own way 
first. I said it must be their own cleverness. 
‘No, the Jewish nephew said, ‘they were very 
clever, and that, as Allah had made them so, it 
was all right ; but still He had made Englishmen 
very clever, too, and how they, who could invent 
ships, and guns, and steamers, &c., could not 
invent a way by which they could be masters of 
their own wives, he could not understand,” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Sisters and Wives. By Sarah Tytler. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Henry Ancrum: a Tale of the last War ia 
New Zealand. By J. H. K. 2 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

A First Appearance. By Mrs. Evans Bell. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Ir would be unfair, for many reasons, to criti- 

cize ‘ Sisters and Wives’ exactly as a novel. Its 

unpretending size, and the utter absence of 
anything like a connected plot, would alone 
be sufficient to exclude it from that category. 

Yet it would be well if the majority of novels 

approached the standard of Miss Tytler’s book 

in point of high principle and feminine refine- 
ment. The simple story of a generous, rather 
strong-minded, girl finding her happiness in 
the hearty affection of an honest man, does not 
offer at first sight much scope for the uncer- 
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tainties and complications necessary for the 
adornment of a tale ; but the skilful narrative 
and apt development of the two sterling natures 
concerned render the smooth course of true 
love sufficiently interesting. In the second 
“ Book” another type of female nature is de- 
scribed, that of a somewhat weak and hysteri- 
cal, and withal conventional, lady, who, to the 
intense disgust of her friends, displays a sudden 
turn for originality, and is won by the pas- 
sionate addresses of a retired tradesman to 
commit what they consider an unpardonable 
mésalliance. Mr. Duke, whose really chival- 
rous character contrasts well with the thin 
gentilities of those who profess to despise him, 
makes her an admirable husband, and as the 
meek Janetta grows in breadth of sympathy, 
she learns to be an appreciative as well as an 
affectionate wife. Of course the gradual un- 
stiffening of her originally cramped disposition 
gives greater scope to the author than the 
previous tale, and the second episode or fitte 
of this slightly connected narrative is much 
the most interesting of the three. The last 
Book treats of the process whereby the niece of 
the two wives and sisters, the wilful, ambitious 
daughter of a prodigal brother long deceased, 
is gradually won from what was at first a purely 
worldly speculation of marriage with a man of 
birth and fortune, to a sense of the unworthi- 
ness of her motives, and a _ disinterested 
attachment for their object. This also is not 
unskilfully drawn, but the young lady herself 
is originally so unpleasing that we do not sym- 
pathize so much as we feel we ought with 
those who unselfishly set themselves to pro- 
duce her ultimate improvement. A few short- 
comings in style diminish the great pleasure 
with which we have read this tale. If Miss 
Tytler would suffer her characters to answer 
* Yes” or “No,” instead of “ according” and 
“negativing” ; and sometimes use the word 
“believe” instead of “credit” in odd places, 
she would write very nearly irreproachable 
English. 

‘Henry Ancrum’ is by no means a bad 
specimen of a second-rate military romance. 
The author has wisely selected a fresh field 
for the adventures of his hero. The New 
Zealand war never excited much interest in 
England, and the subject is now almost for- 
gotten. Information on the subject conveyed 
under the guise of a novel has much more 
chance, therefore, of being read than if it 
appeared in a more pretentious shape. Nor 
does J. H. K. confine himself to illustrating 
mere military adventures, but also seeks, and 
with considerable success, to make the British 
public acquainted with the history, origin, and 
customs of the Maoris. The author is to be 
thanked for not having spun out his tale to 
a greater length than the topic merits ; but he 
would have done more wisely had he devoted 
the small space to which he has restricted 
himself to New Zealand, instead of wasting 
a portion of it on English matters, and to 


adventures in the Indian mutiny. With 
regard to the latter, we notice that the 
author asserts that the common term of 


Irregular Cavalry is Jan Fishan Horse, Jan 
Fishan meaning ‘‘ Scatterers of Life.” Now 
we do not dispute J. H. K.’s knowledge of 
Hindustani, but we do assert that the phrase 
“Jan Fishan” is not the generic term of 
Indian Irregular Cavalry. In a book which 
purports to be a narrative of stirring military 





adventures, long moral disquisitions on memory 
are altogether out of place; nor is it natural 
that a young subaltern, not especially at a ball 
remarkable for intellectual culture, should sus- 
pend his love-making for the purpose of delivering 
to the young lady a homily on the subject. 
We are sorry also to say that J. H. K. commits 
a joke of a very threadbare nature, and that 
his humour is of no higher class than his 
moralizing. It is not the first time that we 
have heard of the old officer who accounted 
for his baldness by saying that so many men 
had passed over his head. We sincerely trust 
that the poor little jest may, for the future, 
be allowed to rest in peace. Another objection 
we have to urge against the book, namely, 
that a certain military medical officer is made 
to speak in an utterly uneducated and vulgar, 
yet pretentious, style. Among army surgeons, 
as among other officers, vulgar and pretentious 
men are to be found, but it is seldom indeed 
that a military medical officer is uneducated. 
Yet the Dr, Smith of the story is, it is implied, 
a type of his class. Indeed, J. H. K. decidedly 
fails in his delineations of character, and in 
one instance makes one of the dramatis 
persone, in a very coarse scene, resemble 
strongly the villain of a low melo-drama, the 
offender, who is a Major in H.M.’s army, 
being punished quite in the fashion of the 
villain in such a piece, by a fatal accident. 
The hero, too, is quite untrue to nature. He 
is represented as being a fond and true lover ; 
yet, during his captivity among the Maoris, 
he marries a beautiful half-caste, who con- 
veniently dies in time to allow the widower to 
marry his first love. We have said that the 
book has its merits ; and, in spite of numerous 
defects, it is, as a narrative illustrating a little- 
known war, readable. As a literary composition 
it is, however, open to so much censure, that 
we strongly advise the author not to persevere 
in the career of authorship. His faults, we 
fear, are radical. 

Although ‘A First Appearance’ sets up to 
be a ‘three-volume novel,” it is a very slight 
little story, too slight perhaps for such a form 
A girl of good Irish Catholic family, but whose 
mother was a Jewess, is driven from home, as 
her mother had been before her, through reli- 
gious hatreds. Alone in London, she attempts 
the stage, and under trying circumstances 
accepts help from a man of fashion, whom 
she afterwards discovers to be a married man. 
She ultimately rejects his proposals, and he 
gets her hissed off the stage on the night of 
her first appearance. On the same night she 
finds her mother, who had for years been lost 
to her. Tony, the London boy, is the only bit 
of character in the book, but the story is grace- 
fully told, and will be read with pleasure by 
those who care more for grace than for 
power. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Christ the Consoler, Preface by the Bp. of Carlisle, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Church of England Biographies, 1st and 2nd Series, 12mo. 2/each. 
Coomb’s (J.) Thoughts for the Inner Life, 2nd series, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Parr’s (Rev. J.) Life, Letters, and Last Days, by D. A. Doudney, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Shipton’s (A.) Asked of God, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Tales of the Warrior Judges, a Sunday Book for Boys, 12mo. 2/6 
Wright's (M.) Beauty of the Word in the Song of Solomon, 6/ 
Fine Art. 
Vestiarium Christianum, royal 8vo. 38 
Poetry. 
Collingwood’s (C.) A Vision of Creation, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Lang’s (A.) Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Noyes’s (J. H.) Hymns of Modern Man, 12mo. 2/ cl. limp. 
Smith’s (H. W.) Hymns of Life, 12mo. 3,6 cl. 


Marriott’s (Rev. W. B 





History. 

Larwood’s (J.) Story of the saasee Parks, - vols. cr. Sv: 
Parker’s (T.) Historic Americans, 8vo. 6/ cl. he 
Philology. 

Ancient Classics, Vol. 11, ‘Pliny’s Letters,’ by Chur 
Brodribb, 12mo. 2/6 cl. F " wetiein. 

Prendergast’s ( T.) Mastery Series, Hebrew, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. limp, 

General Literature. 

Bell's (Mrs. E.) A First Appearance, 3 vols. cr. o- 31/6 cl, 

Bramston’s (Miss M.) A Steadfast Woman, 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Carlisle’s (A. D.) Round the World in 1870, 8vo. 6 el. 

De Maistre’ s (X.) A Journey Round my Room, cr. 8vo. 10/6 el, 

Eliot (G.), Wise, W itty, and Tender Sayings, selected from the 
Writings of, by A. Main, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Fletcher’s (W. ) Manchester at Work, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Hoffmann’s (F.) Adelbert and Bastel, a Story for Boys, 18mo, 1/ 

Hoffmann’s ‘¥.) Dominic, 18mo. 1 cl. 

Howley’s (E } Universities and Schools of Ireland, cr. Svo. 1/6 

Malleson’s Recreations of an Indian Official, cr. Svo. 12/6 el. 

Neames’s (E. J.) Grace Martin, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Phillips's (R.) Story of Gatitama Buddha and hisCreed, cr. Svo. 6 / 

Popular Instructions in the Art of Levelling, &c., 18mo. 1/ cl 

Scott's (P.) Dream and the Deed, 12mo. 5/ el. 

Screamers, Scraps of Humour, by Mark Twain, 12m)». 1 sw. 








THE TATLER IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Tis pleasant periodical (which appears three 
times a week during the University term) seems to 
have been started in emulation of the Oxford 
Spectator, which achieved so decided a success two 
or three years ago. We are not sure that the 
Tatler has hitherto had anything as amusing as 
the parodies contained in the Spectator, but we can 
give it high praise notwithstanding for wit, in- 
genuity, and taste. We have learnt to look for its 
periodical appearance, and we heartily hope that 
it will have a longer life than is usually permitted 
to such ventures. The managers are undoubtedly 
right in bringing out a single paper every other 
day, instead of gathering their material into a 
monthly or terminal magazine. They must, we 
think, be very fortunate in their editor, for we 
never saw a paper of the kind in which there were 
so few signs of haste and carelessness. Of the 
forty-three numbers which have appeared, we 
would give especial praise to the letter of Tene- 
brosus, on ‘The Melancholy of Bachelors,’ which 
is replete with quaint humour. Of the various 
sketches of character, the liveliest and most amus- 
ing is that of Harry Spadger. It is to be 
hoped that the Tatler and his noisy friend Harry 
did not get themselves into trouble by their good- 
humoured remonstrance against authority in No. 
33; but we suppose that even Dons respect the 
liberty of the press. We wish our youthful con- 
temporary the success which it deserves 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF BABER’S MEMOIRS. 

I HAVE to record a literary novelty, which is 
worth the attention of the English reading public 
in general. Sultan Zahir-Ed-Din-Mohammed Baber, 
the founder of the Mogol dynasty in India, has 
been long known as an Oriental prince, who in his 
Memoirs has not only furnished us with the best 
specimen of ancient Turkish style, but with much 
information on the geographical as well as ethno- 
logical conditions of Central Asia in the fifteenth 
and in the beginning of the sixteenth century of 
our era. His book is full of the most trustworthy 
historical details; he relates his extraordinary 
adventures remarkably well ; he depicts the lead- 
ing men of Central Asia in faithful colours, and 
does not even omit to acyuaint us with the 
Fauna and the Flora of the countries which were 
the theatre of his exploits. 

England and Europe in general became ac- 
quainted with the work in 1826, through the 
translation made by two English scholars, John 
Lyden and William Erskine. N Nothing w as neglecte d 
that could help to render that translation as per- 
fect as possible ; all questions relating to geogra- 
phy and history of Central Asia were elucidated 
by notes taken from Oriental writers, such as 
Khondemir, Ferishta, and others ; but there is one 
great objection to be made, namely, that the 
translation was made from the Persian version of 
Baber, and not from the Turkish-Tchagatai, in 
which the memoirs were originally written. It 
has, therefore, been desirable to have a good trans- 
lation of the original Turkish-Tchagatai text, which 
was edited, in 1857 , by M. Ilminsky in Kasan ; and 
M. A. Pavet de Courteille has really done ’ good 
service in publishing quite recently a careful 
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and very well-written translation of the foresaid 
Turkish text. That M. A. Pavet de Courteille is 
one of the few Europeans able to accomplish 
the task need not be said. Since the death of 
the lamented Lord Strangford, he is the only 
man in Western Europe who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with that dialect of Turkish, and with the 
literature of Central Asia, a knowledge of which he 
gave proof in his ‘ Dictionnaire Turk-Oriental,’ pub- 
lished last year in Paris; and besides having a vast 
acquaintance with Oriental letters, he is a clever 
writer, so that his new version of Baber is sure 
to deserve attention. A. VAMBERY. 








THE STEALTHY SCHOOL OF CRITICISM. 

Russell Square, Dec. 23, 1871. 
SurFreR me to contradict your editorial state- 
ment that I had, in the article on the ‘ Fleshly 
School of Poetry,’ “praised my own poetry.” The 
only allusion to that poetry (rendered necessary by 
Mr. Rossetti’s apparent plagiarism) was the reverse 
of complimentary. It is in vain, perhaps, to 
protest against the comments of such a judge as 
you, but for every one who reads your journal a 
dozen will read my reprinted criticism, and will be 
able to see you in your true colours. Mean time, 
suffer me to direct your attention to Mr. 
Alexander Strahan’s letter, published in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of this day. His vindication of 
the nom de plume seems to me complete. Never- 
theless, so far as I am concerned, no vindication 
is necessary ; for as I have suggested once before, 
the pseudonym “Thomas Maitland” was affixed 
to my article when I was far out of reach— 
cruising on the shores of the Western Hebrides. 
For the rest, it is absurd to attribute mean motives 
when honest ones would do quite as well to ex- 
plain the case. I have written under pseudonyms 
repeatedly, and so have some of the ablest of my 
contemporaries. In the present case, I am in no way 
responsible, but I should certainly not have hesi- 
tated to affix “ Thomas Maitland” to the article 
if Ihad thought it worth my while. I was merely 
recording the experience, almost novel to the 
public in this instance, of a person who had not 
the honour of Mr. Rossetti’s personal acquaintance. 
Tam sorry that this gentleman’s friends, who have 
done so much for him in other ways, did not dis- 
suade him from publishing so inconsequent a letter. 

Ropert BucHANAN. 
*,* We cannot compliment Mr. Buchanan on 
his temper or his accuracy. His onslaught on 
“ The Fleshly School” contains at least two allusions 
to his own poetry—one which he mentions above, 
and another at the very outset :—“ Pursuing still 
the theatrical analogy, the present drama of poetry 

might be cast as follows: Mr. Tennyson su 
porting the part -f Hamlet, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
that of Horatio, Mr. Bailey that of Voltimand, 
Mr. Buchanan that of Cornelius, Messrs. Swin- 
burne and Morris the parts of Rosencranz and 
Guildenstern, Mr. Rossetti that of Osric, and Mr. 
Robert Lytton that of ‘A Gentleman.’ It will be seen 
that we have left no place for Mr. Browning, who 
may be said, however, to play the leading character 
in his own peculiar fashion on alternate nights.” 
We doubt if one out of the enormous number of 
readers on whom Mr. Buchanan is mvdest enough 
to count, will discover that a writer who accuses 
Mr. Rossetti of copying him, and classes himself 
along with Mr. Matthew Arnold, is not praising 
his own poems. As Mr. Strahan has taken refuge 
in the columns of a contemporary, we must decline 
to follow him; but Mr. Buchanan must. be easily 
a if Mr, Strahan’s “ vindication” satisfies 

im. 








Literary Gossip. 

In our number for January 6 we shall 
publish a sketch of American Literature 
during 1871. 

Mr. GeorGe CrvuiksHAN« has in prepara- 
tion an Autobiography. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will shortly 
publish a Memorial Sketch of Mr. Edwin 





Field, by Dr. Sadler. Mr. Field was widely 
known, not only as a solicitor and a law 
reformer, but also as a lover of art and artists, 
and a most zealous promoter of the Fine Arts. 

THE translations of M. Taine’s ‘ Notes on 
England,’ which have appeared in the Daily 
News, will shortly be published in a collected 
form, with additions, and with an introduction, 
giving an account of M. Taine’s life and works, 
by the translator, Mr. W. F. Rae. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. Murray has 
secured the services of Mr. J. H. Hessels in 
aid of the editor of his Middle-Latin Dic- 
tionary, so long announced and so much wanted. 
The work is intended to be much more than 
an abridgment of Ducange. 

Mr. Joun Trarrorp has undertaken to edit 
for the Early English Text Society the set of 
Gospel Narratives, with illustrative stories, in 
the grand Vernon MS. at Oxford, of the end 
of the fourteenth century. 

TuE Cambridge University Library re-opened 
yesterday, Friday, after the quarterly closing. 
The Bodleian will re-open on the 1st of January, 
and the British Museum Reading-Room will 
be closed from the Ist of January to the 7th of 
January. 

Tue first issue of the Chaucer Society is 
expected to be ready in the third week in 
January. It will consist of six texts of the Tales 
of ‘Melibe,’ ‘The Monk,’ ‘The Nun’s Priest,’ 
‘The Doctor,’ ‘Pardoner,’ ‘ Wife of Bath,’ 
‘Friar,’ and ‘Summoner,’ completing above one- 
half of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ The rest of 
the coloured figures of the Tellers of the Tales, 
from the Ellesmere MS., will be included in 
the issue. 

Tue last addition to the most useful Class- 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Museum 
consists of three volumes of Chronicles and 
Histories, arranged according to countries, and 
in order of time. It is, as inspection has satis- 
fied us, an admirable piece of work, and has 
been done by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, one 
of the officers of the Manuscript Department. 

A CorREsPONDENT informs us that the tale 
entitled ‘Une Histoire Vraie,’ and signed “E. 
Vautier,” which appears in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for December 5th, is, with a few altera- 
tions of names and places, a free—a very free 
—translation of a tale by the author of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ entitled ‘The Double 
House,’ printed many years ago in Fraser's 
Magazine, and afterwards republished in a 
volume called ‘Nothing New.’ French writers 
must be in sad need of material wken they 
resort to such practices. 

Aw address was delivered, by Mr. J. Rhys, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, as President 
of the Gordofic Eisteddfod, held at Liverpool 
on Christmas-day, which will, we understand, 
be published shortly. : 

Mr. T. C. TuRBERVILLE, the editor of the 
English Independent, was seized with paralysis, 
and died on Sunday last, aged forty-six. 

Tue first publications of the Early English 
Text Society for 1871 will be, for the original 
series, 1. Old English Miscellanies, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, and containing 
‘A Bestiary,’ ‘Old Kentish Sermons,’ ‘ A Pas- 
sion,’ two texts of the ‘ Proverbs’ of Alfred, of 
‘Death, &c.,’ and other poems. 2. King 
Alfred’s version of ‘St. Gregory’s Pastoral,’ 
Part II., edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of 





Baliol, with an account of the characteristics 
of the Anglo-Saxon of.Alfred’s time. For the 
extra series—1. The rare ‘Thirty-one Epi- 
grams,’ ‘ Voyce of the Last Trumpet, &c.,’ by 
the Puritan printer and preacher, Robert Crow- 
ley, about 1550 a.p., re-edited by J. M. Cow- 
per, Esq. 2. Chaucer's ‘Bred and Mylk 
for Children,’ or ‘Treatise on the Astrolabe,’ 
re-edited from the best MSS., by the Rev. Walier 
W. Skeat. 3. ‘The Complaynt of Scotland,’ a 
famous book on the condition of that country, 
with a list of its popular stories, songs, and 
dances, re-edited by James A. H. Murray, 
Esq. Three of the books are already printed, 
the rest are expected by the middle of January. 

A NEW Grammar of the English Language, in 
Armenian, has, according to the Levant Herald, 
appeared at Constantinople, composed by Dr. 
Armenag Assadorian, a man of high literary 
and philological culture. The author, who 
studied in the Bebek College at Constantinople 
and in the United States, was induced to write 
this grammar by his conviction of the truth of 
Schlegel’s doctrine as to the practical value of 
the English language. He unfortunately died 
in Egypt, whither he had gone for his health. 
The same journal notices another example of 
the attention paid by this enterprising and 
progressive people to our language in the 
announcement of an Armeno-English pocket 
dictionary, by Mr. Hagopian, late librarian to 
the British Literary and Scientific Institution. 
Dr. Assadorian’s grammar contains short 
sketches of English history and literature. 

THE prizes of the Académie Frangaise for 
poetry have been awarded to Madame Sophie 
Hue, for a collection of poems, entitled ‘Les 
Maternelles’; and to M. Octave Ducros, for a 
volume of ‘ Nouvelles Poésies.’ 

THE Prix Gobert has been awarded to 
M. Mortimer-Ternaux, for his work on the 
‘Histoire de la Terreur’; and the second 
prize to M. Nettement, for ‘La Conquéte 
d’ Alger.’ 

Herr Hartwic has published an answer, 
entitled ‘Schiller als Plagiarius,’ and addressed 
to Prof. Protonotari, defending Schiller from 
the charge of plagiarism brought against him 
in the Nuova Antologia, 

Dr. J. Frrepricn has published the second 
part of his ‘Documenta ad_ illustrandum 
Concilium Vaticanum anni 1870.’ 

Sicnor P. G. Macer lately read before 
the Lombard Institute a paper on Stefano 
Surrigoni, a Milanese poct, contemporary of 
Chaucer. The latter is mentioned in terms of 
praise by the Italian poet. 

Antonio Mascuio, a Venetian gondolier, 
has published a little work on Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, which he dedicates to Prof. Alberto 
Errera, who has done so much in Venice in 
the cause of education. 

A new work on the history of Milan, by 
Cesare Canti, entitled ‘Milano, Storia del 
Popolo e pel Popolo,’ is an enlargement of his 
former works on the same subject. It contains 
a description of Milan and a general sketch of 
its history, with notes on its institutions, cus- 
toms, commerce, and arts. 

A wew paper has been established in Paris, 
entitled Le Moniteur Universel de la Librairie 
Ancienne et Moderne ; it also treats of engraving, 
music, and other matters. 
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The Lichen Flora of Great Britain, de. By 
the Rev. W. A. Leighton, B.A. (Shrews- 
bury, printed for the Author.) 


THE increased attention paid of late years to 
the study of the so-called cryptogamic plants 
is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, so far as botany is concerned. In all 
probability, the clue to much in the life-history 
of the higher plants that is now obscure is to 
be found in the investigation of the structure 
and ways of life of the lower ones. The sub- 
ject is one just now of unusual interest, in view 
of the controversies raging as to the spon- 
taneous development of organisms and the 
“germ” theory of disease. These are ques- 
tions upon which we do not care at the 
moment to enter, though it is worth noting, as 
an illustration of how much we have yet to 
learn, and therefore how crude must neces- 
sarily be our speculations on such matters, that 
it is not even settled beyond dispute what is a 
lichen and what afungus. We are not alluding 
now to those extremely simple forms, in which 
uncertainty is pardonable, owing to the absence 
of anything like satisfactory points of distinc- 
tion, but to those comparatively highly-deve- 
loped forms in which the spores, the equivalents 
of seeds, are contained in elongated cells or 
*asci.” Some of these have been reckoned as 
fungi and some as lichens, while, even among 
alge, there are plants which would seem, for 
aught we yet know, to be equally well placed 
in either of the other two divisions. Mr. 
Leighton’s book, however, enters into none of 
these questions. It is a matter-of-fact descrip- 
tive list of our British lichens, arranged after 
the method of Nylander, with the addition for 
each species of the synonymes thereto belonging, 
and an indication of its geographical range and 
its chemical reaction. It is, therefore, a work 
of reference for the advanced student, and to 
him will prove of great value, though the 
author has not studied the convenience of his 
readers so much as he might have done. The 
absence of an index of species is almost un- 
pardonable in such a book, which presents a 
most unfavourable contrast in this particular 
to the serviceable little catalogue of lichens, 
published last year by the Rev. James Crombie, 
under the title ‘Lichenes Britannici.’ Again, 
if we compare, as we have a perfect right 
to do, Mr. Leighton’s work with books of 
a similar character, — for instance, with 
Mr. Cooke’s ‘Handbook of British Fungi,’ 
recently published, we can but be struck 
with the facilities and aids offered by the last- 
named author to those seeking information 
through his pages, and the meagre way in 
which such help has been afforded in Mr. 
Leighton’s ‘Lichen Flora.’ Let a student of 
average botanical attainments, but with no 
special knowledge of fungi, set to work to 
consult Mr. Cooke’s ‘ Handbook,’ and the chances 
are that he will speedily find what he wants, 
or at any rate obtain much collateral infor- 
mation, which will ultimately lead him to the 
discovery of the immediate object of his search. 
On the contrary, an ordinary botanist, with 
only a general knowledge of lichens, will find 
Mr. Leighton’s ‘Flora’ almost a sealed book 
to him. He will find comparatively few helps 
on his road in the way of analytical keys or 
indices, and he will be staggered by a multi- 





tude of terms of which no explanation is given, 
and which assuredly are not to be found in 
ordinary botanical text-books or glossaries. 
In all these respects the work compares un- 
favourably with the excellent little manual of 
Saxon lichens drawn up by Dr. Rabenhorst, 
and in which, moreover, are to be found careful 
details as to the size of the spores, a point of 
some importance inthe discrimination of species, 
though probably overrated, to which circum- 
stance, probably, may be attributed the little 
stress laid on it by Mr. Leighton ; though it 
seems strange that the colour reaction, which 
we believe to be quite as variable, if not more 
so, according to age, station, &c., should be 
considered as of more value than the size of 
the spores. Mr. Leighton’s lengthened study 
of these humble plants and his former publi- 
cations concerning them have long raised him 
to the highest rank among our small band of 
lichenologists ; and although we have felt it 
incumbent on us to point out some of the 
defects in his recently-published volume, we 
would not in the least be thought to speak 
disrespectfully of an author, the foremost of 
his kind in the country. We would only 
counsel him to publish a companion volume, 
illustrated with a few woodcuts, and containing 
a clear, concise description of the structure of 
lichens, an explanation of the terms applied to 
their several organs, and an analytical synopsis 
of the genera and sub-genera. Such a volume 
would increase the value of ‘The Lichen Flora’ 
tenfold. 








A Handbook to the Mineralogy of Cornwall and 
Devon, &c. By J. H. Collins. (Truro, Heard 
& Sons; London, Longmans «& Co.) 

THERE is no district in the world, of so limited 
a character, which contains so great a variety 
of mineral products as that portion of Devon- 
shire which lies to the west of the river Exe, 
and the county of Cornwall. This, the ancient 
Danmonium, was famous for its metalliferous 
products when Cesar wrote, and, at a still 
earlier period, the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands 
of the West, were sought for eagerly by the 
ancient navigators. It has been too hastily 
asserted that the Scilly Islands were indicated 
by the Cassiterides. The fact, however, is that 
no tin exists in the islands of Scilly, and the 
indications of any workings in search of that 
rare metal are of the most insignificant cha- 
racter. 

From the sea Cornwall itself might readily 
be mistaken for a cluster of islands, and there 
are numerous indications remaining to prove 
how jealously the ancient Cornish people 
guarded their tin grounds, and that the ancient 
merchants —Pheenician probably—were not 
allowed to approach beyond certain small 
islands, described by Diodorus, and called by 
that historian the Iktin, which exist around 
this western coast. St. Michael’s Mount has 
been generally admitted to be one of these 
islands, because the conditions described by 
Diodorus are still preserved. Looe Island, 
situated near the port of Looe, and St. Nicho- 
las’s Island, in Plymouth Sound, and some 
others, are only slightly changed in their phy- 
sical conditions; and probably the last named 
received the tin from Dartmoor, while Looe 
Island took that which was gathered in the 
valleys and moorlands around Liskeard and 
St. Austell—St. Michael’s Mount being the 
storehouse for all West Cornwall. 











We have been led into these remarks, not 
as bearing in any way on the book before us, 
but as indicating the existing proofs of the 
exceedingly high antiquity of mining in this 
western peninsula. This, of course, points 
only to the production of tin, and probably of 
gold. In the alluvial deposits, which were 
formerly almost the only sources from which 
tin was obtained, gold also was found; and up 
to a very late period the “tin-streamer” car- 
ried with him a quill, in which he preserved 
the particles of gold which he found in the 
“tin streams.” Those have been nearly all ex- 
hausted of the tin they once contained, and mines 
are now worked to the depth of 1,800 feet for 
this metal, which is produced so largely that 
the value of the tin ore obtained last year was 
about one million sterling. Gold, tin, copper, 
lead, silver, zinc, antimony, manganese, pyrites, 
cobalt, nickel, bismuth, and iron, amongst the 
useful minerals, are found. The ores of many 
of these metals, in nearly all their varieties, 
are discovered, and, amongst the rarer minerals, 
Cornwall produces molybdenum, chromium, 
tungsten, uranium, and some others. There 
is not, therefore, another district in the world 
producing at the same time, such an abund- 
ance of useful minerals, and so curious a variety 
of such as illustrate the beautiful geometry of 
nature, and are fitted to adorn the cabinets of 
the curious. 

In producing a Handbook to the mineralogy 
of such a district, Mr. Collins, who has been 
for some time a most successful teacher of 
science to the working miner, has performed 
a work which has long been desired. The 
labour which has been bestowed upon the 
production of this book has been very great, 
and the care with which the author has prose- 
cuted his inquiries is proved, by the extensive 
lists of the localities of minerals given, and, 
so far as we have been enabled to examine 
them, their general correctness. 

To the mineralogist this Handbook must 
prove a most useful guide to localities, from 
which he may seek to enrich his collections. 
To the student it will be still more valuable 
as a work of reference, and sufficiently copious 
directions are given for pursuing the study of 
minerals by the aids of science. To the 
practical mine-agent this Handbook will prove 
an exceedingly handy volume, relieving him 
at once in any mineralogical difficulty which 
may arise, and directing him to localities in 
which he may find examples to compare with 
any rare minerals that may be discovered in 
the workings under his charge. The intelligent 
tourist will find that this book will add largely 
to the interest of his tour through Cornwall 
and Devon, by directing him at once to 
localities in which rare examples of nature’s 
subterranean wonders are to be found in all 
their beauty. 








Experimental Mechanics. By R. S. Ball, A.M. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuis is 2 handsome octavo volume, containing the 
substance of a course of evening lectures delivered 
to an audience chiefly composed of artisans, in the 
Royal College of Science, recently founded in 
Dublin. The subjects selected are eminently 
practical, and well illustrated by experiments, 
which are depicted in a series of magnificent 
woodcuts, not so finely finished, perhaps, as some 
of the best French specimens, but admirably clear, 
bold, and in good relief—models, in fact, of what 
ought to be aimed at in scientific illustrations. 
The screw (fig. 45) must, however, be excepted 
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from this commendation, and the forms of the 
strained beams (figs. 51, 55) might have been 
more correctly given. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Ball that inertia ought to be regarded as a force, 
and we think the introduction of the method of 
least squares into a book of this kind highly 
injudicious ; but his style is clear and manly 
throughout, and we know no better book for 
interesting a workman in the study of mechanical 
principles. 

An Elementary Treatise on Statics. 
Mulcaster. (Taylor & Francis.) 
Tus book is a good elementary treatise on Statics. 
It is well arranged, and contains a large number 
of well selected and exceedingly well arranged 
examples. “I have found,” says the author, “ the 
greatest benefit to arise from the use of graduated 
and classified groups of problems, each involving 
distinct statical principles, and, J find, making an 
impression on the student’s mind otherwise not 
attainable with problems indiscriminately taken.” 
This practical result of experience is very success- 
fully embodied in the book, which is well calculated 
in every respect to introduce a learner to the 

study of Mechanics. 


By J. W. 








THE GOVERNMENT ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 

Ir was on the evening of October 26th that I 
left Southampton in the Mirzapore, the largest 
screw steamer in the fleet of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, with 131 
passengers, of whom twelve were what the rest 
soon learned to call “ philosophers.” With us were 
also his Excellency Sir Patrick Grant, Lady and 
Miss Grant, and others, fifty of whom were bound 
for Malta. 

At the head of the Eclipse Expedition is Mr. 
Norman Lockyer, and he and his band of astrono- 
mers will spread themselves from Jaffna, at the 
northern end of Ceylon, to the western shore of 
India, along the line of totality of the eclipse, 
which will have been long passed when you get 
this letter, and which will take place on the 12th 
of December. The aim of this expedition is to set 
at rest any doubts which may now exist as to the 
true nature of the corona, or the red rays, flames and 
protuberances which are seen, specially and much to 
the greatest advantage, during eclipses of the sun. 
Mr. Lockyer, who heads the expedition, is well 
known for his work on astronomy, and for his 
spectroscopic discovery concerning the photosphere 
or outward envelope of the sun, which we now 
know, and shall know with perhaps greater certainty, 
to be an atmosphere of metallic gases. 

Under Mr. Lockyer is a band of enthusiastic 
workers. Dr. T. Thompson, the Indian botanist, 
acts as treasurer, and takes also part in the obser- 
vations ; Capt. Maclear, son of the eminent astro- 
nomer of the Cape; Capt. Tupman, of the Royal 
Military Academy ; Mr. H. N. Moseley, son of 
Canon Moseley, and travelling tutor of Oxford ; 
Mr. Friswell, son of Mr. Hain Friswell, the 
author, who has had much experience with the 
spectroscope ; Mr. W. T. Lewis, a Fellow of Oriel ; 
the Rev. R. Abbay, an Oxford physical student, 
who has before attended such an expedition ; and 
Mr. Ferguson, jun. The artists attached, who will 
play a very important part in giving to the world 
the results of this scientific expedition, are 
Mr. H. Holiday, draughtsman, and Mr. Davis, 
photographer, who has been supplied with an ex- 
ceedingly fine set of instruments by Lord Lindsay, 
who was himself very desirous of accompanying 
the expedition. 

There was little to chronicle on our voyage, 
except the great kindness of Capt. Parish, of the 
Mirzapore, and the attention which all the pas- 
sengers and crew paid to the philosophers. Science 
was never yet more honoured. After a rough 
passage through Biscay Bay, all went smoothly in 
the splendid ship. We got up our instruments, 
were obliged by the captain with a spare cabin as 
an instrument room, and at 4 A.M. every morning 
the company practised and worked. Each lectured 
and instructed the rest in his speciality. We 
practised ourselves in quickly taking observations 








and in accurately recording them, and had as 
many field-days and reviews as possible. Capt. 
Parish is himself a man of science, and afforded 
us every aid. At Suez we were joined by Signor 
Lorenzo Respighi, a famous Italian observer, with 
a special knowledge of the “red flame,” upon 
which he has published a book. M. Janssen, the cele- 
brated French astronomer, was offered a passage 
by the English Government, but we hear that he 
has gone out at the expense of his own Govern- 
ment, and for independent observation. 

At about half-past 2 p.m. on November 8th, the 
Mirzapore entered the canal, and anchored at Suez 
at noon, on the i0th. The canal is a grand work 
indeed, especially for English commerce, but from 
the great length of our ship we “ bumped” four- 
teen times in forty miles. These touches of the 
shelving banks were mostly slight affairs, and per- 
haps as much owing to the ignorance of the pilots, 
who would have been almost useless but for the 
extreme care of the ship’s officers. We glided 
gently and majestically, for the most part, through 
the silent Desert, saw a caravan of pilgrims wait- 
ing to pass the canal, and came abreast of the 
great towns that have magically risen since the 
work of Lesseps has been completed. At the 
Bitter Lake, which has been dry for centuries, but 
is now, thanks to the canal, an inland sea, and 
very picturesque, we found the waters as bitter as 
heretofore. Is the secret in the sand? 

Nov. 28th. 

Here we are at the Oriental Hotel, Galle, and I 
have just time and space to send you all that you 
will care for, z.¢., the mapping out of our destina- 
tion. We hear that Janssen has arrived and has 
chosen India vice Ceylon as the scene of his obser- 
vations. Thereto our chief parties will proceed as 
follows :—- Baikul or Ootacamund : Mr. J. Nz 
Lockyer, Dr. Thompson, Capt. Maclear, and Mr. 
Davis, photographer. Gunote or Manantody : 
Mr. Friswell and the Rev. R. Abbay. Poodo- 
cotta: Signor L. Respighi and Mr. Holiday, the 
draughtsman. The Serindeb started at 3 p.m. to- 
day, taking Capt. Tupman and Messrs. Lewis, 
Moseley, and Ferguson ; the two former to observe 
at Jaffna, the two latter at Trincomalee. I hope in 
an ensuing letter to send you some slight sketch of 
the results of these observations. All that the 
various Governments have done has been admirable. 
Admiral Cockburn placed his flagship, the Glasgow, 
at the disposal of Mr. Lockyer and his party. 
The Home Government voted us 2,000/. for the 
expenses ; the Madras and Ceylon Governments 
give 15,000 rupees and supplies of tents, carriages, 
servants, cooks, soldiers, and two ships, the Glas- 
gow and the Serendib ; and all who have met us 
have exhibited the utmost courtesy towards our 
party. F, T. R. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royat.— Dec. 21.—The President in the chair. 
—The following papers were read :—‘ Contributions 
to the History of Orcin, No. II., Chlorine and 
Bromine, Substitution Compounds of the Orcins, 
and ‘Note on Fucusol,’ by Dr. Stenhouse.—‘ On 
some Recent Researches in Solar Physics, and a 
Law Regulating the Time of Duration of the Sun- 
Spot Period,’ by Messrs. W. De la Rue, B. Stewart, 
and B. Loewy.—‘ On the Telescopic Appearance of 
Encke’s Comet,’ by Mr. W. Huggins. 





Royau Society or Lireratore.—Dec. 21.— 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Dickson, V.P., in the chair. 
—Dr. C. M. Ingleby read a paper ‘On a Capital 
Joke recorded by Suetonius,’ in which he suggested 
a new explanation for words recorded by that 
author to have been used by Alius Lamia, and 
which had been previously discussed at some 
length by Scalinger, Casaubon, and De Quincey.— 
Mr. Vaux gave an account of a large collection of 
Roman brick-stamps lately collected in Rome by 
Mr. J. H. Parker, and presented by him to the 
University of Oxford. 





Numismatic. — Dec. 21.—W. S. W. Vaux, | 
Esq., President, in the chair—Mr. Sim sent | 
for exhibition impressions of a silver coin of , 









Alexander of Epirus, struck at Tarentum, and of 
a silver coin of Naxos, in Sicily, in fine preservation : 
obv. head of Dionysos; rev. Faun. Mr. Sim also 
contributed a short account of the Dornoch Trea- 
sure-trove, which consisted of one Scottish penny 
of Alexander III., seventy-six English pennies of 
Edwards I., IL, and III, and three foreign 
sterlings.—Mr. Henfrey exhibited, on behalf of 
Mr. Mackensie, of Dornoch, a set of English silver 
coins of Edwards I., II., and IV., Charles I. and 
II., and a Bactrian copper coin of Azes.—Mr. 
Vaux exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Sherman, im- 
pressions of six Carlovingian coins found at 
Mullaboden, Ballymore Eustace, county Kildare, 
in March, 1871.—Mr. B. V. Head exhibited enlarged 
ow of a set of fine Greek coins of Kroton, 

eraklea, Thasos, Elis, &c., printed by the new 
Heliotype process.—Mr. A. J. Evans communi- 
cated a paper on a find of some two hundred coins 
of Edwards I., IL, and III., which was brought to 
light about three years ago by some workmen in 
digging the foundation of a house in St. Clement’s, 
Oxford. Mr. Evans, after a detailed and careful 
examination of this hoard, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the usually accepted distinction 
between the coins of the first three Edwards, 
according to the more or less lengthened form of 
the King’s name and titles upon the obverse, must 
be considerably modified by the consideration of 
the style, weight, &c., of the coins themselves, and 
by documentary evidence bearing upon the ques- 
tion.—Mr. Neck made some remarks upon Mr. 
A. J. Evans’s proposed new classification of the 
above-mentioned coins, in the course of which he 
expressed his opinion that it was based upon a 
more scientific theory than that which has generally 
been adopted. 





CuemicaL.—-Dec. 21.—Prof. Williamson, V.P., 
in the chair.—The usual business of the Society 
having been transacted, the Chairman announced 
that the celebrated Italian chemist, Prof. Cannizaro, 
had consented to deliver the Faraday lecture.—A 

per was then read, by Mr. H. Bassett, ‘On 

ulyte and Dyslyte,’ two beautifully crystalline 
compounds, obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
citraconic acid, a product of the dry distillation of 
citric acid. The two substances both contain 
nitrogen, but owing to the comparatively small 
quantity obtained, namely, somewhat less than two 
ounces from thirty pounds of citric acid, the 
author has, as yet, been unable to thoroughly 
investigate their nature.—Prof. Armstrong also 
read a paper ‘On the Nitration Products of the 
Dichlorophenolsulphuric Acids,’ being a continua- 
tion of his researches on the nitrochlorophenols. 





MEETINGS 


. Entomological, 7. ’ i 
— Anthropological Institute, 8.—‘Hereditary Transmission of 
Endowments,’ Mr. G. Harris; ‘The Adamites,’ Mr. C. 8. 


ake. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Ice, Water, Vapour, and Air,’ III., 

rof. Tyndall. “ 

— Biblical Archmology, 8}.—‘ Hebreo-Zgyptiaca; or, Hebrew and 
Egyptian Analogies,’ M. Frangois Chabas; ‘ Observations 
upon the Inscription of Daly (Idalion),’ Dr. 8. Birch, 

— Zoological, 9.—‘New Species of Shells, collected by Mr. R. 
M‘Andrew in the Red Sea,’ Mr. H. Adams; ‘ Quadrumana 

found in America, North of Panama,’ Mr. P. L. Sclater. 

. Microscopical, 8.—* Fossils of the Coal Measures,’ Dr. Carru- 

thers; * Fermentation and its Results,’ Mr. J. Bell. 

— Victoria Institute, 8.—*Chance Impossible,” Dr. J, H. 


Wheatley. b 
Lapten Tnctiiution, 3.—‘ The Philosophy of Magic,’ III., Mr. 


= J.C. Brough. 
Tuvrs. Ro: | ipotiatien, 4.—‘Ice, Water, Vapour, and Air,’ IV., 
. nda. 
— Royal ‘Academy, 8.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. C. W. Cope. ‘ 
Sat. a 4.—' Ice, Water, Vapour, and Air,’ V., Prof. 
yo 


FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Scottish Arboricultural Society held its 
eighteenth annual general meeting on the Ist of 
November, when Mr. Robert Hutchison, of Car- 
lowrie, delivered the address, which has just been 
circulated. It is noteworthy as being the medium 
for conveying a new theory, “that there is a 
periodicity in the circulation of sap in trees, both 
coniferous and hard wood, and perhaps in vegeta- 
tion generally, during those months when we are 
accustomed to look upon Nature as dormant, and her 
ordinary functions as suspended, and that this 
periodicity is caused and regulated by lunar influ- 
ence.” The italics are the author’s. 
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THE use of asbestos as a piston-rod packing is 
now engaging the attention of engineers. It is 
stated that friction has no appreciable effect on the 
asbestos packing, and howsoever great the pressure 
of the steam, or howsoever high the temperature 
may be, this packing seems to be unaffected. 

Ir is worthy of note that in 1852 a considerable 
sum of money was left by Mr. Thomas Brown to 
the University of London, for “ founding and up- 
holding an institution for investigating the diseases 
and injuries of animals useful to man.” The Com- 
mittee of Directors have secured ground in the 
Wandsworth Road, on which an hospital for animals 
has been built, and to this is added a well-furnished 
laboratory, which will be cpened on the Ist of 
January, Dr. B. Sanderson having been appointed 
the Professor, and Dr. E. Klein the Assistant-Pro- 
fessor. 

Tur Western Chronicle of Science, for December, 
reaches its twelfth number. It contains a valuable 
paper on ‘ Machinery for Dressing Ores,’ and other 
general notices of interest to the miner. 

THE Government of India has offered 100/. for a 
simple medical manual, for the use of officers whose 
duties take them far from medical aid. 

Mr. GamBtz, the Government gardener of the 
hilltown of Darjeeling, in India, has been sent to 
Sikkim, to collect plants on the Snowy Range, 
partly for Kew. Dr. Hooker was a former ex- 
plorer of Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

THE following account from the Times, of rock- 
boring in Cleveland, speaks promisingly for the 
future of boring machinery :—“On the 7th of October 
the work was commenced with Capt. Beaumont’s 
diamond boring apparatus; the depth already 
reached is 650 feet. In two days, working during 
daylight only, the boring tool passed through 50 
- feet of rock. The diamonds are arranged in the 
crown of the borer, so as to cut a clean circular 
groove round a core of an inch diameter, which is 
brought up from time to time, and shows exactly 
the nature of the strata perforated.” 

Tue salary of Dr. W. W. Hunter, as Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, 
is 1,800]. per year, besides travelling and office 
allowances. 

AN experimental laboratory and workshop, which 
has just been constructed at the school Des Ponts 
et Chaussées, Paris, may be referred to, as one of 
the most complete scientific establishments for 
ana the study of every branch of knowledge 

earing upon the progress of civil engineering. If, 
in the attempts which are being made to organize 
a Technological School at South | Kensington, some- 
thing like this were aimed at, the benefit to the 
country would be great, and no existing institution 
would be interfered with. 

M. Miitier, the architect of the workmen’s 
town at Mulhouse, and Professor of the Central 
School, is elected President of the Society of Civil 
Engineers of Paris for 1872. 

THE Agricultural Economist publishes as a sup- 
plement a coloured chart, giving the proportions of 
flesh-forming and fattening materials, and the 
manurial value of the residue of feeding stuffs. 
We suspect a want of close exactness in the lengths 
of some of the coloured lines given, but it is clearly 
a very useful indicator of the values of foods for 
cattle. 

Mr. R. Pearce, of Swansea, has recently visited 
Colorado, in which country he has discovered pitch- 
blende and autunite. The discovery of these Ura- 
nium ores is important, as the supply of them is 
very limited. 

THE Annual Royal Statistics of Norway (Statistisk 
Arbog for Kongeriget Norge), for the years 1870 
and 1871, by Dr. O. J. Brock, have just been issued. 
These volumes embrace a careful examination of the 
sea-coasts and the Isles of Norway, of their super- 
ficial areas and populations, of the temperature of 
the sea, of all meteorological phenomena, of the 
variations of magnetic intensity, lists of the forest 
trees and shrubs, the extent of ground occupied 
by the cultivation of the cereals and potatoes, 
together with statistics of the flocks and herds. 








Tue official returns of the Belgian Government 
give 13,697,118 tons as the quantity of coal ex- 
tracted in 1870. Our own “ Mineral Statistics,” 
which have been delayed this year owing to the 
illness of the Keeper of Mining Records, but which 
are now nearly ready for publication, give the coal 
produce of the same year as more than 110,000,000 
tons. 

Les Mondes for December the 7th has an excel- 
lent letter, addressed to M. L’Abbé Moigno, by 
M. Sevoz (engineer at Ykouno, Japan), ‘On the 
Mineral Riches of Japan, in which many important 
facts connected with the mining and metallurgic 
operations of the Japanese are given. The coal- 
field of Takasima is especially described, the explor- 
ations being carried out by a young Englishman, 
Mr. Frederick A. Potter, who was educated at the 
Royal School of Mines. 





FINE ARTS 


~~ 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. en till Five.— 
Admission, ls. as. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








GUSTAVE DORF—DORE GALL ERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian M artyrs, ” * Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity, ’* Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery. —OPEN from Ten till Six. Admission, ls. 





IJAH WALTON’S ENTIRE COLLECTION of OIL and 
WATE COLOUR PAINTINGS, NOW ON VIEW, at his Gallery, 
4, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. —Admission, 
One Shilling. Open daily from Ten till Five. 


ART POTTERY.— tsospe! Sifae PAINTINGS on POTTERY, by 
Coperaan, Bouquet, Eclen, &c.. ON VIEW for a Short Time at T 
M‘LEAN’S NEW GA LERY, 7 7, Haymarket.—Admission on pre- 
sentation of Address Card. 





OIL PAINTINGS of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS.— 
A Choice Collection of Oil Paintings. mostly fresh from the Easels of 
the different Artists, are now ON VIEW at T. M‘LEAN’S NEW 
—, ¥, Haymarket.— Admission on presentation of Address 
Croydon Church, Past and Present. By J. C. 

Anderson. [Illustrated. (Printed for the 

Subscribers.) 
Mr. J. Corset ANDERSON has a genuine 
affection for his subject,—a subject that has a 
noble history. Times are changed since the 
days when a “Croydon collier” meant 
a dealer in fuel, the fuel being wood. 
“Croydon Church” is, of course, in the 
sense of our author, Croydon Old Church, 
—that stately edifice which stood with its fine 
pinnacled tower close to the Wandle, and with 
the fragments of a superb archiepiscopal resi- 
dence almost by its side,—fragments which 
comprise a hall with a fine open-timbered roof, 
a structure of Henry the Seventh’s or his son’s 
days. Although the hall served for a bleach- 
ing-house, and the neighbouring chapel was 
for a long time used as a school-room, yet still, 
before Croydon became smoky, it was, with its 
giant trees, that guarded the ruined palace and 
the parish church, its sparkling river and 
expansive sward, most enjoyable. Half-a-score 
of neighbouring towns surpassed the place in 
the historical interest of their ancient buildings 
and the grandeur of their situations; still, the 
stately look of the neighbourhood of the church 
at Croydon was undeniable, and on a sunny, 
breezy day the trees, the river, the church 
and palace-ruins, might challenge any English 
town to match their cheerful English look. 

Nearly all that was properly medieval had 
disappeared from about the ‘‘ Old Church ” at 
Croydon ; and not even when the place was 
burnt were remains of that Saxon edifice 
found, which must, as Mr. Anderson not unfairly 
urges, have stood here, because the will of 
Byrhtric and Elfswithe, a.p. 960, mentions 
** Elfsie, the priest of Croydon,”—we say not 
unfairly urges, although a parson does not 
always involve a church. Mr. Anderson might 
have saved himself a good deal of trouble in 











trying to prove that there existed a church at 
a place like Croydon at the time of the 
compiling of Domesday Book, yet it is ag 
well to know that in that second the town ig 
credited with a church. A fragment of what 
our author calls Anglo-Norman, once part of a 
capital, seems to us likely to be of more ancient 
date; its volute, with rudely-shaped axe-work, 
is almost classical enough to have had an 
“ Anglo-Saxon” origin, and was most probably 
wrought a long while before the Conquest: 

its style is more like the Romane Sécondaire of 
the French antiquaries than what we are 
accustomed to call the Anglo-Norman. The 
ruins of the burnt church contained a greater 
number of fragments of what is known to 
have been the second, and might have been 
the third or fourth church which stood on the 
island of the Wandle. 

We are of opinion, judging from the en- 
graving of it in this book, that the head of a 
lady wearing a reticulated head-dress, Fig. 11, 
which is classed with earlier works, cannot be 
dated before the reign of Henry the Sixth. 
Fig. 12, which Mr. Anderson calls “an ancient 
sepulchral (?) stone with chamfered edges,” 
looks more like a drawing of a consecration 
cross. Fragments of the Early English build- 
ing which once stood here and formed the 
whole or a large portion of the church, and 
morsels of Decorated work, attest the activity 
of several centuries. The ‘Old Church” 
was Perpendicular, and stood on the foundations 
of a still older edifice, —foundations which have 
the forms of a large Early English church, and 
by their extent declare the importance of the 
town, as it existed not less recently than 
six or seven centuries ago. Although cover- 
ing the same extent, this church could not 
well have been so lofty as the recently destroyed 
structure,—at least its buttresses were very 
much smaller than those which stood in their 
places, yet some parts of the solid walls above 
ground may have pertained to the Early Eng- 
lish structure, at any rate an early Decorated 
window had been inserted in place of one that 
was still older. It is probable that the walls 
of the burnt church had been raised at some 
distant period ; at any rate, it is certain that 
traces of a roof of low pitch were found on 
the wall of the tower. Vestiges of colour were 
found in portions of the interior of this struc- 
ture, and occurred, among other places, on the 
splays and jambs of the windows. It is sup- 
posed that the work of rebuilding this church, or 
of altering the more ancient edifice, was begun 
in the time of Archbishop Courtenay, c. 1382, 
and that the work was completed in the time 
of Chicheley, the founder of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, c. 1414. The arms of both these pre- 
lates were carved on the north and western 
entrances, respectively. The architectural 
character and details of the church, except as 
regards its plan, for that retained the form ofan 
Early English building, indicated by its extent 
the importance of the town of Croydon in 
the fifteenth century. This appears to be 
confirmed by the fact that there is no record 
of the consecration of the church at the later, 
Perpendicular, time: the Canon Law did not 
enjoin consecration of a church unless it had 
been destroyed by fire, desecrated, or built on 
unconsecrated ground. The inference is, there- 
fore, that the church was merely an adaptation 
of an older one. This quite agrees with the 
existence of remains of an old ‘church in the 
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later-built walls ; the size of the work remained 
the same on the ground, the walls were 
raised, and a south porch, two chantries 
at the east end, and a vestry were added. 

The interior of the burnt church was a 
grand one, with a noble chancel arch, aisles, 
and nave; the roof was enriched with corbels 
and brackets of carved stone, nearly all of 
which were characteristic of the period during 
which they were executed ; and in no sense 
“rude,” as Mr. Anderson calls them,—that 
is, if we bear in mind their positions and 
purposes,—but, on the contrary, they were 
remarkable for spirit of execution, and were 
full of fancy and humour: they were far 
superior in artistic qualities to the majority of 
modern reproductions of the like kind. It 
would seem that, like most churches of large 
size, that of Croydon was formerly rich 
in stained glass, at least Aubrey records that 
a rascal, “one Blesse, was hired for half-a- 
crown per day to break” such windows. The 
building had been for more than three genera- 
tions highly reputed on account of the fineness 
of its organ, the best example of Avery’s skill.. 
As is frequent, a huge St. Christopher was 
formerly painted on the south wall, with 
figures, presumably representing Edward the 
Third and Queen Philippa. Several other 
mural decorations of interest had been from 
time to time brought to light during suc- 
cessive reparations and alterations, among 
which was a very fine example of St. 
George about to encounter the Dragon, of the 
fourteenth century, as Mr. Anderson thinks, 
but, as it seems to us, looking at Mr. Ander- 
son’s sketch, rather of the beginning of the 
following age. After having had a narrow 
escape of being consumed by fire in March, 
1735, through the carelessness of plumbers, 
who had been at work at that time on the roof, 
the chureh was finally reduced to a mere 
shell by a fire, which originated from the reck- 
less placing of a flue pipe, part of the warming 
apparatus, too near to the woodwork of the roof. 
As usual, this pipe was overheated, so that in 
a few hours the appearance of Mr. G. G. Scott, 
or his assistants, on the field, and the re- 
building of the place, were inevitable. With 
the reconstructed edifice, although it is a fine 
work of its kind, and in most respects honour- 
able to those concerned, we have little or 
no concern. 

Mr. Anderson gives a full account of the 
conflagration, its causes and effects. He 
adds an elaborate history of the Advowson, 
including notes on the Rectors, Vicars, &c. 
In 1550, Edward the Sixth granted the 
rectory to a layman, from whom it descended, 
after various changes, to the late owner, whose 
representatives sold the chancel of their 
own church to the inhabitants of Croydon. 
Among the famous bishops whose consecration 
had taken place in this church were Thomas 
Goodman, of Ely, and Myles Coverdale, of Exeter. 
Among the rectors of Croydon whose names 
are still honoured was Richard Aungerville, of 
Bury, author of the ‘Philobiblion,’ better 
known as Richard of Bury. Our author has 
laid the parish register of Croydon under con- 
tribution, and produced fac-similes of its 
manuscripts. These begin with a baptism in 
1538, the common date for such records, being 
that of Lord Cromwell’s order for their making. 
Among those who were buried (1552) in this 
church were Alexander Barclay, well known to 





us on account of his ‘ Ship of Fools,’ who wrote 
of his own youth as spent in “Croidon towne”; 
Archbishops Grindall, Whitgift, Abbot, Shel- 
don, Wake, Potter, and Herring. The monu- 
ments of Grindall, a fine sculpture commemorat- 
ing Mrs. Bowling, by Flaxman, and of Copley, 
the painter, were here ; Archbishops Whitgift, 
Warham, Sheldon, Wake, Potter, and Herring, 
all had monuments of more or less interest. 
We can warmly recommend this handsome 
volume to those who care for monographs. To 
architects it has special interest, on account of 
its dealing with both the old and the recon- 
structed churches of Croydon. 








‘THE WOLF AND THE LAMB,’ 


A CorreEsPponvEenT enables us to correct the 
statement we recently made in our obituary notice 
of J. H. Robinson, the engraver, to the effect that 
Mulready, in benefiting the Artists’ Fund to the 
amount of about 1,000/., through J. H. Robinson’s 
engraving from ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ sur- 
rendered what was practically of that value to him- 
self. We had heard this from a friend of Mul- 
ready’s later years. The facts, however, are as 
follows, and detailed in Note C, p. 375, of Mr. 
John Pye’s ‘Patronage of British Art’ At a 
meeting of the Artists’ Fund, January 29, 1823, 
Mr. Pye, one of the most active promoters of the 
society, pointed out that the society might, with 
its numbers and the abilities of its members, do 
much to promote the objects it had at heart, 
particularly by the production and publication 
of prints. He showed how profitable two 
prints had proved, one of which, that after 
Clennell’s ‘ Decisive Charge of the Life-Guards at 
Waterloo, had then yielded 1,800. profit, the other 
by Raimbach, from Wilkie’s ‘ Village Politicians,’ 
remained still in demand after 1,600l. had 
been earned by it. Mr. Pye proposed the en- 
graving of a plate. This was agreed to, and 
Mulready obtained the King’s permission to 
use his picture of ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
and the Fund employed J. H. Robinson to 
produce, for 840/., the fine plate, impressions 
from which are well known to all of us. The 
result was, all things told, a gain to the Fund 
of 1,009/. 3s. 2d. Mulready did not bestow 
the copyright of his picture ; there was legally at 
this date no such right, but a right existed, under 
“ Hogarth’s Act,” in prints only. Before this time 
not more than two plates, those after Wilkie and 
L. Clennell, which are above named, had been 
published as private speculations. In 1819 Mr. 
J. O. Robinson bought the stock of Boydell’s prints, 
and, in connexion with Mr. Hurst, began publishing 
English engravings. In 1822 the former con- 
tracted with Sir Thomas Lawrence to pay him 
3,0001. per annum for the privilege of having 
plates engraved from his paintings. In 1825 
Messrs. Hurst & Robinson failed, consequently 
their contract fell through, and for many years 
nothing more was heard of copyright in pictures. 
It was in 1823 that the Artists’ Fund project was 
begun ; in 1828 the print of ‘The Wolf and the 
Lamb’ was published. As, notwithstanding the 
sale of this picture to the King, Mulready was not 
yet a very fortunate artist, he was not unwil- 
ling to enhance his reputation by the print. 


Accordingly, although the Fund was benefited by } 


Mulready’s means, he could not be said to have 
sacrificed a right which did not legally exist. His 
services were, however, so valuable to the Fund, 
that in 1823 the greater number of the members of 
the society presented to hima handsome silver cup 
as an acknowledgment, and testified to their 
appreciation of his goodness in a manner which 
was honourable to all concerned. 








Fine-Art Eossip. 


THE private view of the Exhibition of Pictures 
by Old Masters at the Royal Academy takes place 
to-day (Saturday). The gallery will be opened to 





the public on Monday next. The collection, 
although smaller than those of the last two years, 
will be of singular interest. It contains several 
pictures sent by Sir Richard Wallace. 

WE referred last week to the water-colour 
drawings presented by Mr. William Smith to the 
nation, which, when added to the collections at 
South Kensington, will render the series of water- 
colour paintings exhibited there historically com- 
plete. It should be stated that Messrs. Smith and 
R. Redgrave agreed to select a date for the con- 
clusion of this series ; they decided that a period 
shortly subsequent to 1805, when the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours was established, was 
_ to any other. The works chosen by 

r. Redgrave from Mr. Smith’s collection are 
eighty-six in number, and include ‘The Asylum 
for the Deaf, by John Collett (1725-80), a com- 
panion to Hogarth’s ‘Enraged Musician’; ‘The 
Entrance to Greenwich Park, by James Miller ; 
two subjects from Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
by J. Mortimer (1739-79); ‘A Landscape, by A. 
Devis, dated 1773; ‘A View near Dolgelly,’ by 
J. Webber (1752-93); ‘ Llangollen Bridge,’ by J. A. 
Gresse (1741-94); ‘A Landscape,’ by W. Barlow 
(1740-1800); ‘Boxgrove Priory,’ ‘St. Botolph’s 
Priory, Colchester,’ and ‘ View at Godwinstow, by 
M. A. Rooker ; ‘A View from the North Parade, 
Bath, ‘Whitehall,’ and ‘The Strand, by T. 
Malton (1748-1804); six works by F. Wheatley, 
including the very interesting ‘Interior of the 
Shakespeare Gallery’; ‘ The West View of Worces- 
ter Cathedral, by J. Powell (died 1805?); works 
by G. Barrett, Cipriani, Serres, Dayes, Nattes, 
Shelley, J. Bourne, ~ Cruickshank, De Louther- 
bourg, Hearne, including some capital specimens, 
Ibbetson, Atkinson, W. Payne, B. West, Crome, 
N. Pocock, Rowlandson, Blake, W. Daniel, J. Varley, 
Pyne, Owen, and J. M. W. Turner. By the last 
are the following : ‘A Blue Drawing,’ unfinished, 
‘St. Alban’s Abbey,’ ‘Tintern Abbey,’ 1793, and 
‘A Waterfall” It is understood that when further 
space is provided for the exhibition of the chrono- 
logical series of water-colour drawings another 
selection will be made from the magnificent 
gathering of Mr. Smith, in order to illustrate 
another period in the history of English Art. The 
Art Department is energetically preparing and 
arranging these drawings, so that the exhibition 
may be soon opened. 

M. Despiéicury, a popular scene-painter and 
decorator of the Opéra, Paris, is dead. 

H. Reenavur'’s pictures, ‘ Portrait of Marshal 
Prim,’ and ‘The Decapitation in the Alhambra,’ 
both of which were exhibited in London, are 
proposed to be purchased for the Luxembourg. 
We believe that ‘Salome,’ by this painter, will be 
exhibited shortly in London. 

Tue luxury of Paris is evidently not stinted for 
want of money to purchase those costly decorative 
articles to which artists refuse the honour of being 
works of art, ¢. g., at a recent sale two magnificent 
chimney sconces, temp. Louis XVL., in bronze, sold 
for 19,000 francs; a time-piece, same period, sold 
for 9,100 franes; two cassolettes of bronze sold for 
14,000 francs. On the other hand, pictures, pro- 
bably not important examples of able artists’ skill 
obtained prices which contrast with the above. 
M. Daubigny’s ‘Le Chemin du Hameau,’ 1,610 
francs ; Decamp’s ‘Paysage d’Orient,’ 3,500 frances ; 
Delacroix’s ‘La Mort d’Hassan,’ 5,600 francs, &c. 
Nevertheless, better taste was illustrated by the 
following: —Troyon’s ‘ Vaches buvant 4 une Mare,’ 
10,200 francs ; a Portrait, by Terburg and Weenix, 
5,000 francs. 

Tue Arundel Society has sent us a capital 
chromo-lithograph from the fresco by Raphael, 
styled ‘Philosophy,’ in the ceiling of the stanza of 
the Vatican. Although this transcript is a little 
too yellow, it is well and carefully executed, and 
it is one of the best of the numerous publications 
of the Society. The Society intends shortly to 
ublish a chromo-lithograph from Holbein’s ‘The 

adonna of the Meyer Family, at Darmstadt, 
the original of the picture now at Dresden, and a 
monograph on the work by Mr. Wornum. 
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MUSIC 
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Music and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M.A. (Strahan & Co.) 


TE author of this book has been known for 
some time past as a writer in magazines upon 
musical topics, and he has now collected, with 
some additions, what he has written on music as 
an art, on the lives of some of its eminent com- 
posers, on the violin, piano, and, oddly enough, 
bells, giving us also a kind of bird’s-eye view of 
the state of music in this country. There is 
nothing new in the book, except the bells, and 
what there is in the volume that is valuable is 
expressed in language stilted, affected, and at 
times even unseemly. Why Mr. Haweis should 
write on music we cannot imagine, as he is 
by no means well informed on his subject; and 
we the more wonder he should have chosen 
such a theme as, from his opinion of music 
in England, he can scarcely hope to find any 
readers on musical art. England, he states, 
is not a musical country; her music is and has 
always been an exotic; we have no composers 
and no artists. Our Tudor musicians were 
Italian embroiderers. Humphrey and Purcell 
were largely French, not English; they did 
not write for the people—the people did not 
care for their music. Ballads represent our 
national music, which vibrates between “‘ When 
other lips” and “Champagne Charlie.” In 
England the people regard music as a pleasant 
noise and ajingling rhythm ; “ hence their pas- 
sion for loudness and for the most vulgar and 
pronounced melody; and as English music is 
jingle and noise, so the musician is the noise- 
maker for the people, and nothing more.” This 
state of things “has re-acted disastrously upon 
musicians in England, so that many of them are 
or become what society assumes them to be— 
uncultivated men in any true sense of the word.” 
But all is not lost; for when Mr. Haweis de- 
scends to the streets he has much to say about 
“ Ballad-mongers, one-eyed harpists, asthmatic 
flute-players, organ grinders, and the brass and 
other bands from ‘Vaterland.’” There is some 
hope for us yet, seeing that German bands 
gain attention from the passers-by in the streets ; 
and on this fact Mr. Haweis observes 

“ A taste for penny ices proves that the common 
people have a glimmering of the strawberry creams 
which Mr. Gunter prepares for sixpence ; and the 
frequent consumption of ginger-pop and calves’ 
head broth indicates a confirmed, though it may 
be hopeless, passion for champagne and turtle-soup.” 

The English young lady who does not take 
her walks in the streets is, unfortunately, with- 
out this chance of musical education: her sing- 
ing of an English song we find thus described: 

“She usually accompanies herself: she dabbles 
about the keys, and strikes a chord at the end of 
her song, always cutting out the closing bars, as 
not of the voice, voicey ; but the room listens, and 
the room applauds. The maiden is happy; and 
Mamma thinks she requires no more singing- 
lessons.” 

In language of this kind does Mr. Haweis 
fill 574 pages with stale information, gathered 
from books that are at everybody’s hand, and 
fiscussed in such a rough and rollicking fashion 
as to prove repulsive to the well-informed 
reader, and especially offensive to the right- 
minded artist or amateur. 

Our author devotes very few pages to the 
subject which, as a clergyman and a scholar, 
he was especially bound to treat—the marriage 











of music with worship. We shall not follow 
Mr. Haweis into his dissertation upon the 
Cathedral services. He is mistaken in supposing 
that the present musical movement is in their 
favour ; it is the other way; it is for congre- 
gational music. His delusions with regard to 
Church music are astounding. ‘“ Modern 
music,” he says, “is the last great legacy which 
Rome has left the world.” “The Roman 
monks created modern music.” “At the Re- 
formation music passed from fallen Rome to 
free Germany.” Rome did not create art- 
music, and the Roman monk was not first in 
the field. The Fiemings were before Rome, 
and both Germany and Venice anticipated 
her. Mr. Haweis calculates the Roman period 
as extending from the days of Palestrina to 
those of Pergolesi, and utterly ignores the 
truly great man who made the real advance 
in music outside Rome. The founder of 
all modern music was Alessandro Scarlatti, 
whose compositions were circulated throughout 
Christendom, and made both Handel and 
Bach. Rome shut out the Opera, and hence 
the superiority of the Neapolitan, Venetian, 
and Bolognese schools of music. The author 
has a very strange theory with regard to the 
union of music and words, and also of music 
and the drama. He objects to a song with 
words, for the two together destroy the purity 
of each! Poetry and music, he says, are 
greater alone than in company. The Opera, 
he thinks, is not dependent on poetry, plot, 
or pictures, for we may relish a fine opera 
without knowing its language, its plot, or its 
situations. We can hardly understand such 
dense ignorance on the part of any writer 
professing to treat on the art and morals of 
music. All the delicate structure of modern 
melody owes its origin to the wonderful variety 
of language, rhythms; and the whole of the 
dialectic school of counterpoint,—that of Bach 
and Handel,—is founded on the laws of 
reasoning laid down in treatises on logic for 
the creation of continued and consistent com- 
position. In fact, word-language has, from 
the very beginning of all things, been the 
nursery-mother of sound-language. Mr. Haweis 
is certainly not a tone-poet; he forgets his 
Bible, ignores his classical education, and 
runs counter to the facts of all history and 
the teaching of all musical art. The Opera, 
he says, must die, and, in its place, we shall 
have the Cantata and the Oratorio. But the 
Cantata has been dead many and many a year. 
The Oratorio, he declares, will live “ because 
it does not pretend to reproduce the situation” ; 
and hence, people like to see Mr. Santley as 
Elijah in a tail-coat and white-kid gloves. 
We know that when the Birmingham Com- 
mittee were in treaty with Mendelssohn for 
the ‘Elijah,’ the composer’s reply was, “If 
you have my oratorio, you must have a Pro- 
phet”; nor would he go to Birmingham with- 
out the late Staudigl as Prophet. He had 
stipulated also for Madame Jenny Lind, as 
the Widow and the Angel, and it is well 
known how he mourned over the absence 
of that great operatic prima donna, as well as 
dramatic and artistic singer of sacred music. 
As regards the question of the mise-en- 


scene of an oratorio, let it not be for- 
gotten that the experiment of giving 


‘Israel in Egypt’ with scenery and dresses 
at Covent Garden Theatre, nearly forty years 
since, was a great success as regards the public, 








but was stopped by clerical intervention, 
The Passion-Plays in Bavaria and in Spain 
are an answer to Mr. Haweis’s crotchets, 
What would he say to a ballet being danced 
on the high altar, as is the case on festival 
days in Spain. The author himself refutes hig 
own theory of the “long-tailed coat and the 
white kid gloves,” for in two long descriptions 
of ‘The Messiah’ and the ‘ Elijah,’ penned in 
the style of a New York penny-a-liner, he 
reveals his feelings exactly as he would if he 
were recording a first performance of Verdi’s 
‘Traviata’ or ‘Trovatore.’ For example, on 
the chorus “ He trusted in God” he observes, 
“We are here shown the outside world laugh- 
ing them to scorn, and the vulgar rabble shoot- 
ing out their tongues and mocking Him in 
harsh and abrupt staves of ribald irony ” (there 
is nothing of the kind in this chorus), “till at 
last the disciple who stands by can bear the 
sight no longer: he himself turns away, over- 
come with misery, exclaiming, ‘Thy rebuke 
has broken his heart.’” Of course, the disciple 
never said anything of the kind; it was the 


-Prophet, years and years before, who said this; 


and Mr. Haweis, disregarding his ridiculous 
theory of the mésalliance of words with music, 
and his kid-glove theory, here treats the ora- 
torio of ‘The Messiah’ as if it was an opera, 
and occupies page after page in describing it 
as such, in language which we had imagined 
no clergyman of the English Church would 
willingly adopt. 

The author treats ‘ Elijah’ also as if the 
incidents were presented with all the scenic 
adjuncts. In fact, in the Earthquake Chorus 
we get the stage thunder and lightning; and 
Mr. Haweis altogether abandons his favourite 
theory, which is a pity, for it is about the 
only original idea in this rather bulky volume 
of ‘Music and Morals,’-—we say original, for 
the plan and order of the book is a direct 
imitation of the well-known work of Dr. A. B. 
Marx, published in this country under the 
title of ‘The Music of the Nineteenth Century 
and its Culture.’ Dr. Marx commences his 
treatise with the sensuous, physiological or emo- 
tional nature of music; so does Mr. Haweis. Dr. 
Marx passes on to the psychological, mental, 
reflective and defined emotional state of music; 
so does Mr. Haweis. Dr. Marx follows with 
the zsthetic biography of Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn ; 
so does Mr. Haweis. Dr. Marx reviews the 
history of the orchestra, and that of the piano ; 
so does Mr. Haweis. The latter, being a clergy- 
man, might have added a chapter on organs 
and organ-music, such music having in past 
days been intimately connected with morals; 
but being a fanatic for bells, Mr. Haweis fills 
up seventy pages of his book with remarks 
upon chimes and clappers. Dr. Marx proceeds 
to sum up the state of music in this cen- 
tury with regard to professors and amateurs, 
vocal societies, social music, the people, the 
opera of the future, and even descends to “open- 
air performances”; Mr. Haweis does the same, 
concluding with “vocal street music, ballad- 
singers male and female, blind singers and 
nigger melodists.” Dr. Marx’s volume is the 
work of a scholar, musician and a philosopher, 
well versed in the theories of Kant and Hegel. 
There is scarcely a page by Mr. Haweis in 


which we are not tempted to exclaim “Ne 7 


sutor ultra crepidam.” ‘The shoe” of Mr. 
Haweis is or ought to be the Church, and the 
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“Jast” his congregation, and the right con- 
sideration of music in his mind ought to be, 
“ How can I make music a joy to my flock?” 
Mr. Haweis expresses his obligations to the 
modern works by Bombet, Clément, Fétis, 
Hellborn, Hullah, Nohl, George Sand, Schoel- 
cher, Liszt, Fleischer, and others, but he omits 
the name of Dr. Marx, to whom he is so largely 
indebted, and also that of Mr. Ruskin, to 
whom he occasionally refers in the body of 
his book. 

The author has not profited by his reading, 
or he would not have sneered at the Mass ; 
Handel, he says, avoided it ; but he did not 
set it here, because we never had music to the 
Communion, Creed, or Gloria. The Lutheraus 
have the Mass in their Office-book, and Bach 
set it again and again ; but of Bach’s ‘ Passione,’ 
Mr. Haweis says that it is didactic and mono- 
tonous. There is an allusion to our orchestral 
players which is exceedingly unfair. Because 
one or two violinists forgot themselves at a re- 
hearsal of the Philharmonic Society some years 
since when Mendelssohn was present, Mr. Haweis 
asserts that our instrumentalists thought him 
an “upstart.” Now, the rudeness of the fiddlers 
in question was warmly resented by their com- 
rades in the orchestra, and, but for the inter- 
cession of Mendelssohn, they would have been 
dismissed. Since Sir Michael Costa has been 
in this country, the moral effect of his discipline 
has much improved the status of the hard- 
worked, ill-paid orchestral players, many of 
whom are men of classical attainments, and their 
conduct in the discharge of their duties can 
be commended as an example to the followers 
of any profession. 

Of Mr. Haweis’s Introduction, in which he 
treats of the foundation and elements of music 
and its true end in this world, we say nothing, 
for we can make nothing out of it. He would 
have done better on this point to have stuck to 
Dr. Marx, who puts forth the moral view, and to 
Mr. Ruskin, who puts forth the religious view. 
Mr. Haweis maintains there is no music in 
nature—none in the heavens or the waters, the 
stars and the winds, the fire and the heat, the 
seas and the floods; he even quarrels with 
the birds of the air: for “the much-extolled 
note of the lark” is only pleasant because the 
singer is out of sight; and it can be “ exactly 
imitated with a whistle in a tuinbler of water.” 
The nightingale song he declares to be “a not 
unpleasantly loud whistle”; but if we could 
but see the bird “his performance would be 
dull, monotonous, and unmeaning.” What 
an ear for music the author must have! He 
is about the last man that ought to record his 
opinion about music, seeing that he has no 
sympathy for natural sounds. We cannot 
accept, and the musical world will not endorse, 
his opinions on the leaders of the musical 
movement in this country. His notions are 
confined within too narrow a circle. A 
writer who knows so little of music as to 
declare that the celebrated Moonlight Scene in 
the opera of Weber's ‘Der Freischiitz’ is the 
“ Mermaid’s song” in ‘ Oberon,’ and who builds 
up a long, dreary, and pretentiously zsthetical 
description of the Mermaid transformed into 
the Agatha of the Wild Huntsman, is, assuredly, 
in no situation to animadvert upon operas, 
their music, their conductors, or their modes 
of performance. We cannot imagine, for our 
part, why he should have written the book at 
all. Neither “ Music” nor “ Morals” will in the 





slightest degree be advanced by this eccentric 
volume. 








GAIETY THEATRE. 


‘“‘THEsPIs” was never selected as the title-part 
of a play, until Mr. W. S. Gilbert, last Tuesday 
night, introduced him in the person of Mr. Toole, 
associated with a secondary name, ‘The God's 
Grown Old.” An author named Kelly, who pro- 
duced a comedy, ‘ Word to the Wise,’ at Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1770, published a poem entitled 
‘Thespis’ in 1766, which was a scurrilous attack 
on the Drury Lane troupe of that year, and he 
followed it up by a second part of ‘ Thespis,’ 
in 1767, paying the Covent Garden company 
compliments equally as gross and personal. We 
need scarcely add that Kelly had to go down 
on his knees to beg the pardon of the artists he 
had vilified, before his play was acted. We have 
Horace’s authority for the doings of Thespis :— 

Ignotum tragic genus invenisse Camene 

Dicitur et plaustris vexisse potémata Thespis, 

Que canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora. 
Mr. John Hollingshead scornstosupply Thespis with 
travelling vans, movable stages, and hanging scenery, 
but he puts the pencil of Mr. Gordon in requisition, 
who has depicted the ruined Temple of the Gods 
on Mount Olympus, in one act, while in the 
next part we have the Temple restored. Then 
the wandering Thespians, who indulge in a picnic 
on Mount Olympus, with lobster salad and cham- 
pagne, and who in gorgeous dresses afford no notion 
of the race of strolling-players, do not precisely 
realize the notions of Solon. According to Plu- 
tarch, Solon disapproved of the lies of Thespis 
although uttered in joke, as he contended these were 
“poison in jest,” calculated to corrupt society. There 
is not the slightest danger to be apprehended from 
the dialogue of Mr. W.S. Gilbert, for it is innocent 
and innoxious; those who expected a smart in- 
terchange of wit, satire, irony, and repartee in the 
conferences between the heathen gods and the Thes- 
pians, when the agreement is made that the former 
senile rulers are to be superseded by the artists 
who are to govern the world for a year, were dis- 
appointed. There were but few points made, for 
the actors and actresses seem to have imbibed the 
senility and puerility of the gods and goddesses. 
What movement there is in this “original grotesque 
opera,” must be found in the quicksilver action of 
Miss E. Farren as Mercury. Mr. Toole is no more 
Thespis than he was Michael Garner in Mr. Byroy’s 
piece, which preceded the mythological extrava- 
ganza—he is what he always is, Mr. Toole pur et 
simple; full of fun, which never fails to be infec- 
tious, but he has no power of creating a character. 
It is possible that Mr. Toole spoke more from 
impulse than from Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s text ; but 
even if we allow for this drawback, the dialogue 
was, on the whole, dull and dreary, and not even 
the mild joke of Bacchus, who, as a wine-grower, 
converts the grapes into ginger-beer, could rouse 
the temperament of the audience. The cleverest 
hits of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert are in the Patter Songs 
assigned to Mr. Toole and Miss E. Farren, and both 
were encored. The music, arranged and composed 
by Mr. A. S. Sullivan (the first verb was 
not in the bills as it ought to have been), 
shows that this very clever young musician is 
right in taking to the composition of comic 
opera. His music is thoroughly tuneful, and his 
orchestral undercurrent is skilful and piquant. 
Mr. Sullivan can more than hold his own against’ 
his “Gaiety” predecessors, M. Offenbach, M. 
Hervé, and M. Ewile Jonas, forhis vivacious strains 
do not descend to extravagance. His singers, Mdlle. 
Clary, Miss Constance Loseby, and Miss Annie 
Tremaine, did their best, and, if their intonation 
had been more sure and safe, they would have left 
little to desire as regards expression. Having no 
copy of the words, which the vocalists (except Miss 
Farren and Mr. Toole) pronounced so indistinctly, 
we cannot cite any numbers, except the one 
sung by Madlle. Clary, in the second act, a duet 
between her and Miss Loseby, and one between 
the latter and Miss A. Tremaine, and a very well 
written song given by Mr. J. G. Taylor. It will be 





readily guessed from our notice, that ‘Thespis’ will 
have the ordinary run of a Christmas piece, but 
is not likely to hold a place in the permanent 
répertoire. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


‘Buve Bearp,’ for the hundredth time, again 
appears in a pantomimic garb. Need it be added 
that owing to the tact and taste of Mr. A. Harris, 
the spectacular and ballet arrangements are so 
excellent that even the point and piquancy of Mr. 
Byron’s dialogue must prove but the second 
attraction. Mr. Betjeman has arranged the music, 
and has performed his task with more than ordinary 
skillin the adaptation of occasional themes. The pro- 
cessional attractions include cavalry of giraffes, a 
white elephant, escort of dwarfs, a body of Amazons, 
&c. There is an agile monkey in Mr. Delavanti ; 
there are four peculiarly grotesque dancers in the 
French “Clodoche” quartet party ; there are smart 
and lively pantomimists in the Forest Family 
(father and two sons), Messrs. C. Brown and Paulo, 
Malle. Mercedes, Miss Charlotte, &c. ; and, above 
all, there is a Transformation-scene, from willows 
to a lake with a crescent moon, and a bevy of 
water-nymphs, odalesques, &c. ‘ Blue Beard’ was 
a success, 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue veteran author, Mr. Planché, has come out 
with pristine power in his ‘King Christmas: a 
Fancy-Full Morality.’ It is a truly seasonable 
piece, comprising all those social references which 
come upon the memory year after year with such 
singular force. Mr. Plancké has turned to the best 
account the abilities of the small but compact 
body of artists under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed. The lady so long known as Miss 
Priscilla Horton is no longer the Ariel of the 
Macready days, but her matured powers enable 
her to assume a variety of characters, giving to 
each a marked physiognomy. She is well supported 
by Miss Fanny Holland, with her sympathetic voice, 
Mr. A. Cecil, Mr. A. Reed, and the great drawing- 
room actor and buffo singer of the day, Mr. Corney 
Grain. Mr. O’Connor, the scenic artist, supplies a 
well-painted drawing-room scene. Mr. J. W. Elliott 
has arranged the music, availing himself skilfully 
of subjects well calculated to show off the singers, 
Mr. Corney Grain has introduced a new and 
capital song, ‘ Home for the Holidays.’ 








‘HOME, SWEET HOME !’ 


WE have been favoured with a copy of a letter 
addressed by the late Sir Henry Bishop to Miss 
Whitnall (now Mrs. Scarisbrick), a professor of 
singing at Liverpool. 

“London, 13, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, 
Sept. 17, 1849. 

“Dear Madam,—I have very little to say in 
answer to your inquiry respecting ‘Home, Sweet 
Home!’ It was first sung by Miss M. Tree, in my 
opera of ‘Clari,’ and sung by her with a degree 
of pathos and intense expression which I have 
never heard equalled! Indeed, it was the perfec- 
tion of true English ballad singing. 

“Some few years afterwards I was teaching that 
song to a young Italian lady residing with Madame 
Pasta, and Pasta expressed great admiration of it ; 
saying, she wished also to learn it, as she was very 
desirous of singing some English songs. At that 
time Donizetti was writing his ‘Anna Bolena,’ in 
Italy, for Pasta, and I have good reason to believe 
that Pasta, on her return to Italy, gave Donizetti 
the song, and requested him to introduce it in his 
opera. This accounts for a part of the melody being 
in the opera of ‘ Anna Bolena,’ though without any 
sort of acknowledgment from Donizetti. 

“T should have answered you letter earlier than 
this, but that being from home it did not reach me 
in time to do so. 

“ Believe me to remain yours truly, 
(Signed) “ Henry R. Bisnor.” 
* Miss Whitnall.” 
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Musical Cassip. 


Two artists, who appeared for the first time in 
Exeter Hall at the performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, on the 22nd inst., 
under Sir Michael Costa’s direction, had a decided 
success ; one was Miss Enriquez, who sang the con- 
tralto part, and the other Signor Agnesi, who at a 
short notice undertook the music of the bass. He was 
to repeat the performance at last night’s execution 
(the 29th inst.), when Madame Cora de Wilhorst 
was to replace Madame Sherrington, and Miss 
Julia Elton Miss Enriquez. Mr. Vernon Rigby was 
the tenor both on the 22nd and 29th. Handel’s 
oratorio, ‘Deborah’ is in preparation, and will be 
given in the course of the next month. 

Mr. J. Boosey announces the sixth series of 
“The London Ballad Concerts,” which will be 
commenced next Wednesday. 


Tue Monday Popular Concerts will be resumed 
on the 8th proximo. 


As Mr. J. Goss has announced his intention 
of resigning the post of organist in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, after a service of thirty-three years, having 
been the successor to his teacher, Mr. Thomas 
Attwood (pupil of Mozart), it is to be hoped that a 
thorough reform will take place in the musical ser- 
vices, which have been most discreditable of late 
years. Whether sufficient power will be vested 
in the musician who may be appointed to succeed 
Mr. Goss, whether the Precentor will exercise 
greater influence, or whether the Dean and Chapter 
will actively intervene, to secure the efficiency of 
the choir, is of little moment. These officials must 
arrange their special privileges themselves, but the 
congregation of the metropolitan Cathedral has the 
right to claim efficiency in the vocal department. 


THE inauguration of the statue to Schubert in 
Vienna, the works for which have been commenced, 
will take place, it is expected, in May, 1872, when 
a musical festival in his honour will be given. 

A prosect to erect another Grand Opera-house in 
Berlin is afloat, the capital to be raised in shares. 


Tue Turin Royal Opera-house was opened on 
the 24th inst. The company include the names of 
Mesdames Galletti- Granoli, Baratti, Brambilla, 
Signori D’Antoni, Vicentelli, Junca, and Bar- 
beratz. 

Tue Ménestral and the Revue et Gazette Musicale 
de Paris both protest strongly against the manner 
in which French authors and composers are treated 
in London. Their special complaint is directed 
against the piracy of ‘Génévieve de Brabant, 
recently produced at the Islington Philharmonic 
Theatre. Equal indignation is expressed at 
managerial conduct in St. Petersburg. The 
French journalists affirm that the registration of 
works to secure copyright here is compli- 
cated, and because the translations have not been 
made within the proper period, the authors are 
deprived -of their rights. It was never contem- 
plated in the international treaties that equity 
was to be set aside by quibbles or details. It is 
contended that there ought to be one universal law 
securing copyright without preliminary forms, 

Tue ‘Cinderella’ of Mr. Alfred Thomas, with 
music by M. E. Jonas, originally produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, has been adapted for the Athénée 
in Paris, under the title of ‘ Javotte,’ and has been 
successful. The chief characters are sustained by 
Madame Ugalde (the Prince), Mdlle. Douan 
(Javotte), M Peters (Chamberlain), M. Aujac 
(Nick), and M. Audrand (Tom). The Parisian 
critics seem to be at a loss how to characterize the 
music—whether it ought to be regarded as comic 
opera or opera-buffa; and with respect to the 
libretto, they do not precisely comprehend the 
“gestes particuliers 4 John Bull.” Another im- 

tation from London is the ‘New Aladin’ of 

fr. Alfred Thompson, with the music of M. Hervé. 
It looks as if the French were turning the tables 
on us, and the phrase in Paris will in future be, 
“Taken from the English.” 


Mvcu praise is bestowed by the Paris critics 
on a ‘Chorus of Nymphs, by M. Ambroise 








Thomas, which was encored at two Conservatoire 
Concerts. 

MEYERBEER’S ‘Prophéte’ has been revived at 
the Grand Opéra in Paris, with Mesdames R. 
Block, Mauduit, MM. Villaret, Battaille, Ponsard, 
Grisy, and Gaspard in the principal parts. 

MapAME Parti appeared in St. Petersburg on 
the 11th inst. as Lucia, and was recalled thirty-two 
times. Russian fwrore is more ardent, it appears, 
than even that of the sunny South. 

Herr Wacner’s ‘ Lohengrin’ has reached Flo- 
rence, after its success in Bologna, the operatic 
company of which, with the conductor, Signor 
Mariani, arrived in Florence, despite a heavy fall 
of snow, in time to execute the work on the 7th 
inst. Not a seat was vacant, although the prices 
had been considerably raised. The King of Italy 
was present. The Florentines were as enthusiastic 
as the Bolognese, and ‘ Lohengrin’ was as trium- 
phant as at Bologna. 





DRAMA 
ee ee 
LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. 
Bateman.—EVERY EVENING, at 7, ‘MY TURN NEXT.’ Mr. 


George Belmore.—At 8, the New Drama, ‘THE BELLS.’ Messrs. 
Henry Irving, H. Crellin; Mesdames G. Pauncefort, Fanny Heywood. 
Trying, Gaston Murray, and Addisca.—Dox-Oflice open dally from Tea 
till Five. 

Lady Jane Grey. Inez; or, the Bride of Por- 
tugal. By Ross Neil. (Ellis & Green.) 
OF the two tragedies which Mr. Neil’s volume 
contains, the latter only has dramatic motive. 
The story of Lady Jane Grey suggested to 
towe a tragedy which obtained some vogue 
in those formal days when pompous inflation 
passed for poetry and Melpomene seemed to 
be perpetually following a hearse in a mourning 
coach and six. No drama, however, on the 
theme of Suffolk’s virtuous and hapless daugh- 
ter, if we except this play of Rowe’s, seems to 
have held even briefly the attention of the 
public ; and for the sufficient reason that the 
story of a pure and resigned victim is, in its 
very nature, undramatic. Leaving out of con- 
sideration such tragedies as the ‘ Antigone’ 
and the ‘Alcestis,’ which have few principles 
of dramatic effect analogous to those of the 
Modern Drama, it may be noticed that both 
Corneille and Massinger, though putting forth 
their highest powers in the delineation of 
saintly heroines, have failed to gain for them 
popularity on the stage. The truth is, that 
martyrs and resigned victims, however touching 
their stories may be in short poems, do not 
furnish that antagonism which is necessary in 
dramatic poetry both to the reader and the 
spectator. Thus, the Lady Jane Grey of Mr. 
Neil, though she often wins our sympathy, 
fails to excite the suspense proper to a dra- 
matic heroine ; nor does she afford any of those 
striking revelations of our nature which, struck 
out by the conflict of feelings, form the very 

essence of tragedy. 

In ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ therefore, it is less the 
fault of Mr. Ross Neil than of his subject that 
he does not enchain our interest. His work 
indeed has considerable merit; his plan is 
clearly laid out; the motives of action are 
well defined, and the characters.are consistently, 
though somewhat coldly, portrayed. For a 
certain frigidity of tone, the moral unattractive- 
ness of many of his characters may partly 
account. It is impossible to sympathize with 
Northumberland and Suffolk in their guilty 
plot; it is impossible to sympathize with the 
ambition of Dudley, which, for purposes of 
dramatic interest, might, with no violence to 
history, have been here more thoroughly iden- 











tified with love for his wife ; and, finally, it is 
impossible to sympathize with the just cause 
of Mary, the conscientious bigot. So far then 
as the first tragedy in his book is concerned, 
it must be said that Mr. Neil has comparatively 
wasted many good qualities on an ungrateful 
theme. 

In his second tragedy, ‘Inez,’ on the other 
hand, he has nearly all the advantages which 
romance of story can bestow. It is strange 
indeed that the ill-starred love of Inez de 
Castro, married secretly to Pedro, heir to the 
Portuguese throne, should not have been seized 
upon by imaginative writers. With the excep- 
tion, however, of Camoens, in ‘The Lusiad,’ 
and our own Landor, we can recall no poet of 
eminence who has turned to account this stirring 
and pathetic episode in history. In dealing 
with the tale of the comparatively lowly wife 
who, standing as the type of human affection 
between her royal husband and the schemes of 
Statecraft, is pitilessly crushed, Mr. Neil, though 
once or twice he suffers his story to lag, displays 
much constructive skill, discrimination of cha- 
racter, and power of representing emotion. 
Up to a certain point, indeed, and that a high 
one, his work is so good as to make us long 
that it had passed that great boundary-line 
which separates all that can be attained by study 
and intellect from all that is conferred by the 
power we call genius—the power to apprehend 
and express our nature intuitively. As an 
example at once of Mr. Neil’s capacities and 
shortcomings, we quote the scene in which, by 
the threat of forcing upon Inezanother husband, 
Gonzalez, the King’s Minister, compels her to 
drain the cup which she rightly suspects to be 
poisoned. It may be observed parenthetically 
that the death of Inez was really due, not to 
poison, but to the dagger :— 

GonZALez. You will not drink ? :Then since it seems 
you prize 
Your lord so little, shall I send you him 
Whom I have chosen for your second love ? 
Lo, I will fetch him straight—I warrant you 
His wooing will be short. 
INEZ. Stay, I will drink, 
Drink all, e’en to the dregs. Pedro, to thee! [ Drinks, 
Gon. Why, this is well done. Now do I believe 
Thou hadst thy Pedro dear. 

INEZ. See, I live: still, 
As scarce I thought to do, but know thou this, 
That though from out that cup I had seen death 
With black and empty sockets stare at me, 
I had drunk the latest drop as now I have 
Sooner than err against my wedded lord 
In smallest word or thought. 

Gon. Ay, thou hast proved 
Thy love right bravely. So.I will not now 
Torment thee longer ; thou hast earned thy peace 
And straight:thou shalt enjoy it, vexed no more 
By my poor presence. Lady, fare you well ; 
T am sorry that you have not seen it fit 
To take the proffered grace, for not again 
Shall I have power to show it. 

Inez. I have chosen, 
And of my choice think not that words of thine 
Shall make me e’er repent. [Zxit GonzaLEez. Thunder, 

What chill is this 

That creeps through all my blood, as ’twould congeal 
The marrow of my bones? What have I done? i 
And yet what other could Ido? Cold! cold !— 
How! fool, thou fearest ? and whatshouldst thou fear? 
Death ? mis’ry fears not death ; what can death do 
That I should fear him for? I am a pris’ner, 
And death would set me free. Let him take all— 
I have nought to lose save life. Ah! but to live 
Means hope to see my Pedro ence again, 
Means hope to hear that dear voice speak, and say 
It was a lie they told me. Ay, a lie— 
Past doubt—I know—I feel—a lie—what else ? 
And yet to hear him say it, ’twere to me 
More sweet than angels’ minstrelsy, so sweet 
That only for the hope to bear it once 
I were content to bear the load of life 
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Within these walls abhorred, until they fell 
In hoary ruin round me. Then I pray 
Ye kind Heav'ns, let me not die yet—not yet. 
Take thought how young I am before you strike, 
‘And to myself made precious by his love. — 
Still cold! ay, still—and almost I could think 
Mine eyes grow dim. Tush, this is nothing more 
Than fear’s delirium, or say not fear, 
But rather shiv’ring cowardice, that quails 
To hear its own heart beating. What although 
That man were twice the traitor that I deem ? 
He could not give it me so smilingly 
If ’twere the thing I fear—nay, that is sure. 
And yet—and yet—if not, how doth he look 
To have me punished? something he will do— : 
Perchance then something worse. What was’t he said 
That made me drink? that he would hither send —— 
O rather thousand deaths more horrible 
Than nightmare ever imaged. If "twere so! 
Tf twere! O whither shall I fly? Alas! 
But Heav’n will have more mercy. Hark! a sound! 
What! there again—a step—near and more near-— 
Where shall I hide? what shall I do? ; 
{Looks wildly round, but, seeing no escape, sinks 
down, covering her face. 
O nought 
But wait, and pray to death to take me first. 

That there is a large measure of truth and 
intensity in this passage is not to be disputed, 
but the feeling evinced, however real, wants 
the light of imagination to make it salient and 
suggestive. Though it has the merit of being 
the kind of thing that a woman would utter 
in the circumstances of Inez, it has none of 
those illuminating flashes that lay bare the 
depths of the soul and make us see its divinity 
in its pain. Pedro’s utterances again are 
eloquent and fervid, but they are often rather 
the description of feeling than its embodiment. 
We miss, as a rule, those seemingly uncon- 
scious revelations of mental states in which 


dramatic power is chiefly shown. Here, how- 
ever, is such an instance. The king resolves 
to snatch Pedro from his wife. A lady at 


Court relates to Pedro in the king’s presence 
his skill in piercing a bird with his arrow, and 
describes the desolation of the mate on return- 
ing to the nest. Pedro, applying the incident 
to his own circumstances, dramatically ex- 
claims— 
In truth rare sport ! 
And was there then no other arrow left? 

We have an example of similar psychological 
truth when the king, jealous of his authority, 
hearing his minister unconsciously speculate 
upon the possible turn of affairs in a future 
reign, interrupts him thus :— 

Ha! Do you look 
So far before—to what time he and she 
Sit king and queen together ? You are wise. 

Pages of rhetoric are not worth a few touches 
of this kind. It is because Mr. Neil can give 
them that we regret they are not given 
more frequently. His treatment of natural 
beauty is analogous to his treatment of human 
character. In his descriptions there is a good 
deal that is pleasing—less than we desire of 
what is special in painting, and of that best 
realism which is all the more true in effect, 
because coloured by imagination. An extract 
will illustrate our meaning :— 

Gon. Twas thus. 
Following his highness, with due space between, 

My messenger sped onward till he came 

To where the woods upon the mountain-side 

Let down their shaggy fringes on the lap 

Of the smooth upward-sloping pasture-lands. 
There looked he to have rest, but ’twas not so. 
The prince kept on his way ; the quiv’ring shade 
That panting lay upon the grassy knolls 
And ancient moss clad roots, the lazy hum 
Of the gorged bee, half sleeping at his work, 
The trickle of the summer-parchtd brook, 
The balmy air that seemed as though it breathed 








The breath of flowers it had but newly kissed— 
All wooed him vainly, and with eager steps, 
As one who by some strong desire is spurred, 
Onward he went and upward, holding still 

So equal and unwavering a path 

Among the woody tangle that it seemed 

His way must be familiar. 

Kine. Well? 

Gon. At last— 
The prince and he that followed being come 
To where the trees began as ’twere to climb 
The shoulder of the hill, and flick’ring leaves 
Gave glimpses of the far-off glitt’ring sea— 

A wall as of a garden blocked the path, 

But turned not back the prince, who straight unlocked 
With ready key a door, and so passed in, 

And then again the key went grating round. 
The other waited long, but heard not aught 

Save rustle of the leaves and chirp of birds 

That seemed to hush the silence, nor aught saw 
Save a blue breath of smoke that rose from midst 
The garden trees as from a dwellivg there ; 
Then, following round the wall in hope to. spy 
Another way to enter, did but find 

The same closed door again, and wearied out 
With waiting came away. Sir, this is all. 

The merit of this description arises from the 
writer's power to bestow in a measure indivi- 
dual touches; its failure to reach absolute 
reality is due to a limitation of that power. He 
errs in degree, not in kind. With more glow of 
feeling and more distinctness of detail, what is 
now general painting might have been parti- 
cular realization. It must be remembered, 
however, that we are testing Mr. Neil’s work 
by a high standard. Notwithstanding the ex- 
ceptions taken, his two tragedies are superior 
to anything that has lately appeared in the 
shape of dramatic literature. ‘Inez,’ especially, 
may be commended not only for the power of 
characterization which it displays, but for its 
grace of diction and, taken as a whole, for the 
sustained interest of its story. 








CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Curistmas has brought this year few novelties 
that do not belong to the pantomimic or specta- 
cular entertainments always associated with its 
arrival. At many West-End theatres no change 
whatever has been made in the programme. So 
great is now the competition among the thirty 
or more houses that bid for public favour, managers 
seek to avoid the formidable rivalry of Boxing- 
Night, and produce their more serious works in 
anticipation of Christmas. Pantomime this year 
holds sway at three Western and almost all the 
Eastern, transpontine, or outlying houses. 

‘Tom Thumb; or, Harlequin King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table,’ is the subject 
chosen by Mr. E. L. Blanchard for the pantomime 
at Drury Lang, which is the twenty-second the 
same writer has contributed to that house. It 
burlesques amusingly the legend of the Arthurian 
Court, making the pursuit and recovery of Tom 
Thumb, the famous hero of nursery legends, the 
principal object of knightly guest and adven- 
turer. The talent of the Vokes family, one of 
whose number is, perhaps, the strangest contor- 
tionest ever seen, contributes much to the drollery 
of the introduction and of the pantomime proper. 
In addition to the Transformation-scene, in which 
some ingenious effects are introduced, a pretty 
Watteau-like scene is given, entitled “ The Garden 
of Dainty Devices.” 

At the Princess’s, a pantomime, by the Brothers 
Grinn, entitled ‘Harlequin Little Dicky Dilver, 
with his Stick of Silver; or, Prince Pretty-boy and 
the Three Comical Kings, has been given. Miss 
Caroline Parkes and Miss Hudspeth act in it with 
much spirit, and Mr. F. Lloyds supplies some 
scenery of great brilliancy.—‘ Little Snowwhite,’ 
an extravaganza, by Mr. C. Millward, has been 
played at the ADELPHI, Mrs. John Wood, formerly 
of the St. James’s Theatre, appearing as the heroine, 
Mrs. A. Mellon as Prince Goldenheart, and Mr. 
Calhaem as King Kokahoop.— A new farce, by 








Mr. Wybert Reeve, entitled ‘Never Reckon your 
Chickens before they’re Hatched,’ prefaced, at the 
Otympic, the sixty-third performance of ‘The 
Woman in White.’ A comic ballet, called ‘The 
Misadventures of a Barber,’ concluded the enter- 
tainment.— The Srranp burlesque was played 
the previous week. Its title is ‘Arion; or, 
the Story of a Lyre.’— At the Sranparp the 
pantomime is of unusual splendour, its subject 
being ‘Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp.’ Its 
principal feature is a ballet, which introduces a 
very large number of dancers, clad in sufficiently 
_— attire. The Transformation-scene of the 

ome of the Butterflies is very gay and attractive. 
—Mr. Alfred Crowquill has supplied to the SurREY 
‘The King of the Peacocks; or, Harlequin Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground and the Queen Barley-Sugar.’— 
‘Lady Godiva ; or, St. George and the Dragon,’ is 
the subject of the pantomime at AstLey’s—That 
at SapLer’s WELLS is ‘Old Mother Hubbard.’— 
‘The House that Jack Built’ forms the theme of 
the Christmas piece at the ALFRED Theatre.— 
That at the Grectan is made to afford opportunity 
for Mr. George Conquest’s remarkable feats of 
agility, and is entitled ‘Zig-Zag the Crooked; or, 
Harlequin White Cat, the King and the Pretty 
Princess.’—The New Vicrorta Pauace Theatre, 
as the house is called Mr. Cave has erected upon 
the site formerly occupied by the Victoria, and 
before that by the Coburg, has given ‘The Bronze 
Horse ; or, Harlequin Sly Sultan, the Pert 
Princess, and the Mystic Magi and the Fascinating 
Fays of Fairyland.’—A new farce constitutes the 
only novelty at the Paituarmonic.—The East 
Lonpon Theatre has supplied a pantomime, the 
voluminous title of which is ‘ Little Bo-Peep, who 
Lost her Sheep, and Humpty-Dumpty; or, Harle- 
_ Boy-Blue and the Good Little Woman that 

ived in a Wood.’—At the Brrrann1,, the subject 
of the entertainment is ‘The Old Man and the 
Ass ; or, Robin Redbreast and his Eleven Hungry 
Brothers’; and at the Paviioy, ‘ Harlequin Rip 
Van Winkle; or, Cease, Rude Boreas! and the 
Demon Slumber of Twenty Years.’ 





COURT THEATRE. 
In spite of the almost inevitable failure which 
attends any attempt to dramatize a work of the 
late Mr. Dickens, we have of late been called upon 
to chronicle several efforts in this direction, all of 
which have, as usual, proved more or less abortive. 
The latest on the list is a drama by Mr. Daly Bese- 
meres, founded upon a portion of ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by,’ entitled ‘ Dotheboys Hall, which was produced 
at the Court Theatre on Boxing-Night. Mr. Bese- 
meres, if we mistake not, achieved a certain success 
some years ago as a writer of comedy, but this, his 
last work, will scarcely lend additional lustre to his 
reputation. The play is divided into three acts, 
each of them consisting of three scenes, and pro- 
fesses to embrace the entire episode relating to the 
Yorkshire school. In scene the first we are given 
the incidents of the fifth chapter, with Mr. Squeers 
and his little boys at the Saracen’s Head awaiting 
the departure of the coach, the introduction of 
Squeers to Nicholas, and the departure for Greta 
Bridge; whilst the remainder of the act is devoted 
to Dotheboys Hall, concluding with the flight of 
Smike. In the second act we have Miss Squeers’s 
tea-party, Smike’s return, and the punishment of 
nae by Nicholas. The action of the third act 
takes place in Mrs. Nickleby’s room in London, 
all the characters wandering in and out in a free- 
and-easy fashion, which tends to prove that the 
proverb of an Englishman’s house being his castle 
should be added to Charles Lamb’s list of “ popu- 
lar fallacies.” Smike lies on a sofa and prepares to 
die, when a mysterious person called Brooker, who 
has been skulking about the stage throughout the 
piece glowering at each separate character by turns, 
enters the chamber, unannounced, and informs 
Ralph Nickleby that the dying boy is no other 
than his own son. With Smike’s death the piece 
is brought to a conclusion. 
The incidents which evolve one from another 
with such consummate art under the hand of the 
great novelist, are here abruptly packed together, 
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with an effect sometimes bewildering and generally 
absurd. For example, in the second scene of the 
first act we are introduced to Smike, cowering over 
his lantern, whilst awaiting the arrival of the 
schoolmaster and his new assistant. In due course 
they arrive, wrapped in great-coat and muffler, 
complaining of the cold. Nicholas, looking round, 
observes, “And so this is Dotheboys Hall?” 
Squeers retires with his wife, leaving Smike and 
Nicholas for the first time alone. Smike, after a 
few words of compassionate inquiry from his com- 

nion, announces that pain and fear must be his 
ot in life. ‘It will be better for you when I am 
gone,” retorts Nicholas, who has but just arrived, 
and has as yet seen nothing of the internal economy 
of the school. It is hard not to resent such a cari- 
cature of Dickens's careful work. One of the 
strongest blemishes in the construction of the play 
consists in the fact that the school from whence it 
gains its name fades out of the story after the 
second act. It is true that we see Miss Squeers, 
who, after listening at keyholes in other people’s 
houses, indulges in an angry tirade which forcibly 
recalls Miss Yellowleaf’s exit in the ‘Bengal Tiger’; 
but of her mother and the breaking up of the 
establishment (with which the drama might have 
so triumphantly concluded) we hear no more. 
Beginning as a farce, the play ends in tragedy. The 
characters are, for the most part, well represented, 
considering the difficulty which necessarily sur- 
rounds the embodiment of shadows of which we 
each form our own ideal. Mr. Righton played 
Squeers well, receiving hisses from the gallery, 
which are the best compliment to the exponent 
of an odious character. The Miss Squeers of Miss 
Brennan was also good, if a trifle exaggerated. 
Mr. Hill was admirable as John Browdie, whilst 
Mr. Markby gave force and colour to the mysterious 
Brooker. Mrs. Squeers is described as being tall, 
with a hoarse voice, “that lady’s humour being 
considered to lie chiefly in retort.” Mrs. Stephens, 
on the other hand, made of hera charming old lady, 
to whose care we would willingly intrust our boys, 
more especially as the urchins whose heads she so 
playfully tapped appeared extremely rosy and well- 
to-do. Mr. A. Wood’s Ralph Niclileby gives 
another proof of this careful actor’s sterling merit. 
Miss Bishop looked charming as Kate Nickleby, 
whilst Miss Rose Coghlan played Tilda Price with 
much spirit. The piece was well received, and is 
probably destined to have a run, 

The after-piece, entitled ‘A Christmas Panto- 
mime, an original extravaganza, is of so extra- 
ordinary a nature as to defy criticism. Suffice it 
to say, that there are six doors through which the 
six characters rush at’ intervals, falling over each 
other, and the chairs and tables, and robbing each 
other of hats and umbrellas. One of the characters, 
pluyed by Mr. Belford, happens to mention the 
fact that he is a literary person, and engaged upon 
a pantomime for a leading theatre. The trifle 
appears to have no plot. 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 

‘Les Granpes Demorsettes’ of M. Edmond 
Gondinet, ‘Le Mari de la Dame de Cheeur’ of 
MM. Bayard and Duvert, and ‘Tromb-al-ca-zar,’ 
the well-known comic opera of M. Offenbach, con- 
stituted the programme on Tuesday night at the 
St. James’s Theatre. Of these pieces two are 
tolerably familiar on the English stage. M. Offen- 
bach’s extravagant story of the misadventures of 
a company of strolling comedians held for some 
weeks possession of the Gaiety, and a version of 
‘Les Grandes Demoiselles’ was played not very 
long ago at the Lyceum. In the piece last named 
the young writer, to whom the Gymnase-Dramatique 
owes so many clever and poetical contributions, 
adopted a new style, and dashed off a humorous 
and satirical sketch of modern manners. A party 
of young girls are collected at the house of their 
grandfather on the occasion of an anticipated 
wedding. Accident first separates them for a while 
from their guardians, then reveals that a suitor, 
concerning whom nothing is known except that he 
is young, noble, and rich, is about to present 
himself. Each feminine bosom beats at the news, 





and each maiden resolves to secure, if possible, the 
prize for herself. Under the conditions of ignorance 
which exist mistakes are to be expected. Labayen, 
a pianoforte-tuner, who arrives, is taken for the 
anticipated suitor, and the “Vicomte” himself, 
a young dandy of the first water, passes for the 
accordeur. Commonplace appearance and manners 
do nothing to disenchant the damsels with Labayen. 
Wealth and social eminence compensate for these 
drawbacks, and attentions are heaped upon the 
happy but bewildered tuner. An opportunity 
to study the manners of the “girl of the period ” 
is afforded the Vicomte by the mistake that is 
made. So profitably is this employed, the young 
man determines on espousing the youngest, who 
is assumably the most innocent of the company. 
As the young lady is already provided with two 
or three lovers, to whom she conveys locks of hair 
in her shuttle-cock, and as the subjects of her 
private study are the naughtiest romances in her 
grandfather's library, it is seen that the domestic 
happiness of the Vicomte is a little uncertain. 
This satire, coarse fundamentally, is delicately 
treated, and the piece is amusing. M. Ravel plays 
the pianoforte-tuner with much spirit. The female 
characters find employment for the entire feminine 
strength of the company. 

‘Le Mari de la Dame de Cheeur’ is also a satire. 
Maquet, the commonplace husband of Ninette, a 
pretty dancer, finds, as it seems, the entire world 
in arms against him to deprive him of his wife. 
Those who push their way most successfully into 
his affections, or simulate the most complete 
devotion to his interests are, of course, the most 
active in pursuit. Ninette herself is prone to 
sentiment, and is disturbed in mind by the notes 
of a clarionet, down which an amorous young 
musician pours nightly his fears and _ hopes. 
Her mother, whose profession a score years 
ago had been the same as her own, believes 
less in midnight melodies as a means for the 
expression of admiration or affection than in more 
substantial and more costly demonstrations. The 
position of Maquet is thus seen to be uncomfort- 
able. He makes an admirable fight of it, however, 
the manner in which he meets stratagem with 
stratagem being exceedingly amusing. In the end 
he wins an apparent victory, but the sound of the 
clarionet interrupts his triumph, and leaves a 
doubt on the audience as to how far it is assumed. 
In Maquet M. Ravel is furnished with a part 
thoroughly suited to him. His comic perplexities 
are admirably mirth-moving. Madame Crosnier 
is also very droll as the practical-minded Lolotte. 





LA COMEDIE FRANGAISE, 

‘CHRISTIANE, the new comedy, in four acts, of 
M. Gondinet, has been successfully produced at 
the Théatre Frangais. The subject of the play is, 
of course, the penalties of adultery, the treatment 
of this hackneyed theme being not unlike that in 
the ‘Filleul de Pompignac.’ Two men—one the 
actual, and the other the legal, father of a young 
girl—are face to face on the subject of her destiny. 
M. Maubray, a banker, whose acknowledged 
daughter Christiane is, knows the secret of her 
birth, and determines to sacrifice her in marriage 
in a manner which shall satisfy at once his dislike 
to her and his interests. Robert Count de Noja 
feels, on the other hand, all a father’s sympathies, 
but is powerless’ to interfere. In an interview 
between the two men the latter, goaded to despera- 
tion, exclaims, ‘‘ Vous savez qu’elle est ma fille.” 
“Dites-le lui donc vous-méme,’ answers the 
imperturbable banker, who, still further to incense 
his opponent, affects a kindness to Christiane he 
does not feel, and claims the affectionate demon- 
strations from which the other, who hungers for 
them, is for ever debarred. Even now the punish- 
ment of the adulterer is not over. He sees him- 
self compelled to quit France for ever, not even 
carrying with him into exile the consolation of 
knowing that to him his daughter owes the con- 
cession, extorted from M. Maubray, that she may 
marry the man of her choice. The situations in 
the piece are good and touching, and the dialogue 
is excellent, its brightness and intellectuality 





being in excess even of its tenderness. Some 
episodical scenes introduced are very gay and 
effective. M. Delaunay was admirable as Rob 
and to him the triumph of the play was largely 
assignable. M. Febvre, as the banker, made also q 
profound impression on the public. Mdlle. Reichem. 
berg played Christiane with much naiveté and 
tenderness. MM. Coquelin, Prudhon, Kime, 
Thiron, and Madame Provost-Ponsin, were also 
among the interpreters of the comedy. Thursday 
in last week, being the birthday of Racine, was 
celebrated by a performance of ‘ Athalie’ and 
‘Les Plaideurs.”’ Some verses, by M. Xavier 
Aubryet, composed for the occasion, were repeated 
by Madame Provost-Ponsin, and were well 
received. 








Dramatic Cosszip. 


Tue ‘ Andria’ of Terence, the first performance 
of which by the Westminster scholars was post- 
poned in consequence of the illness of the Prince 
of Wales, has since been given. Its well-known 
verses were capitally declaimed. It is a pity that 
no effort is made to teach the young actors what 
to do with their arms. The mismanagement of 
these encumbrances of the amateur constituted the 
only drawback from a good and an intelligent 
performance. 


M. Lasicue has written for the Variétés a new 
one-act comedy, the principal part in which will 
be sustained by M. Lesueur. 

A NEw spectacular drama is in preparation for 
the Chatelet. Its author is M. Gondinet. 


WE hear, from Paris, of the death of M. Edouard- 
Louis-Alexandre Brisebarre, well known as a 
dramatic author. M. Brisebarre made his début 
as an actor, but obtained little success. As a 
dramatist he was a constant associate of MM. 
Nus, Anicet-Bourgeois, and Dumanoir, producing, 
alone or in collaboration, considerably over one 
hundred pieces. Among his best-known produc- 
tions are, ‘Pascale et Chambord,’ ‘ Rose Bernard, 
‘Le Tigre du Bengale,’ ‘Les Ménages de Paris, 
a drama, in seven acts; ‘Léonard’ (‘The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man’), and ‘Les Musiciens des Rues’ 
Many of his successes were obtained in drama; 
but his specialty was his command of equivoice 
and every species of comic buffoonery. M. Brise- 
barre was born in Paris, in 1818, and educated at 
the Collége Charlemagne. 


THE new drama of M. Alphonse Daudet, will be 
given at the Ambigu-Comique on the 15th of 
January. Madame Marie-Laurent will play the 
principal réle. Following this piece will come 
a new piece by MM. Léon and France-Beauvallet, 
entitled ‘Les Machabées,’ in which Mdlle. Rousseil 
will re-appear. 

‘La PrincessE Grorce’ of M. Dumas fils has 
been given, with great success, at the Théatre des 
Galeries in Brussels. 


THE death is announced of M. Alexandre Mar¢- 
chal, the doyen of French dramatic authors. 


Ay interesting ceremony took place last week 
at the Thédtre dela Gaité. M. Ballande gave a 
morning performance in honour of the memory of 
Alexandre Dumas. Amongst the pieces given 
were, an act of ‘Antony,’ admirably played by 
Mdlle. Duverger and M. Laferriére ; an act of 
‘Charles VII. chez ses Grands Vassaux,’ in which 
M. Dumaine was much applauded. Mesdames 
Plessis and Marie Laurent, and MM. Mé- 
lingue, Berton, and Dumaine recited some fine 
verses by M. Delair. Afterwards the chief repre- 
sentatives of dramatic art in Paris, with Frédéric 
Lemaitre at their head, placed wreaths on a 
colossal bust of Dumas, the work of M. Mélingue, 
who added the fame of sculptor to that of actor. 


A new drama, by Herr K. Elmar, entitled ‘ Neues 
Freies Biirgerthum,’ was successfully performed 
last month at the Josephstadt-theater of Vienna. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—G. B.—F, B, R.—S. T.—J. A. H.— 
W. R.—received, 





Erratum.—P. 841, col. 2, line 18, for ‘‘ Kerby” read Kirby. 
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MESSRS. BAGSTER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BIBLIA SACRA POLYGLOTTA. Hic. 


i inet:—Prolegomena in Biblia Polyglotta; Biblia 
Liber | comiy editions coleberrima Everardi Van der Hooght, que 
1p. 1705 lucem vidit, punctis vocalibus et accentibus instructa ; 
Versionem Grecam Septuaginta Seniorum, juxta exemplar Vati- 
canum,aCardinali Carafa in lucem emissum ; Novum Testamentum 
Grecum juxta textum, ut aiunt, Receptum ; Biblia Sacra Vulgate 
Fditionis Sixti V. et Clementis V ITT. jussu recognita atque edita ; 
Versionem Anglicanim, se erjornatam; Versionem’ Germanicam 

. Ja indicantibus adornatam; Versio 
lon, Peino Luthero ; Versionem Gallicam a Johanne Frederico 
Ostervald; Versionem Italianam a Giovanni Diodati 3 Versionem 
Hispanicam a Patre Scio; Novum Test a 
Gulielmo Greenfield ; et in Appendice.—Syrorum Novi Testamenti 
Versionem, quam Peschito nuncupant, juxta exemplar Vieunense a 
Johanne Alberto Widmanstadio, a.p. 1555 typis mantatum, Iiteels 
Syriacis atque punctis vocalibus instructam, cumque col atione 
editionis quam Societas ad Biblia Sacra evulganda instituta in 
lucum emisit; Pentateuchum Hebreo-Samaritanum juxta Ken- 
nicotti editionem ; Varias Lectiones in Versionem LXX. exeditione 








Grabii; Lectionis Varietates in Novum Testamentum Grecum, e 
notis Griesbachii ductas. 2 vols. folio. 
Bound in best Roxburghe .. ‘ . £& 80 
- pa Turkey moroce ee 1212 0 
Antique do. tooled .. . 1616 0 


The BIBLE of EVERY LAND. 


Contents:—A History of the Sacred Scriptures in ory Language 
and Dialect into which Translations have been made. Illustrated by 
Specimen portions in Native Characters, Series of Alphabets, Coloured 
Ethnographical Maps, Tables, Indexes, &c. 475 pp. 4to. half bound 
new style, 1. 18. 


THE “ENGLISH HEXAPLA.” 


The GREEK ORIGINAL of the NEW 


TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, with Six Vernacular English 
Versions, arranged in Parallel Columns beneath it. 
The Greek text is printed in the boldest type, and accompanied with 
various readings ‘and collations of different recensions. 
The six Translations and the original Greek are presented to the eye 
at one view; and the whole is preceded by an Introduction full of 
interesting memorials of the translations and the translators. 


The several Versions of the “‘ English Hexapla”’ are— 


4.p. 1°80, WICLIE’S Version—the harbinger of the Reformation. 
A.D. 1534. TYNDALE’S own Revised Edition, printed at Antwerp. 


a.D. 1539. The Version printed under the care of Archbishop 
CRANMER. 

\.pD. 1557. The Translation made and printed by the EXILES at 
GENEVA, during Queer Mary’s reign. 


A.D. 1582. The Version prepared by the POPISH COLLEGE of 
RHEIMS. 
A.D. 1611. Fhe pent Translation, as authorized by King JAMES the 
‘IRST. 
Extra demy 4to. price 27. 28. 
Kept bound in calf, and Turkey morocco, and Russia flexible styles. 
SMALL QUARTO SERIES. 
Uniform for Libraries. 


The OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, 


Hebrew and English, in Parallel Columns. Small 4to. half bound 
in morocco, price 248. (Ready. 


The SEPTUAGINT, with an English 


Version in Parallel Columns, with Notes and Various Readings. 
(Ready. 





4to. half bound, 248. 


The APOCRYPHA, Greek and English, 


in Parallel Columns. 4to. price 78. (Ready. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and 


English, in Parallel Columns, with Various Readings. 4to. half 
bound, 108, (Ready. 


The VULGATE and the DOUAY VER- 


SION, in Parallel Columns. 4to. [Nearly ready. 


The PESCHITO SYRIAC, with a close 


English Translation, in Parallel Columns. 4to, Ln the press. 


The COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIB- 


LICAL. 


Contents :—1. The Commentary : an Exposition of the Old and New 
Testaments in the very Words of Scripture. 2. An Outline of the 
Geography and History of the Nations mentioned in Scripture. 
3. Tables of Measures, Weights, and Coins. 4. An Itinera 
Children of Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. 5. A Chronolo- 
gical Comparative Table of the a aud Prophets of Israel and Judah. 
6. A Chart of the World's History from Adam to the Third Century a v. 
7. A Complete Series of Illustrative Maps. 9. A seme ene Arrange- 
ment of the Uld and New Testaments. 10. An Index to Doctrines and 
Subjects, with numerous Selected Passuges, quoted in full. » 
Index to the Names of Persons mentioned in Scripture. 12. An Index 
tot e Names of Places found in Scripture. 13. The Names, Titles, and 

haracters of Jesus Christ Our Lord, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
methodically arranged. 


Three Volumes, 4to. 


Bound in cloth .. 

Halt bound in russia 

Plain morocco .. oe 
Turkey morvcco tooled _ 
Antique Turkey moroceo, tooled 


sone 
et 


--oce 
ococscse 





The ANALYTICAL HEBREW and 


CHALDEE LEXICON; consisting of an Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment of every Word and Inflexion contained in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, precisely as they occur in the Sacred Text; with a 
Grammatical Analysis of each Word, and Lexicographical Illustra- 
tions of the Meanings. A complete Series of Hebrew and Chaldee 
Paradigms: with Grammatical Remarks and Explanations. By 
Prof. DAVIDSON. 4to. price 2l. 2s. 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW and CHALDEE | 


LEXICON to the OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. ByS. P. 
TREGELLES, LL.D. 4to. price 1. 88. 6d. 


A MANUAL HEBREW - ENGLISH 


LEXICON, Feap. 8vo. price 68. 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 


P d. With a Hebrew Reading-Book. 4to. 





price 108, 


A GRAMMAR of the SAMARITAN 


LANGUAGE. Post 8vo. price 68. 


The HEBREW STUDENT'S MANUAL. 


Small 8vo. half bound, price 14s. 


_APRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR; 


with Progressive Constructive Exercises to every Rule, and a 
Reading-Book. By Dr. WOLFE. Smull 8vo. 68. 


A METHODIZATION of the HEBREW 


VERBS, REGULAR and IRREGULAR, on an Original Plan. 
By the Rey. T. D. GREUG, D.D. Svo. 28. 6d. 


HEADS of HEBREW GRAMMAR; 


containing all the Principles needed by a Learner. By S. P. TRE- 
GELLES, LL.D. Small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


The HEBREW TEXT of the OLD 


TESTAMENT. Revised from Critical Sources. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


VICTORINI BYTHNERI INSTITUTIO 


LINGU® SANCTA, cui addita est Introductio ad linguam 
Chaldzam Veteris Testamenti, auctore eodem. Editionova. By 
the Rey. J. A. HESSEY, D.C.L. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


HEBREW READING LESSONS. Small 


8yo. price 3s. 6d. 


CHALDEE READING LESSONS. Small 


8vo. price 5s. 


SYRIAC READING LESSONS. Small 


8vo. price 58. 


ARABIC READING LESSONS. Small 


8vo. price 53. 


PRINCIPIA HEBRAICA; or, an Easy 


Introduction to the Hebrew Language. By HENRY CRAIK. 


Folio, price 108. 6d. 


The HEBREW LANGUAGE, its His- 


bag and Characteristics. By HENRY CRAIK. Post 8vo. price 


The ANALYTICAL GREEK LEXICON; 


consisting of an Alphabetical Arrangement of every occurring 
Inflexion of every Word contained in the Greek New Testament 
Scriptures ; with a Grammatical Analysis of each Word, and Lexi- 

phi Nl jon of the Meanings. A complete Series of 
Paradigms; with Grammatical Remarks and Explanations. By 
8. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 4to. price 15s. 


The GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


Edited from Aucient Authorities, with the various Readings of all 
the Ancient MSS., the Ancient Versions, and Earlier Ecclesiastical 
Writers (to Eusebius inclusive); together with the Latin Version 
of Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus of the Sixth Century. By 
8S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 4to. price 31. 38. 


The GREEK NEW TESTAMENT; 
with Selected various Readings from Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, 
and Tischendorf, and Ref: to Parallel Passages. 8vo. price 
12s. Very large Type. 


The GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


Consisting of the Greek Text of Scholz; with the Readings, both 
Textual and Marginal, of Griesbach, and the Variations of the 
Editions of Stephens, 1550; Beza, 1598; and the Elzevir, 1633 ; with 
the English Authorized Version, and its Marginal Renderings. 











16mo. price 88. 


_An EDITION on WRITING PAPER, with ample Margins for MS. 
Notes, small 4to. price 10s. 6d. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 


The POETRY of the HEBREW PEN- 


TATEUCH ; being Four Essays on Moses and the Mosaic Age. 
By the Rev. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. LL.D. Ph.D. &. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 


The ORACLES of GOD, and their VIN- 


DICATION : being a Sermon preached at St. Saviour’s Church, 
Forest Hill, before the Hebrew-Christian Council, on the occasion 
of their First Meeting to inaucurate the Revision of the English 
Version of the Old Testament. By the Rev. M. MARGOLIOUTH 
LL.D. Ph.D. &. Sewed, 1s. 


The PSALMS of DAVID and SOLC- 


MON. In Two Parts: the First presenting the History of David's 
Life, and the Psalms as illustrating his feelings at the period when 
he wrote them; the Second presenting them in their m3 lication 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. HENRY LINTON, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. price in cloth, 3e. 


A REVISED TRANSLATION of the 


NEW TESTAMENT. With a Notice of the Principal Various 
Readings in the Greek Text. By the Rev. H. HIGHTON, M.A., 
late Principal of Cheltenham College, and Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The TWOFOLD NEW TESTAMENT; 


being a New T: lati ving a Revised Text, in Parallel 
Columns. By the Rev. T. 8. GREEN, M.A. 4te. »rice 21s. 


A TREATISE on the GRAMMAR of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, embracing Observations on the Literal 
ee of numerous Passages. By the Rev. T. 8S. GREEN, 
a vo. 88. 


CRITICAL NOTES on the NEW TES- 


TAMENT. By the Rev. T.S. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. half bound, 7s. 


A COURSE of DEVELOPED CRITI- 
CISM on PASSAGES of the NEW_TESTAMENT materially 
affected by VARIOUS READINGS, By the Rev. T. 8. GREEN, 
M.A. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 





The PROPHECY of JOEL. The Hebrew 


Text, metrically arranged, with a New English Translation, and 
Critical Notes. By the Rev. JOSEPH HUGHES, B.A. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM for ENGLISH 


STUDENTS. A Comparison of the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament with the Critical Texts of Griesbach, Scholz, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford, and with various 
Uncial MSS. By C. E. STUART. 8vo. and 16mo. price 3s. 6d. 





PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL MEDI- 


TATIONS. Collated from the Psalms of David. By ELIHU 
BURRITT. 8vo. price 28. 


The STUDY of the HEBREW VOWEL 


POINTS. A Series of Exercises in very large Hebrew Type, 
printed upon writing-paper, with space between the lines for the 
addition in manuscript of the Vowel Points and Accents. 4to. 
price 1s. for three copies. 


A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TES- 


TAMENT, presenting at one view the Authorized Version, and the 
Results of the latest criticism of the Original Text. Second 
Edition, 8vo. price 5s. 


The EXPRESSIVE READING of the 


SACRED SCRIPTURES, as promoted by Emphasised Transla- 
tion, according to the Logical Idiom of the Inspired Original. Ly 


JOSEPH B. ROTHERHAM. 8vo. price 6d ; by post, 7 


SCRIPTURE ETHICS. By Sr. Basix the 


GREAT, Exarch of C-esarea in Cappadocia, a.p. 370-379. T 





! rans- 
lated and Edited by JOHN M. MAGUIRE, B.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 16mo. price ls. 
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On January 1, in crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HRISTIAN THEOLOGY and MODERN 
SCEPTICISM. By the DUKE of SOMERSET, K.G. 
London : James Bain, 1, Haymarket. 


YHE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, Vol. I. 
(1871). Containing Contributions by Pauer, Prout, and others ; 
with the chief Current Musical Notes, Reviews, and Correspondence. 
Bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London: Augener & & Co. 86, Newgate-street. 





HURCH REFORM SPIRITUALLY CON- 
SIDERED: a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. By 
Rev. R. AITKEN, Vicar of Pendeen. 8vo. 134 pp. 1s. 6d. post free. 
London: Dickinson & Higham, 73 (late 92), Farringdon-street, E.C. 





Just published, by Franz Lipperheide, of Berlin, 


GEBASTIAN BRANDT’S NARRENSCHIFF, 
in neuhochdeutscher Ubertragung von KARL SIMROCK 
Illustrated with fac-similes of the 116 Wood Engravings of the Editions 
-of 1494 and 1495. Small 4to. price 12s. net. 
London: David Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E 0. 


OMPLETION of GRANNY'S CH APTERS on 
SCRIPTURAL SU BJECTS. 
e NEW TESTAMENT, with a Sketch of the Subsequent History 
ofth the Jews. By Lady MARY ROSS. Post 8vo. cloth, 5a: 
The OLD TESTAMENT is in 3 vols. 5¢. each. 
London: Robert Jobn Bush, 32, Charing Cross, 8. W. 














HRISTMAS PRESENT.—Now ready, “THE 
CHRISTIAN’S ARMOURY,” a Series of richly-illuminated 
By CAROLINE 


Pie Designs, typical of the Armour of Faith. 
E. With Original Poems by the Countess WENGIER*KI. 
perigee 


o rinted in Chromo-lithography, and elegantly bound 
‘Copies pete e 
Princess hristian, and H.R.H. rincess Louise. 


he ordered for Her Majesty's Library, by H.R.H. the 
the P: _—— 4to. 
2l. 28. me George Berridge & Co. 37, Eastcheap, E.C 








Ta 8vo. pp. 224, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE FUEL OF THE SUN: 
an Attempt to Explain Some of the Great. Mysteries of the 
Universe. By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., Author of 
*Through Norway with a Knapsack,’ &. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





A UNIQUE GIFT-BOOK. 
Just published, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 28. 


YMNS of LIFE for HUMAN ENCOURAGE- 
MENT. With appropriate Melodies. Edited by H. W. SMITH. 
Music selected and arranged by W. HATELY. 
Thomas Laurie, Edinburgh ; and 30, New Bridge- street, Lon< jon. 





A handsome 8vo ro. with numerous Engravings, cloth, 143. 


ISTORY of the VIOLIN, and other Instruments 
aaa ave eon with & Bes Rating ws, nem oe 4 = 
0} e neip: akers, En, ign. f 
SANDYS, F.S.A.,and8.A. FORSTER. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 








In 8vo. with many Humourous Woodeuts ( nly * few copies printed 
for private circulation), cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RANSACTIONS of the L OGGE RVILLE 
LITERARY SOCTETY. 
“* A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears it.” 


Shakepeare 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- squi are. 


A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK. 


IMMEL’S FRENCH EDITION of the ‘ BOOK 

of PERFUMES,’ * Le Livre des Parfums.’ With a Preface by 

ALPHONSE KARR. Large, in 8vo. richly bound, gilt edged and 

= 400 Engravings, 12 Chromo Plates, price 8s.; by post for 104 
6 

London: pa ar pg & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. To be had also of the 

Author, 6, Strand ; 128, Regent- street, and 24, Cornhill, London; 76, 

King’s-road, Brighton. 


IRGIL, in - ENGLISH RHYTHM. With 
Tilustrations from the British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper. 
Second Edition, re written and enlarged. A Manual for Master and 
Scholar. By the Rev. ROBERT ae SINGLETON, A.M., First 
‘Warden of St. Peter's College, Leg te 
London & Daldy. 











Now ready. Third Edition, 592 pages, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE ORIGIN and HISTORY of IRISH NAMES 
of PLACES. By P. W. JOYCE, L.L D 
“*We can heartily recommend Mr. Joyce's book as interesting and 
instructive. ”"—Saturday Review. 
is t is so admirable, and his explanations are so 
lucid, that his book never becomes dull.”—Atheneum. 
“ Learned and curious.”— Daily News. 
A real and valuable contribution to science.”—Academ 
- «Pall of interest: a real 4. a! to Irish, as abe “So Scottish 
nomenclature.”— North British Revie 
“This book will make an era in this branch of a 
seman. 





By the same Author, 
New Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
[Sts LOCAL NAMES EXPLAINED. 


Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street. London: 
Whittaker & Co.; and Simpkin & Co. Edinburgh: J. Menzies & Co. 





PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


HYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 
By Prof. MARSHALL, F.R.S. F.R.C.S. Nine Sheets, life size, 
» 128. 6d. each; or on canvas, rollers and varnished, 21s, each. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 


eolo 
A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY, 
ite Structure and Functions. Illustrated by Nine Physiological 
Diagrams, Cee gograd 193 Coloured Figures, reduced from the large 
pa + p Gouigned for the use of Schools and Young Men destined for the 
fession, and for Popular Instruction generally. 2 vols. 
oa 4to. cloth, 21s. 


OTANICAL DIAGRAMS. 
oe 2 Prof. HENSLOW. Complete on Nine Sheets of Paper, 
iz 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 7 inches, the whole highly coloure 
after t the. ¢ Original Drawings. 
of the Set, 2/.; or mounted on canvas with rollers and var- 
nished, 3l. 


London: Alfred Tarrant, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Tnn-fields, 








PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 
Seale, 3 Inches to a Mile; Size, 23 Inches by 40, 


TANFORD’S NEW MAP of PROPOSED 

METROPOLITAN BATU WAXD. TRAMWAYS, and MISCEL- 

LANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS for SESSION 1872; with a List of 

the Plans numbered to correspond with the Map and the Private Bill 

Office List, the Names of the Engineers, and the Lengths of the cis 

ines. The Tramways Open, Sanctioned, and Proposed ai 

printed in Blue, the Fzopeeee. Railways, &c., in Red. Price, in Sheet, 

48.; Mounted i 78. 6d. 
London : Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Registered for Transmission Abroad. 





THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal 
ALL BRANCHES OF 


anp AGRICULTURE. 


DEVOTED TO 


HORTICULTURE 


Published every Fripay, price Fivepence. 


Post free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 


Established in 1841 by the late Prorrssor Linp.ey in conjunction 
with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ 
continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country or 
abroad. 

Its prominent features are :— 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with Hor- 
TICULTURE and Acaricutture. The principles of Animat and VecE- 
TABLE Puysiotocy, of Botany, and of Narurat History are 
explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management 
of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock ; the details of 
Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Vete- 
rinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, Poultry, &c.; the 
Construction, Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden 
or Farm Buildings; in short, on all matters connected with the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, 
FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL ECONOMY GENERALLY. 

DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, & 

REPORTS of all important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely to be inter- 
esting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 

The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, 
Fruit, Timber, &c. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied 
and interesting information. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal. 

GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such 
Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for the 
information of the reader. 

CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS, supplying valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others. 

NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions ; 
such replies being given by men of the highest reputation in their 
respective departments. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, owing to the extensive 
circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuable 
and interesting feature of the Journal. 

SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is 

made. 

Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers, 
and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the ‘GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an un- 
usually god MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS of all articles used by 
persons interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 





Now ready, 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. EDWARD LEAR, 
NV ORE NONSENSE - PICTURES, RHYMES, 
BOTANY, &. By EDWARD A y 
Illustrations and a Portralt Group. eager With 188 Full-page 
mall 4to. fancy b oards, price 10s. 6d. 
Semes Robert John Bush, 32, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


D2 FREISCHUTZ. 








[FB FREISCHUTZ.—The ROYAL EDITION 
of WEBER’S CHEF-D’EUVRE will be published on Jan. 
~ Hogi, Ataliea. an and Ay Words, the latter being prin 
— P he view of omen - x. TPC pe (obtained oxpreney. me, Te Opera), 
ie Vi! 0} ee) Inc’ possi! 
The E ih Version will be the os nn ed one that has been’ used i 
the Ly ish e. the last forty-five years, including those popula 
ly hs the voice of evening,” * Through the Forest,” &, 
a =, Royal Ea dition must be orde Price 28. 6d. paper; & 


Boosey & Co. Holles-street, London. 


ADAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE. 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign News. 
papers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for ti ting busi , and Lists of London P; 
be had on apeliention4’e = sai ne 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
arles Dickens, jun.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should he sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
—Advertisements. should be sent before the 22nd of each 


Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD. 
SHAW Aiahohetienl and Tabular Arrangement.—Adver- 
tisements am L. - 
Abas rs ie 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-strcet, E.C. 





NV IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month to 
Apaus & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OTICE. _—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN-ZUM Journal abroad have been 


appointed :— 
Paris .. oe N. BELLENGER, Rue de Rivoli. 
ab “~ .. M. Baupry. 
Berlin .. a A. ASHER & Co. 
9 ° .- F. ScHNEIDER & Co. 
Leipzig M. Dire. 
Vienna oe -» Gerrop & Co. 
Rome .. oe J. SPITTHOEVER. 
Florence .. H. LoEscHER, 
Geneva oe H. Greora. 


THE IMPERIAL Post-OFFICE. 





St. Petersburg os 








NOrWIicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1821. 
The Rates of this Society are the same as other Offices, while 
—" returns have been made to the parties insured amounting to 


ernie ‘Office is distinguished b 
oy gma of claims, 2,540,542. 
roof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct of 
this n pot of the po it will suffice to state that the total business 20¥ 
exceeds 90,000,001. 
No charge is made for Policies. Duty repealed. 
Offices : 50, Fleet- street, E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


Uy #202 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
No. 81, CORNHILL, and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 
Directors, Trustees, £c. 
J. Remington Mills, * 


its liberality and promptness in the 
aving been paid to Insurers for losses 





James Bentley, Esq. 

Daniel Britten, Esq. Joseph Trueman M 

Charles Charrington, Esq. John Morley, Esq. 

Beriah Drew, Esq. John Thornton Rogers, Esq 

John Hibbert, Esq. George Smith, 

Edmund Holland, Esq Stephen Soames, 3 om 

Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. W. Foster W hite, on 

Wm. Liddiard Hea, E. Heysham Wood, 

George Meek, Esq Sir Digby Wyatt. 

FIRE INSURAN CES due at CHRISTMAS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 25th of December 

The Funds of the Company are invested aaslkelwely in first-class 
Securities, and amount to more than 1,250,000/.; and the Annual 1a 
come from all sources is over 180,0l. 

The Directors are ready to receive proposals for insuring Ay 
generally, at equitable rates, against the risk of FIRE. losses 
promptly and liberally settled. ix 

An Insurance may be made ‘for seven years by pre-payment of sit 
times the annual premium. 

The advantages offered by the LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Com- 
pany are :— 

Its age and large capital afford perfect security. 
The premiums are very moderate. 
The bonuses distributed have been large 
The published Accounts give the fullest details as to the 
position of the Society. 
CLEMENT J. OLDHAM; Secretary. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
ALLIANC ‘al London. —Established 1824. Capital, |! 5,000,0 0007. 


hl 





Assurances granted on f: rms. 
= vi ium. and Forms may be had on me 


ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 








Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
S ANCE COMPANY. 
__ "leat 87, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
F and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. ” established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


QUN ‘LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
be) LONDON. 


Established 1810. 

f Revenue Account and Balance Sheet to Midsummer last 
= be obtained at the Chief Office, sy 63, Threadneedle-street, 
and at the Branch Office, No. 60, i "Cros: 

7% PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 














[PERI AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cuier Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilitiesare, in respect of sums ae and Bonuses, 2,766,008. 


nd in respect of Annuities, 1,6281. per annu: 
The Assets actually Invested in First- aoe Securities amount to 


1. 
— OF the Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0002. od we up. 
All xinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
ditio 
Me soseante of the Office for the last financial year, returned to the 
Board of Trade in compliance with “*The Life Assurance Companies’ 
Act, 1870,” together with Prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
5 2, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
Established 4 

This Society does NOT pay C i r the introduction of busi- 
ness, and consequently does not employ any y Agents to recommend it. 

But it offers great advantages to Assurers in the two points of most 
impos ance to them, viz. :— 

FETY, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fund exceeding 600,0002., 
wher! in the unusually large proportion of more than 90 PER U. ENT. 
g = MEE ig the Premiums which have been received upon existing 

olicies ; 
ARGE BONUSES, the whole of the Profits being applied in the 
gradual reduction and ultimate extinction of the Assurer’s Premiums. 
Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary. 


({04 RDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
11, LOMBARD-STREET, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman — James Goodson, Esq. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Richard M. Haryeys Esq. 
Henry Bonham- Carter, Esq. John G. Hubbard, Esq 
G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Bea. M.P. 








Francis Hart Dyke, 

Sir W. R. Ha ¥ Bart. 

Alban G. H. Gib 

Archibald ontitte. B4. 

homson Hankey, Henry Vigne, Esq. 
aeatee-Ghnees Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at CHRISTMAS must be 
RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before 
the 9th of January. 

The Accounts published under the ** Life Assurance Company’s Act, 
1870,” and the Company’s Pros’ ctus, give the fullest information 
respecting the state of the Company's — and the terms on which 

ire and Life Assurances may be effected. 





Established 1837. 
HE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: 6, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
London Office: 18, King William-street, E.C. 

The Terms of this Institution are specially adapted to the case of 
Family Setulements where it is important to secure a competent 
provision of definite amount from the first at the smallest present 
outlay. It is the only Office in which the advantages of Mutual 
Assurance can be obtained in combination with Moderate a. 

Instead of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary 
afterwards returning the exoess, or a portion of it, in the chee. "of 
Periodical Bonuses, it gives, from the fitst,as large an-Assurance as 
the Premiums will, with perfect safety, bear, reserving the Whole 
Surplus for those Members who have lived long enough to secure the 
Ea Fund from loss on aceount.of their individual A Assurances. 

A Policy for 1,2001. to 1,250l. (with Profits) may thus, wie most me apes, ag 

had for the Premium elsewhere usually charged to ass 
while the effect of reserving the ys finstead of sharing iwi with att 
indiscriminitivety) has been that Policies originally for 1,000l. have 
already been increased to 1,400/., 1,6001., and even to 1,8002. 
The Accumulated Fund now exceeds 1,850,0001. 

Notwithstanding its Low Rates, no Office of the same age has so 
large a Fund, or shows so large a yearly addition to it. The addition 
a8 for some time been at the rate of 130,0001. per annum. The Fund 

been accumulated entirely from the Premfoms. 
JAMES WATSON, Moneger. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 





A CCIDE NTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE; 
+ ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 








Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSURING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
an oat a: every 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant 
64, CORNHILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





UTLERY, Warranted. —The most varied Assort- 
ment of TABLE Cornea | in the world, all warranted, is on 
Saje at WILLIAM S. BURTO. “ 
Table Dessert|“2™¥e™s 
Knives. Knives.! pair. 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. 














8s. d., 8. d. | 8. d. 

34-inch ivory handles .... . -- per dosen: 40 ll 6 5 0 
34 do. balance do. ......----405- 15 6) 12 6 5 0 
ado do. do . > ; 22 6/ 16 6| 5 9 
4 do. fine do. do. ... do. | 27 0 20 7) 32 
4 do. extra large do. do. 30 0 22 0 8 6 
4 do. finest African do. .......... do. 34.0 27 0; 12 0 
De. — silver ferules ........ do. 35 0 28 0)! 13 6 
ith silvered blades ...... do. 40 330 «13 6 

Nickel cleotro-silvered handles.... do. 230 19 0 7 6 


a es S. BURTON, Furnishing Tronmonger, by appointment, 
to H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales, sends a Catalogue, scotainhe upwards 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled cat est with List of Prices and 

Sh free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 

3 la, 2,3 and4, Newman-street; 4, 5 tana 6, Pest ob ag and 1, New- 

oe ape Londo: —_. W. The cost of delivering goods to the most distant 
rts of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIA 

BURTON will always untertake ¢ delivery at a small fixed rate. 


HIRTS. — FORD'S “EUREKA DOUBLE- 
WO SHRUNK” FLANNEL SHIRT.—Messrs. R. Ford & Co. no ng 
all their New Patterns of Double-Shrunk Flannel Shirts now read 
Patterns sent free with self-measure. The “‘ London Double Shrunk 
are the perfection of flannel shirts. No quantity of washing will ever 
brink & em.—Ricuarp Forp & Co. 38, Poultry ; branch, 308, Oxford- 
street, 


I ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 
ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 








By Special Appointment to His Majesty the Kingof Italy. 
(uses ce CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
ABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ennuatann in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad- street. 
ALLEN’S PATENT LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW COS ASTS of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
West Strand, London. 





EMORIAL BRASSES, COFFIN ~ FUR- 
NITURE, MONUMENTS, TOMB RAILING, 
HART, SON, PEARD & CO., 
Art Metal-Workers. 
Show-Rooms: 4, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W. 


HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their 
extensive STOCK of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled 
with the utmost care, and now in the highest state of perfection, 
embracing all the famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 


Wines for Ordinary Use :— 








Claret ......cssese0++ 148, 188. 208. 248, 308. 368. per dozen. 
Sherry ° 248. 308. 368. 42s. per dozen. 
eee 5 . 368. 428. per-dozen. 
hampagne . 36s. 428. 488. 60s. per dozen. 
Fine old Pale Bran 488. 608. 728. 848. per dozen, 





HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, _pecane: STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTO 
Originally setablished A.D. 1667. 


ALT & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON 
u ALES, in Bottle, also in Cask, in the finest condition. 
WINES and SPIRITS of selected qualitiesat the lowest cash prices. 
MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C. 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE, - 

Pr d by C “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 

UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bot#les and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, andseld by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


W HITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED SOUP 
SQUARES. 


Ready for immediate use, and’ most. nutritious. 
Sold by Grocers‘and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square, E.C. 














HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- rplated 


with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
7, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 
holding the Book, Lamp, — Writing-desk, &c. in any position, 
over a Bed, Sofa, or Chair. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. 
‘Admirably adapted for India. Prices 20s. and 50s. Drawings free. 


J. CARTER, 55, Mortimer-street, W. 





(\HRISTMAS. and NEW YEAR'S” GIFTS. —The 
PATENT LITERARY MACHINE, for holding the Book, &c. 
in any position, and screening the face from the fire. As used by 
incess Louise. ices 208. and 508. Drawings \. 
J. CARTER, 55, Sevthnepalendh, w. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
USE ONLY THE 
G.* 3 


+. Se L 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


STARCH. 
HONEYCOMB SPONGES.— These Sponges are 
well adapted for the Bath, and are ferred by many to the 
4 kind; they are very much lower in pele than the fine cnveee 
nes. — METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO., 13818, Oxford-street, W., 
Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales: 


] IGESTION PROMOTED BY PEPSINE.— 
Prepared by T. eee -* bm cccommmented by the Medical 


Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Chemists, and the 
anufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See Name on label. 


UININE Wins, 
mR . supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the late War. 
he many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine in administered too often preclude its adoption as a general ae. 
The success which has attended * Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises fro’ 
its careful yeni by the manufacturer. Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It nag eget e Public to see that A aged ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”; for the result of Chancery p short time since, 
elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers selt 
aters’ Quinine Wine” at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents : E. & Co., Worcester. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS, 








D 














DIETETIC 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
oO 


BR FP F 8’S8 Cc 


BREAKFAST. 
** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
rations of digestion and nutrition, and by a eareful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a Gatlentety flavoured beverage, which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made - ply with boiling water or milk. 
packet is labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. ritomaopathie Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cocca is also prepared with Condensed Milk, and sold in tins, 
labelled * Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 


AN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
Oo I 


C A Cc A’ 


The Food Journal says :— 

“Bya rocess to which the nibs are: subjected, the principal 
part of the Oil ; fs effectually removed ; a = beverage, well adapted for 
afternoon or eveniug use, a8 a substitute for tea, being the resu: tn The 
flavour of Cacdoime will, in addition, be a great attraction to 

Tok pen wes or tin is labelled, 
S EP Homeopathic Chemists, 
170, Piccadilly 48, Thread: dneede-street ; 112, Great panes street. 
Works for Dietetic Pr place, Eus 

Epps’s Cacdoine is also prepared with ‘ae milk, onde sold in 

tins, labelled ** Epps’s Milky Cacdoine.” 


EPPS'’S 
H oO Cc O L A T 


La Situation, (the Imperialiet organ,) in an n article entitled 
Franceet terre, Bays: 


Cc O A, 





N E. 








E. 


“ Nous n'avons en France qu'une seule "using “on la préparation du 
Cacao emploie un matériel et un ussi considérables que ceux 
que nous avons vus dans Vusine de Messicurs Ey Epps. 

“C'est une véritable curiosité dans son genre que cette immense 


Sabrique. 
The wrap “4 #, aes tablet is plabeliod, 
JAMES EPPS & mapas @ mists, London. 
Epps’s Chocolate is also prepare with condensed miik, and sold in 
tins, labelled “* Epps’ 's Milky Chocolate.” 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ofthecelebrated Receipts and 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES,and CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably distinguished by their 1 Dame, are com 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
misleadthe public —92, WIGMOR B-STREET, Oavendish-square(late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. ee 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. B LAZEN BY & SON bear = 
the label used so many years, signed “* Elisabeth Lazenby. 


YLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 








JURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, properly 

- manufactured, is well known to the Facult possess h. 
important properties, and to be a safe and jv: Ay Kemedy fue ent 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, and all Impurities of the Blood. 

BRAGG'S finely prepared VEGETABLE CHARCOAL is largely 
sold in Bottles, 2e., 4#., and 6s. each, by all Chemists, and by J. L. 
Brace, 14, ‘Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


SSSSTORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA. -- 
The medy for ACIDITY of the STOMAC HEART 
A RT I Tt 
ent for Delicate ™ jons.es ia 
CHILDREN, and INPANTS. nonin “7 , 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


URE of SeVERS coves gna ASTHMA 
y Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFE 
From Mr. Fon maibes Office, Whiteheld-rosd, Liverpool, 








19, 1871. 
“ After years of severe suffering, and feari many and as a night 
I should have died from suffocation, ten minutes after I had taken 





two wafers I felt reli Ga 
Sold b; 


all Druggists at 1s. 14d. per box, 





THE ATHENZUM N° 2305, Dec. 30, 7] 


MESSRS, CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








Now Ready, price 3s. THE NEW FINE ART WORK. 
Now ready, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 15s. a 


LITTLE FOLKS. Volume II. Homely Scenes from Great Painters, 


a : | Containing 24 beautiful Full-page Copies, printed by the Wood 
: £ . 
Vols. I. and ITI. contain a from Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Frith, Leys, 
Horsley, Frank Stone, Dubasty, Meyerheim, &. With Te 
1 . 0 0 0 P I C T U R E S, consisting of Popular Essays, by Godfrey Turner, suggested by the | 
Pictures, their Painters, &. q 
And 832 pages of Letter-press, consisting of Tales, Pieces of Poetry, Little Stories, Facts and Anecdotes, Games, Puzzles, | , ‘* Four-and-twenty reproductions, perfect in finish, in beauty and. 
Little Folks’ Own Letters, &c. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. each. tone, of pictures by our own most illustrious masters of the b 
7 and those of other lands. We have seen no book of the season w 
more effectively blends pleasure for the eye with artistic appreciation. 
and suggestive interpretation of the works illustrated in the text.” | 
NOTICE.—In Numsrr 53, price 1d., ready January 10, and in Parr 13, price 6d., ready January 25, of ag ET wt Prey Lams ¥ 
LITTLE FOLKS, will be commenced ‘SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH OUR | pft—worthily reflect the paintings or engravings from whieh they 
have been taken, and place the possessor of the volume as nearly ong 
level with the owners of the originals as a simply imitative art cag 


YOUNG FOLKS,’ with a New Story by the Editor, and an additional variety of those other do.” Daily News 
attractive features which have contributed to make this Magazine one of the most popular of its class. , ere 








ee * <=. ry? , ~* r 
, = : ; > , The Doré Fine Art Volumes, 
of a, * * / 2 “pp ° ? 
Cassell’s Iilustrated History of the War between France thi aS, Bi. 
and GERMANY. VOLUME I. now ready, illustrated with 250 Engravings, and Plans of the Battle-fields, showing at The DORE GALLERY. With 250 of the finest Engravings by 
a glance the relative positions of the respective forces of the most important crises of the principal Battles. Extra crown Gustave Doré. Cloth gilt, 5t. 5a. 4 
4to. cloth gilt, 576 pp. 9s. The DORE BIBLE. With 230 Illustrations by Gustave Doré. | 
a — ee ‘ | Cloth gilt, 82. 4 
DORF'S MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. With numerous 
CHEAP EDITION OF FIGUIER’S WORKS. | Fulbzage ogni by ste Dus 
s ares | DORE'S DANTE’S INFERNO. With 76 Full-page Ilus- 
a CASSELL, PETTER & GALP trations by Gustave Doré. Cloth, £1. 103. 
essrs. 5 R & G IN have the pleasure to announce that they have arranged to re-issue this popular | porivs DANTE’S PURGATORY 7 
Series of Books in demy 8vo. volumes, containing all the original Illustrations, with the Text Revised and Corrected. The | 60 Full-page (tele das by Gust ay og wa g 
volumes to be published at intervals of three months ; cloth lettered, | DORE'S DON QUIXOTE. With 400 Illustrations by Gustave © 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence each. Doré. Cloth gilt, 11. 108, 
DORE’S LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Profusely illustrated } 


; " z : : by Gustave Doré. Cloth gilt, 11. 108. 
7 W , he Deluge. By s Fig mio ; 
he orld befor € the € luge y Louis Fig uler. DORF’S ATALA. By CHATEAUBRIAND. With 30 Full 
Revised and Corrected by H. W. BRISTOW, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey. With 233 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 458 pp. page and numerous other Engravings by Gustave Doré. 21. 2s. 
om. (Ready Feb. 1, 1872. | porés The WANDERING JEW. With 12 large Designs 
AY , . at 1 { + ° by Gustave Doré. Cloth, 15s. 
The Vegetable WW 07 ld. Edited by C. O. G. N apler, DORES HISTORY of CROQUEMITAINE. With 170 En- 
J Moe sce “ng: Beige so “ 
F.G.8. Demy 8vo. with 471 Plates, 564 pp. cloth. [Ready May’l, 1872. een ee 
DORES ADVENTURES of MUNCHAUSEN. With nume- 
[a ) rous Engravings by Gustave Doré. 10s. 6d. 
or /; ya) » . Area 
The Insect World. A Popular Account of the Orders | pu vor works ar also kept in morocco binding 


of Insects. Edited by E.W. JANSEN, Lib. E.S. Demy 8vo. 576 Plates, 520 pp. cloth. [Ready Avg. 1, 1872. Fall particulars of these Volumes are contained in CASSELL 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, which can be obtained of all 
| Booksellers, or will be forwarded post free by the Publishers. 


The Ocean World. A Descriptive History of the Sea 


and its Inhabitants. Edited by C. 0. G. NAPIER, F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 427 Plates, 628 pp. cloth. [Ready Nov. 1, 1872. | 





/, 

Rentil d Birds Edited bv Park Gul e. E Illustrated Travels: a Record of 
ep U es an wr 5. C 1 e y ar \ er l mor e, Sq. 9 Discovery, Geography, and Adventure. Edited by H. W. BATES,” 

h ‘ "ke. D Svo. 307 Plates, 66 .¢ E Ready Feb. Qire Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. Containing 

Author of ‘Gun, Rod, and Saddle,’ &c emy Svo. 307 Plates, 664 pp. cloth [Ready Feb. 1, 1873. Records of the most recent Explorations made by celebrated = 
V.B.— y ies still be had e Large- iti 3 above. vellers, and profusely illustrated by Eminent Artists. Vols. I., 4 
N.B.—A few Copies can s e had of the Large-paper Editions as above and ITI. are now ready, each complete in itself, containing nestl¥ 7 

200 Engravings in each Volume. Royal 4to. price 15s. cloth, or 188. 

cloth gilt, gilt edges, each. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF WRITING COPIES, “There is no pleasanter or more instructive reading than well- | 


i avels, j f y to sa. his i lecti f the 
Encouraged by the great success which has attended the issue of ‘‘Cassell’s Penny Drawing-Books,” Messrs. CASSELL, beg ah at ewe eg ane happy to my Crys SAGs © 
PETTER & GALPIN have determined to produce, at the price of ONE PENNY each, a thoroughly complete Series of 
WRITING COPIES. They have, therefore, the pleasure to announce that on the Ist of JANUARY, 1872, will be 
published 





, A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote. 
- CASSELL S PE N NY co PY-BOO KS, Compiled from Authentic Sources, by G. H. JENNINGS and] 
5 W.S. JOHNSTONE. Containing a Selection of Choice Anecdotes 
Consisting of Eighteen Books, printed on superior Paper, carefully prepared for Writing purposes, with CoppeR-PLATE Copies, respecting our Parliamentary History and Distinguished States 
and containing everything which is required to form a good hand ; comprising men. 416 pages, crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 4 
1. STROKES and EASY LETTERS. 10. ROUND HAND, MORE ADVANCED. 
2. LETTERS and COMBINATIONS. _ 11. TEXT HAND. The N ew Popula r Educator. 
3. LONG LETTERS, SHORT WORDS, and FIGURES. SMALL HAND. Revised to the Present Date, with numerous Additions. Vola, Ty 
4. CAPITALS, SHORT WORDS, and FIGURES. 13. TEXT and SMALL HAND. IL, a. IV., . and ety epee = veges each, best cloth gilt, q 
“4 mIGU =] 7 . 6s. each ; complete in 3 vols. half calf, 20. 10 3 
§. CAPITALS, SHORT WORDS, and FIGURES, - . ROUND and SMALL HAND. The Right Honourable Robert Lowe, in speaking of the ‘Popelailll 
VANCED. 5. TEXT, ROUND, and SMALL HAND. Educator at the Halifax Mechanics! Instituty, sald.” the Stan : 
i i c d is * Cassell’s ucator. I { 
€. TEXT and ROUND HAND, FIGURES. . LADIES’ HAND, SMALL. raed, and throughly hows the contents of that, is a man who will | 
iy | a 8 ¢ yha 0 on aroun: im, W 
©, Se ae Severe BENS, CUPLE SUMS. 7. INVOICES, ACCOUNTS, &c. by o—- om ‘cnn be said a the Dest Greek or Latin scholat 


8 ROUND HAND. 3. CORRESPONDENCE. or even the accomplished lawyer.” 


9. DOUBLE SMALL HAND. ; P a 
, ’ 
The Technical Educator, uniform 
with the ‘Popular Educator,’ comprisesra Complete Eneyelop . 
Extract from Prospectus. of Technical Education. Vols. I. and Il, now ready, each 
Notwithstanding the numerous sets of Copy-Books which have hitherto been published, Teachers have found it necessary ing Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, B&B 
to select from four or five different Series, in order to ensure a thorough graduation. crown 4to. 416 pp. cloth lettered, 68. each. (To be completed im 
Complaints have reached the Publishers that there is no Series of Copy-Books in existence on which Teachers could rely | 
for the production of a good handwriting, without resort to other aids. The disadvantages of such a plan are many and obvious ; Professor Leoni Levi says—“* By the publication of such a work, you 
confer the greatest possible service on the cause of technical education. 


and it is mainly to remedy this defect that the present ex/wustive series of Copy-Books has been undertaken. and I earnestly hope that our artisans will pouder over its pages 
A Teacher using these Copy-Books need not use any others ; everything which is required to form a good hand will be found | there learn to master the principles of those sciences which must ever 7 
= be the fundamental basis of all industrial art.” 








4 volumes.) 


in 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris; and New York. i , 


a 





‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street. Strand, London, W.°. 
and Published by Jounw Francrs, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. 


Editorial Communicaticns should be addressed to‘ 
Printed by Evwarp J. Fraxcis, at “Tue Ataeszcm Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; 
Azents: for Scotnanp, Messrs. Bel! & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh;—for [netanv, Mr. John Robertsoa, Dublin.—Saturday, De:ember 30, 1871. 
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